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FOREWORD 


The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda is publishing a series of 
publications called «« M. S. University of Baroda Research Series’’. In this 
series, we are publishing selected research works of high quality prepared by 
the teachers and the students of this University. 


The Ph.D. Thesis entitled ‘“ Srikanthacaritam—A Study” by Dr. B. N. 
Bhatt, Research Officer, Oriental Institute, M. S. University of Baroda is 
published as fourteenth volume of this series. | 


K. A. Amin 
BARODA. Registrar 


30th July, 1973. 
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PREFACE 


Mankha’s Srikanthacaritam (=Sc.) is one of the difficult poems in 
Sanskrit, comparable to the poem of Magha. Moreover, its study from Critical 
and Cultural point of view has been neglected so far. 


Excepting only one translation in German ( by Elizabeth Kreyenborg—Der 
XXV Gesang des Srikanthacaritam des Mankha, Ein Beitrag zur altindischen 
Literaturgeschichte. Diss. Miinster 1, W. 1929 ) and that too of the twenty-fifth 
canto only of this poem no other translation in any other language is available. 
What to talk of a Critical study of the poem? An intensive study of this poem 
where all the questions regarding the poem and its author as well as cultural 
gleanings.from the work are discussed was a long felt desideratum. 


This is my humble attempt to make good this deficit. 


I have divided my work into two parts—the first dealing with the text and 
the author while the second with the cultural and literary study of the poem. 


I have also discussed some controversial topics such as the genuine works 
of the author etc. 


I have attempted to give a picture of the society as reflected in the Sc. 
which is a source of useful information for the cultural history of medieval India. 


It is in this way that my humble contribution tends to the general advance- 
ment of knowledge. 


In the preparation of the present work, I have drawn upon all the available 
literature in print. Acknowledgements have been fully made in all the cases 
and a complete bibliography has been also attached. 


I have studied the text, commentary and the relevant literature and have 
tried to express my Own views in the light of this Critical study. As shown above 
the study of Sc. from Critical and Cultural point of view was taken up for the 
Ph.D. degree under the guidance of Dr. A. N. Jani, Professor in Sanskrit, M.S. 
University and this work was approved of for the award of the said degree in 
1965 by the M.S. University of Baroda. Now it is presented with additions and 
modifications necessitated by further research. 


I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to the persons who 
have helped me in this my undertaking. 


First of all, I thank my preceptor Dr. A. N. Jani, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Sanskrit, M.S. University of Baroda, for his able guidance 
and valuable suggestions without whose constant goading and inspiration this 








V1 


work would not have come into existence. In spite of heavy pressure of work, 
he spent his precious time in discussing various debatable points connected with 
the thesis and has taken keen interest in going through every detail. Not only 
that but in the matter of publication of this work it was he who took the initiative 
and brought it to its present form. I owe to him more than what I can express 


by words. | 

- My thanks are due to my friend Dr. S. G. Kantawala, Reader in Sanskrit, 
M. S. University of Baroda, for drawing my attention to an important article on 
the theme of this poem and for making some valuable suggestions. 


Iam highly grateful to my referees Prof. Dr. V. Raghavan, Prof. R. B. 
Athavale and Prof. J. T. Parikh for making valuable suggestions. Their usefy] 
suggestions have helped me a great deal to make improvements in my work, I 
am also thankful to Drs. B. J. Sandesara, U. P. Shah, R. N. Mehta, Shrj j.s 
Pade Shastri, Shri Lalachand Gandhi and Shri J. P. Thakar for their suggestions 
and kind help. 

I am also highly thankful to the authorities of the M. S. University of 
Baroda for publishing this work in the M. S. University Research Series, 


My thanks are due to The Manager, M. S. University of Baroda Press fo, 
executing the printing etc. of this work in an excellent manner. 


Baroda | B:-Ns Baars 
9-3-1972. 
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CHAPTER I 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


Mankha’s Srikanthacarita (Sc. )! is one of the Mahakavyas of the Sanskrit 
literature and deals with the famous Pauranik story of Siva’s overthrow of 
Tripura in twenty-five (actually twenty-four ) cantos bearing significant names. 
These names give us good idea about the subject matter of each canto in an 
aphoristic manner and are given below along with the cantowise Summary. 


Canto | 
Namaskaravarnanam 
( Salutation ) 


The poem commences with usual prayer for benediction which occupies the 
whole of the first canto. It is not only Lord Siva who is prayed to by the poet 
but His entire paraphernalia is also prayed to by him in order to seek blessings. 
Thus we come across the prayer of the fire dwelling in the third eye of Lord Siva 
(1-5). Next invoked are the fire in the form of an arrow of Lord Siva (6), 
Lord Siva whom the Ganges as if circumambulates even though situated on His 
head (7), the loud laughters of Lord Siva (8), the crescent moon (9), the 
body of Lord Siva (10), and Lord Siva Himself (11-12). Again the fire in the 
third eye of Lord Siva is invoked (13). Then are invoked Lord Siva ( 14-17), 
the moon-like face of the goddess ( 18), the foot of Candika lifted up at the 
commencement of dancing (19), the skull in the hand of Candi (20), the lotus 
which is an abode of Lord Brahma ( 21-22 ), the white water-pot of Brahma (23), 
Lord Brahma (24-25), the body of Lord Visnu (26), Lord Visnu (27-31 ) 
Goddess of wealth ( 32-33 ), Goddess of Speech (34-37), Lord Ganapati (38- 
40), Lord Kartikeya (41-42 ) and Cupid (43). Then the deliberation on the 
devotion of Lord Sankara is extolled (44). Again invoked are the body of 
Lord Visnu (45), the raised up foot of the Goddess Candika at the start of 
dancing ( 46), and the face of Parvati (47). Thereafter invoked are the Ardha- 
narigvara form of Lord Siva (48 ), the fire in the third eye of Siva (49), Lord 
Siva (50), the chest of Lord Siva (51), the row of nails of Lord Siva ( 52- 
53 ), the bull of Lord Siva (34), and the Spring season (55). In the last - 
stanza the poet says that unlike other poets who praise kings he praises Him 
( Siva ) to whom even Indra used to bow down ( 56 ). 


SSS 





ee 


1 The text used is ‘ Mankha’s Srikanthacarita ’ with the commentary of Jonaraja, edited 
by MM. Durgaprasada & Parab, 2nd ed. (NSP. Bombay ) 1900. 
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Canto II 
Sujanadurjanavarnanam 


( Description of the Good and the Bad persons ) 


At the outset the poet praises discriminating poets (1). Then the bad 
persons are censured (2-3). Thereafter the origin and the qualities of a poem 
are described (4-7). Next the plagiarists are censured (8). Now the poet says 
that flaw can be easily detected in pure speech (9). Next he states that rogues 
cannot find fault in the speech of the best of poets( 10). Then it is stated that 
recondite speech lends charm to the expression (11 ) and that only a knower of 
literature can appreciate the grace of a poem (12). Thereafter the good qualit- 
ies of expression are described (13-15). Again bad persons are censured (16-18), 
But the adverse criticism of a lowly person purifies a composition (19). Even 
though filled with kindness internally some good persons exhibit harshness Out- 
wardly (20). Then the season Hemanta is likened to the Kali age (21). There- 
after it is stated that the dogs in the form of bad persons have one good quality 
viz. barking towards the plagiarists (22). For the third time bad persons are 
censured (23-25). But a wicked man cannot criticise a flawless work ( 26). 
That scholarship and poetic skill should accompany each other is mentioned 
next (27). It is due to the blessings of the goddess of Speech that a poem flashes 
(28-29). Then the requisites of a poem are mentioned (30-34 ). Mere study 
of the various sciences cannot yield the secret of the speech of a great poet ( 35 ). 
It is futile to try to compose a poem without the study of its characteristics (36 ). 
Stern examination is necessary to distinguish between an ordinary and an extra- 
ordinary poem (37). A comingling of erudition and sentiment is desirable jin 
a poem (38). Then the best poet is likened to an emperor (39). A composi- 
tion full of unfathomable sentiment makes a poet-laureate (40). According to 
the poet Vaidarbhi is the best style (41). Then are mentioned the defects of a 
poem (42). Again a poet-laureate is praised (43-45). Then a lesser poet is 
denounced (46). Thereafter the good qualities of a poem are described ( 47-5] i 
Next a good poet is praised (52). Now the poet praises himself ( 53) and 
mentions that there is not a single impartial critic (54). Again he praises 
poet-laureate (55). . Then the faults of a poem are enumerated again ( 56 ). 
At last the poet reiterates that genius comes into existence as a result of the 
grace of the goddess of Speech ( 57-58 ). 


Canto III 
DeSavamsadivarnanam 


( Description of the country and the pedigree ) 


_ Now the poet gives us a fine description of Kashmir of his times ( 1-20 ). 
Then follows the description of the city called Pravara (21-30). Thereafter 
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information about the grandfather (31-34), and about the life of the father of 
the poet is supplied (35-44). Then information about poet’s eldest brother 
Srigara ( 45-46 and 50-51 ), and about the power of king Sussala is supplied 
(47-49). Next follows information about poet’s another brother viz. Bhrnga 
(52-55), about his third brother Alankara (56-62 ) and about the poet himself 
( 63-66 ). Then the last days and the death of the -poet’s father are described 
(67-70). With the passage of time the power of discrimination of the sons 
helped them to uproot the sorrow caused by the death of their father (71). 
Once upon a time the poet was sleeping in the terrace of the house during the 
night on the eleventh of a fortnight (72). In dream, his father appeared before 


him in the form of Harihara and began to speak to him (73-74). He ordered 


the poet to compose a work in praise of Lord Siva (75). After having ordered 
the poet he disappeared along with the moon (76). In the morning the poet 
work up (77). Thereupon the poet whose devotion was increasing on account 
of the encouraging words of his father began to compose a work in praise of 
Lord Siva (78). 
Canto IV 
Kailasavarnanam 
( Description of the mountain Kailasa ) 
The whole of this canto is 


devoted to the description of the mountain 
Kailasa (1-64). 


Canto V 
Bhagavadvarnanam 
( Description of the Lord ) 


This whole Sarga is devoted to the description of Lord Siva with all His 
paraphernalia detailed especially in mythology ( 1-57 ). 


Canto VI 
Sadharanavasantavarnanam 
( Description of the spring season ) 

This Sarga describes in details the advent of the spring season. The effects 
of it on men and birds and beasts as also on insects, plants and vegetation and 
even on the gross elements like earth, water, fire, air, and ether are described 
(1-74). | 

Canto VII 
Dolakridavarnanam 
(Description of the swinging game ) 


Once upon a time when spring season was in full swing, Lord Siva accom- 
panied by His spouse went out to see the beauty of the mountain Kailasa (1-8 ), 


| 
| 
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Lord Siva describes the beauty of the spring season to Parvati (9-27). Female 
go-betweens describe love-lorn state of the heroines to the heros individually 
( 28-36 ). Siva continues the description of the vernal beauty (37-43). At the 
time of Siva’s describing the vernal beauty to Parvati the son of Sildda ice. 
Nandi urges Siva as follows (44-45). Nandi briefly describes the beauty of 
spring and requests Siva that Parvati should be allowed by Him to mount a 
swing to which Siva consents (46-52). Siva requests Parvati to mount the 
swing (53-€0). Parvati honours the words of Siva and mounts the swing (61). 
The swinging of Parvati is described ( 62-66 ). 


Canto VIII 
Puspavacayavarnanam 
(Description of flower-plucking ) 


The various means employed to remedy the fatigue of Parvati caused by 
swinging for a long time are described (1-12). When by the employment of 
cooling measures Her fatigue was removed Parvati began the plucking of 
flowers (13). The plucking of flowers by various celestial damsels is described 
(14-50). The limbs of celestial damsels, decorated. by flowers are described 
(51, 52, 54, 56). The condition of creepers and trees after the plucking off of 
flowers from them is described ( 53, 55). 


Canto [IX 
Jalakridavarnanam 


( Description of water-sport ) 


The celestial damsels were perspiring on account of plucking of flowers 
(1-4, 7). In the meanwhile the Sun reached the zenith (5-6). The celestial 
ladies went to M4nasa lake to enjoy plunging in its waters (8). They saw 
the lake with curiosity (9). They sat on the top of the stone-slabs to remove 
their fatigue (10-11). They were seen in the waters as reflections (12 ). Their 
reflections in the water of the lake made them look like aquatic females coming 
out (13). They vanquished the pride of the swans on the bank by their gait 
(16). Their glances also became playful towards the foam that resembled their 
laughter (17). The mass of resounding waves as it were blew the auspicious 
conch-shell by the foam in its front at the time of the bath of Parvati (18). The 
buds of Asoka flowers abandoned their braid of hair which was moved before 


plunging into water (19). The beauty of the lake was enhanced by the proxi-' 


mity of the celestial damsels before their plunging in its waters (20-26). The 
divine ladies bathed in the waters of the lake (27-44). Lord Siva along with 
Parvati came of His own accord to the shore of the lake on account of interest 
in water-sport (45). The lake appeared like a widower in proximity of Siyg 
( 46). Flowever, the lake acquired as it were Sayujya with Lord Siva at that: 


————————— EE 


I _____ 
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time (47, 49). The reflection of the fire in the third eye of Siva in the waters 
of the lake appeared like the submarine fire (48). Lord Siva and Parvati plung- 
ed into its waters and bathed themselves (50, 52, 56). The lake worshipped 
both Siva and Parvati in its own way (51, 53-55 ). 


Canto X 
Sandhyavarnanam 
( Description of the evening twilight ) 


The Sun after traversing the firmament approached the setting mountain 
(1-8). The orb of the Sun gradually declined under the horizen of the 
Western ocean (9-19). The abhisarikas started to approach their beloveds ( 20, 
26-28 ). The Cakravakas began to shed tears at the time of the spread of dark- 
ness (21). The darkness troubled those who were separated (22). At the 
time of evening-dance of Siva the water of the ocean increased as it were by the 
water of the river Ganges on His head (23). The lamps after having shattered 
the darkness made it more dense (24). The lamps in the houses began to burn 
as it were the beloveds of travellers (25). The effects of darkness were found 
on lotuses (29), on creatures ( 30 ), On day-lotuses and night-lotuses (32), on 
the Eastern quarter ( 33 ), and on the stones lying on the Eastern mountain (34). 
Darkness in the form of bees stretched out its limbs in the middle of full blown 
night-lotuses (31), The vegetables extended their hands in the form of lustre 
to embrace their lord viz. the moon (35). The moonlight and darkness came 
in conflict with each other (36-40). Then there was the moon-rise (41-61). 


Canto XI 
Candravarnanam 
(Description of the moon) 

The orb of the moon is described (1-12). The lovers praise their beloveds 
( 13-24). Then follows the description of the Abhisdrikds on their way (25- 
32), followed by the description of the Jyotsnabhisarikas (33-41). Next follows 
the eulogy of the maidens by their lovers (42-51). The ladies censure the 
moon (52-62). The maidens eulogize the moon (63-73). Srigara is describ- 
ed as an elephant (74). The constellations are represented as the bunch of 
flowers of the desire-fulfilling tree viz. Srngara (75 ). 


Canto XII 
Candravarnanam 
(Description of the moon continued ) 
Kama equips himself (1-12). Rati entreats Kama out of love ( 13-24 ). 


The female messengers advise the lovers (25-35). The agitation of the sea is 
described (36-55). Benediction is sought from the moon (56-73 ). Then 
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follows the eulogy of the moon (74-86). The heroine rebukes a lady messenger 
whose debauchery becomes manifest to her (87-93). Then the effects of the 
moon-rise are described ( 94-97 ). 
Canto XII 
Prasadhanavarnanam 
( Description of the toilette ) 
In this canto, the decoration of the various limbs of the damsels of heaven 
by ornaments, unguents, flowers, fumigation and apparel is described ( 1-52). 
Canto XIV 
Panakelivarnanam 


(Description of wine-drinking ) 





In this canto, the drinking of wine by the denizens of heaven is described 
at length ( 1-68 ). 


Canto XV 

Kridavarnanam 

( Description of amorous sports ) 
In this canto, the amorous sports of the denizens of heaven in company 
of their spouses are described in details until the day-break ( 1-50 ). 

| Canto XVI 

Prabhatavarnanam 

(Description of the morning ) 


At the time preceding the day-break, the bards sang the panegyric to wake 


up Siva ( 1-56 ). Lord Siva woke up (57). The morning thoroughly worshipped 
Lord Siva (59 ). 


Canto XVII 
Paramesvaradevasamagamavarnanam 
(Description of the meeting of the supreme deity with the gods ) 


Lord Siva entered the assembly of gods (1-5). Lord Siva presided over 
the assembly (6-16). The gods eulogized Lord Siva (17-33). Lord Siva told 
the gods that their loss of courage indicated an all-pervading calamity ( 34-45 ), 
Brahma informed Siva how the Tripurdsuras got the boon from Him and how 
they were troubling the three worlds ( 46-66 ). On hearing it the retinue of Siva 
got angry ( 67 ). 


Canto XVIII 
' Ganaksobhavarnanam 


‘(Description of the agitation of the troop) 


The whole of this canto describes in details the agitation of the members 
of the troop of Siva individually (1-61 ). 
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Canto XIX 
Ganodyogavarnanam 
(Description of the activities of the troop ) 


The transformations on the bodies of the members of the troop of Siva 
exhibited their wrath (1-8). Siva waved His right hand and benumbed the 
noise of His followers (9). Siva began to address them (10-12). Siva advised 
the gods to fight with the Tripurasuras since the gods were the partial incarna- 
tions of Siva Himself (13-26). The gods explained their own inability to 
vanquish the Tripurasuras and again requested Siva to destroy them (27-39 ), 
Siva ordered the gods to prepare a suitable chariot for Him in order to destroy 
their enemies ( 40-43 ). The gods were satisfied and overjoyed and confided in 
the stability of their godhood ( 44-46), By echoing of the noise of the troop of 
Siva Kaildsa as it were blew the auspicious conch at the time of their march ( 47 ). 
At that time inauspicious omens appeared in the Tripuras (48-66). While the 
auspicious omens appeared in the abodes of gods ( 66). 


Canto XX 
Rathabandhanam 
(The preparation of a chariot ) 


In this canto, there is the description in details of the preparation 


and the 
furnishing of the chariot of Lord Siva by the gods ( 1-65 ). . 
Canto XXI 
Ganaprasthanavarnanam 
( Description of the march of the troop ) 
The preliminaries before marching and the marching of the army of Lord 


Siva towards Tripura are described ( 1-19 ). The parting of the warriors from 
their beloveds is described (20-29), Again the march of the army of Siva 
towards Tripura is described ( 30-42 ). The effects on Tripura of the March of 
Siva’s army are described ( 43-53 ), 
Canto XXII 
Daityapuriksobhavarnanam 
( Description of the agitation of the city of the demons ) 
This canto describes the coming out of the demons from their three citi 
to fight with the army of gods and their sorrow as a consequence of the apt 
ance of the inauspicious omens before them (1-57). Then the Collision 6 ee 


f the 
rmies is described (58 ). 
rit Canto XXIII 


Yuddhavarnanam 
( Description of the battle ) 


In this canto there is a detailed description of the fight of the ar 
with that of the Tripura (1-56 ), 


y of ZOdg 
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Canto XXIV 
Tripuradahavarnanam 
(Description of the burning of Tripura ) 


At the gathering together of the three cities the fight became more furious 
(1-5). Having seen the proximity of the three cities gods threw their timid 
and beseeching glances towards Siva (6). Siva discharged the arrow and it got 
near the three cities (7-14). The three cities were destroyed ( 15-32). The gods 
were overjoyed and. began to dance in an unrestrained manner (33). The 
female prisoners brought from heaven by the demons were released from the 
three cities (34). At the gesture of the eyebrow of Siva gods gave up the 
forms they had assumed and appeared in their own natural forms (35). The 
burning Tripuras fell into the Western ocean (36-37). Siva withdrew that 
terrible modification (38). The army of gods returned to heaven ( 39). The 
gods regained the prosperity of heaven (40-42). By the lustre of the jewels on 
the precipice mountain Kailasa as it were embraced Siva (43). Having heard 
the eulogy of the gods Siva dismissed them with an affectionate glance (44), 


Canto XXV 
_ Granthakartrkavikalinakavipanditadivarnanam? 
( Descripticn of the contemporary poets and scholars ) 


The poet experienced the joy of rendering his poetic talents fruitful by 
eulogizing Siva only in contrast with the eulogizing of aking (1-9). He thought 
of putting his poem before the assembly of scholars that had gathered at the 
house of his elder brother Alankadra to test it (10-20). Alankara forced 
Mankha to occupy half of his own seat which he accepted with respect and 
diffidence (21). Then the poet has recorded the proficiency in various branches 
of knowledge and other personal achievements of thirty-two scholars viz. 
Nandana (22-25); Ruyyaka (26-30, 135); Ramyadeva (31-33); Lostadeva 


(34-36); Srigarbha (48-50); Mandana (51-53); Srikantha (54); Garga 


(55-56 ); Devadhara ( 57-59 ); Naga ( 62-64); Trailokya ( 65-66 ); Damodara 
(67-68 ); Sastha ( 69-70 ); Jinduka ( 71-72); Jalhana ( 73-75 ); Govinda (76-77); 
Kalyana ( 78-80); Bhudda and Srivatsa (81-82 ); Ananda ( 83-84); Padmaraja 
(85-86 ); Gunna (87-88 ); Laksmideva ( 89-91 ); Janakaraja ( 92-93 ); Prakata 
( 94-95 ); Ananda ( 96-97 ); Suhala (98-99 ); Suhala (an ambassador of king 
Govindacandra of Kanyakubja i.e. Kanoja ) (100-102); Jogaraja (106-107 ye 
Tejakantha (an ambassador of king Apardditya of Kunkuna ( Konkana ) 
(108-111); VagiSvara (127); Patu (129-131 ). Lostadeva eulogized Alankdra 
(37-47). Devadhara also eulogized Alankara (60-61 ). Devadhara eulogized 
king Jayasimha also (61). Suhala (the ambassador of king Govindacandra ) 


—— 


2 This title is mentioned only in the list of contents by the editors. 
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gave the poet a riddle (samasya ) (103). Within no time the poet could solve 
the samasya (104). The samasya solved by Mankha (105). Tejakantha con- 
gratulated Mankha since his speech was not defiled by the eulogy ‘of kings 
(112-116). However he entreated Mankha to compose a few verses in praise of 
a king in order to favour them (117-118). Mankka began his eulogy of a king 
in compliance with the request of Tejakantha (119). Mankha eulogized a king 
(120-126). Wagisvara eulogized Alankara ( Lankaka )(128). Patu expressed 
his desire to see the fame of the poem of Mankha well-established ( 132). 
Mankha was astonished to find the assembly joyful (133). Then there was a 
prolonged discussion (134). Ruyyaka, the teacher of Mankha, congratulated 
him for having rendered his speech fruitful by singing the praise of Siva and 
commanded him to read out his poem to the assembly ( 135-141). In compli- 
ance with the order of Ruyyaka, Mankha read out the poem to the assembly 
(142-143). The poem was highly appreciated by the members of the assembly 
(144-150.). Then the poet dedicated the poem to Lord Siva (150-151). In 
keeping with the order of his father, a resident of Kailasa, who had appeared 
before him in a dream, Mankha composed the work and was satisfied (152). 


sc2 





: CHAPTER II 
SOURCES AND INNOVATIONS 


The story of ‘ Tripuradahana’ by Lord Siva is one which has attracted 
many poets and dramatists to enrich the Sanskrit literature by frequently drawing 
upon it.! Thus it has become one of the most popular stories of India. In its 
most germinal form it is found in the Satapatha and the Aitareya Brahmanas, 2 
It occurs in the Puranas, 3 in the Mbh.? and also in the literary works of diverse 
nature.* Notwithstanding certain deviations, elaborations and additions which 
are riecessary to cast the matter-of-fact narrative of the Mbh., into the mould of 
an ornate poem, Mankha seems to follow generally the account as given in the 
Karnaparvan of the Mbh. “A similar account is found in the Sivapurana with 
the exception of a spurious mention of a wel! enlivening the dead. The account 
of this story as found in Adhydyas (chapters ) 129-140 of the Matsyapurana is a 
detailed one. However it differs from that which is found in the Sivapurana in 
important details. The deviations are as follows. 


There is no mention of Kamalaksa instead Maya himself is stated to have 
practised penance along with Taraka(aksa) and Vidyunmali in MP. 129. 3-5. 
In MP. 130. 7-9 it is stated that each one of Taraka(aksa ), Vidyunmali and 
Maya was the overlord of the city made up of iron, silver and gold respectively,6 
The details of the constituents of the chariot of Lord Siva in the MP. chapter 
133 generally agree with those given in the Sivapurina though differing in minor 


1 Vide Appendix J, for a bricf outline of the literature on the Tripuradahana story. 

2 cf. SBIII. 4.4.4; ABT. 25. 

3 Bhagavata IV. 17. 13 ; V. 24. 28 ; VII. 10. 54 and 63 ; VIIi. 6. 31; XI. 16. 20: Brahm. 
anda III. 72,82; Vayu 97. 82; Matsya Chapters 129-130; Chapters 135-140 ; 187. 8, 14-16 ; 
188. 9-10; Siva II. 5. 1-10; ( Jnana Samhita ) XIX ; XXIV ; Linga LXXI- LXXIL- Shins, 
XXXIV-XXXV ; Padma (Svarga Khanda) VII; Skanda (Avantya Khanda-Reva Khanda ) 
XXVI-XXVIII ; ( Vaisnava Khanda) XXXV. 

For further information about the three recensions of the Tripura legend Vide the article 
‘The Tr pura Episode in Sanskrit Literature’ by Kumari Bhakti Sudha Mukhopadhyaya which 
appeared in Journal Of The Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. VIII. Part 4, August, 
1951, pp. 371-395. In the said article the story of Tripuradahana, is explained as a mytho. 
logical representation of a spiritual phenomenon i.e, the destruction of Avidya and its result 
Brahma-realisation. 

4 Cf. Dronaparvan Chapter 173 stanzas 52-58 and Karnaparvan Chapter 24 BOR], 
Poona. 1958 and 1950 respectively. Harivam§sa ( Bhavisya Parva ) C XXXIII. 

5 Vide Appendix 1. 

6 According to the critical edition of the Mbh. Dronaparvan 173. 53 the respective 
overlords were Tarakaksa, Kamalaksa and Vidyunmali. 
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points from them. In MP. chapter 135 sts. 10-13 it is stated that in accordance 
with the command of Siva, Indra accompanied by the gods and the followers of 
Siva attacked the Tripuras while Siva stood in His chariot awaiting the coming: 
together of the three cities to strike them. In MP. 135. 55-56 Nandi is stated to 
have killed Vidyunmali but as mentioned in MP. 136. 9-11 Maya created by the 
power of his witchcraft a well filled with ambrosia to bring to life the dead bodies 
by dipping them into the nectar of the well and enlivened Vidyunmali ( MP. 136, 
16-17). Moreover in MP. 136. 58-59 it is mentioned that Lord Visnu took the 
form of a bull and by His horns gave support to the chariot of Siva which was 
perishing without any support and then crushing the army of the demons entered 
the Tripura and drank up the nectar contained in the well there (MP. 136. 
63-64). Thereupon Maya advised the demons to resort to the ocean ( MP. 137. 
19-21). In MP. 138. 23-26 it is stated that Indra attacked Tripura from the 
eastern gate, Skanda from the northern, Yama and Kubera from the western and 
Lord Siva from the southern. Then follows the slaughter of Taraka( aksa) by 
Nandi ( MP, 138. 46) and that of Vidyunmali also by Nandi (MP. 140. 34-36 ). 

At last at the behest of Lord Siva Nandi went to Tripura even before the arrow 
of Siva could reach it and persuaded Maya with success to get out of Tripura 


_ (MP. 140.51). Regarding the outstanding roles of Maya and Nandi as well 


as all other details from MP. mentioned above except that pertaining to the 
constituents of the chariot of Siva it should be stated that they have no 
parallel to them in the Sivapuréna. The account of Tripuradahana story 
as found in the Bhagavatapurana ( VII. 10. 54-68 ) is merely an abridgement of 
that which is met with in Matsyapurdna chapters 129 to 140. 


The account of this story as found in the Sivapurana has got the following 
peculiarities. In SVP. II. 5.1.10 it is mentioned that the Tripurasuras viz. 
Tarakaksa, Kamalaksa and Vidyunmali practised penance in the cave of the 
mountain Meru. Moreover it is stated in SVP. II. 5.3. 1-6 that Siva refused to 
destroy the Tripurasuras even though they were oppressing the gods and the 
world since they were doing meritorious deeds and were devoted towards Him. 
Thereupon a Jain ascetic was created and ordered by Visnu to initiate the 
demons in the Tripuras in the religion pervaded by darkness so that they might 
abandon the Vedic religion and Siva’s devotion ( SVP. II. 5.4. 1-20) which he 
could accomplish skilfully as stated in SVP. II. 5.5. Then in §VP. II. 5-7.29-08 
it is stated that Visnu accompanied by the gods propitiated Siva by repeating a 
formula’ sacred to Siva. Next follows the description of the constituents of the 
chariot of Siva. They can be classified into three heads. Thus some of those 
constituents were made up of various things of the universe as stated in SVP. 








7 ‘geaq: fata aa wa He Fe aly aA: Se’ 
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II. 5.8. 7-11. 13. 14-19. 21-23-25.26. 28 etc., while some were composed of vari- 
ous measures of time as mentioned in SVP. II. 5.8.11.12 etc., whereas some of 
them were made up of spiritual entities as stated in SVP. II. 5.8.14.15 and 26. 
Then a voice from the sky informed Siva that until He worshipped Ganapati 
He would not be able to destroy the Tripuras whereupon He did accordingly 
(SVP. II. 5.10.6.7 ). 

INNOVATIONS 


Though following mainly the account given in the Karnaparvan of the 
Mbh. and agreeing in certain respects with that found in the Puranas Mankha 
seems to deviate in the following details :— 


1, The role of Visnu as found in the story of Tripuradahana in MP, 
is so prominent that He appears to be another hero instead of remaining an ally 
of the hero viz. Siva. It was Visnu who took the form ofa huge bull and 
supported on his horns the chariot of Siva which was perishing without any 
support. Moreover it was He who entered Tripura in His bull form and drank 
up the nectar in the well there which could enliven the corpses of demons dipped 
into it and without the annihilation of which it was impossible to destroy the 
Tripurdsuras. Similarly Visnu’s role in this story as found in SVP. is so very 
vital that-He becomes as it were.an associate hero. As mentioned therein He 
got the demons in the Tripuras converted into the religion pervaded by darkness 
through the agency of a Jain ascetic created by Him in order to make them 
abandon the true religion because it was impossible to expose them to their own 
ruin in any other way. In the Karnaparvan of the Mbh. this story was narrated 
to king Salya by Duryodhana in order to emphasize the need of a charioteer 
who must be superior to the warrior riding the chariot and so Duryodhana 
quoted in his support the above instance in which Brahma who was considered 
superior to Siva was made a charioteer of Siva. Thus the superiority of Brahma 
over Siva was specifically advocated in this story of Karnaparvan. But the 
equality in the status enjoyed by Visnu with that of Siva as found in the Puranas 
mentioned above or the superiority in it established in the case of Brahma Over: 
that of Siva as found in the Karnaparvan of Mbh., both were equally derogatory 
in depicting a truly heroic role for Siva. It is perhaps with this idea that the 
poet has judicicusly dropped the incidents which present with prominence the. 
roles of Visnu or Brahma. Though negative by nature it is an important inno- 
vation. 7 


2. Usually a rat is considered to be a vehicle of Ganapati in the mythology 
but it is stated in XXIII. 14 that while fighting with the Tripurdsuras he wag 
riding a lion. 


3 Mankha assigns a specific reason as to why the Tripuras gathereg. 
together the reason which is quite different from that found in the Puranas ang 
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in the Mbh. (See below Table of Contents ). According to the statement made 
by Mankha (XXIII. 49) the Tripuras gathered together out of their wrath to 
conquer their enemy by a joint attack. It is however a cogent reason. 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CONTENTS 


On the following pages is given a comparative table of contents of this 
story as found in the SVP., the Karnaparvan of the Mbh. and the Sc. which 
would bring home to us the indebtedness of Sc. to the two earlier works. 


a ec ee Se CS ES 











subject-matter oe 5 watts XVII 
Brahma narrated to Siva the way how the 46-66 
Tripurasuras got the boon from Him. 
After the annihilation of Tarakasura by 1.7 24.4 478 
Skanda the son of Siva, the three sons of 
Tarakasura practised penance. 
Among them Tarakaksa was the eldest. 1.8 4° 


Vidyunmali was younger than he. Kamala- 
Ksa was the youngest. 


They practised penance in the cave of the 1.10 
mountain Meru. 


They practised severe austerities. 1.11-24 | 5-6 48-49 
Brahma was pleased with their austerity L253 6 49-50 
and appeared before them to give them a 
boon. 
They requested Brahma to bestow immor- 1.30-34 7 10 = 541 


tality on them and to make them free from 
old age and diseases. | 
Brahma replied that absolute immortality 1.36-41 812 5513 
is impossible in case of any born creature 
and advised them to choose a cause of their 
death which might be absolutely difficult to 





8 Only three Asuras are mentioned. 
9 Merely their names are given. 
10 They demanded immortality only. 
11 The sign = is used to indicate the agreement in the subject matter of our text with 
that of Mbh. Karnaparvan. 
12 No specification by Brahma that they ought to choose a cause of their death. 
13. Brahma urged them that no one could ever bestow immortality on somebody else, 
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. SVP. MBh. Sc. 
Subject-matter Il. 5 VIII. 24 XVII 





bring about so that death would not over- 
take them. 
Thereupon they demanded three cities un- 1.42-45 10 
assailable by gods and endowed with all 
sorts of prosperity. 


According to their convention the three 1.48-50 114 
cities used to come together at one place at 
the end of one thousand years when the 
Puskaravarta clouds were raining and when 
the moon was situated in the Pusya cons- 
tellation at Abhijit time. 


Lord Siva, riding an impossible fully 1.51-52 Ze = 56 
furnished chariot might destroy their cities 
by an impossible single arrow. 


Then Maya created the city made up of 1.57-58 14.18 58-61 
gold for Taraksa, of silver for Kamalaiksa 
and of iron for Vidyunmiali. 


They were in heaven, in the sky and on _ 1.58 15.1616 60-6117 
the earth respectively. 


Maya himself entered the Tripuras. 159. 21-22 


Hari, the son of Taraka_ propitiated 23-26 
Brahma by austerities and obtained a well 
filled with nectar that could enliven the 
dead. 


The gods who were troubled by the 2.3-6 31 62 
Tripurasuras went to Brahma for protection. 


Brahma advised them to propitiate Siva 2.8-62 35-36 XIX.47 


for the destruction of the Tripura where- 
upon they went to Siva and praised Him. 





14 Mention is made only of their coming together at the end of one thousand years. 

15 No other details except that they should be pierced by a single arrow are given. 

16 Each city was hundred yojanas long and equally broad. 

17 The location of the city made up of gold is not mentioned. The commentator re- 
marks that it must be in the nether world but it might be in heaven as mentioned in SVP, 


* 
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Subject-matter ae vill 34 | a 





Brahma informed Siva about the oppres- 
sion of the gods by Tripurasuras and 
requested Him to kill them. 

Siva expressed His inability to destroy the 
Tripuradsuras since they were doing merito- 
rious deeds and were devoted towards Siva. 

Visnu created a Jain ascetic and ordered 
him to deceive the demons in the Tripuras 
by initiating them in the religion pervaded 
by darkness so that they might abandon 
the Vedic religion. 

The Jain ascetic made the Tripurdsuras 
abandon the Vedic religion and Siva’s 
Devotion. 

Siva told the gods to attack jointly and 
conquer their enemies by the power of His 
weapons. 

The gods replied that the strength of the 
demons was double that of their own. 

Siva bade the gods to destory the demons 
by taking half of His own lustre. 

Gods expressed their inability to bear half 
of the lustre of Siva and requested Him to 
take half of their own lustre and destory 
them. 

Siva did accordingly and began to be 
known as Mahadeva thence forth. 

Siva ordered the gods to prepare a 
chariot for him. 

He also ordered them to furnish the 
chariot with a bow and an arrow and a 
charioteer. 

Gods made the earth an uneven chariot. 


18 Siva’s inability resulted out of the absence of any assistance. 


3.1-6 


ToT 


h3T. 


53-56 


57 18 


58. 


ee) 


60 


61 


62-63 


64-65 


65.96 


68 


19 Siva bade them to conquer their enemies by their own powers. 


20 Instead of half of His lustre, a part of it is mentioned. 


XVIT. 62 
63, 66 


XIX 
15-2519 


42 


XX. 2 
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Subject-matter ie wT ans 4 ae 
The Sun was the right wheel of the 8.6?! 71 9 
chariot. The moon was the left wheel of it. 
The clouds called Samvartaka and Bala- fe 12.1522 
haka were the leather-strings of the yoke. 
The sky was the atmosphere in the 8.9 722 =16 
chariot. 
The Mandara Mountain was the interior 8.9 6924 
of the carriage. 
The mountain Mahameru was the ground 8.10 71379 
upon which the chariot stood. 
The years were its velocity. | 8.11 4026 
The Kalas ( period of one nine-hundredth oe 13% 
of a day ) were the pins of its yoke. 
The Nimesas (moments) were its 8.12 7028 6 
wooden bottom. 
The Lavas (periods of sixtyeths of a 8.12 12? 
twinkling ) were its poles. 
The sky was its fence. 8.13 7030 a ie, 
Heaven and final beatitude were its flags. 8.13 783! 


21 As regards the constituents of the chariot of Siva many more details are given in the. 
SVP. which can be classified into three heads viz. 

(1) The things of the Universe e.g. 7-11.13-17.19. 21-23.25.26.28. 

(2) The various measures of time e.g. 11.12 

(3) Spiritual elements e.g. 14.15.26. It is unnecessary to enumerate severally each 

one of those things that formed the constituents of the chariot. 

22 The clouds appearing at the time of Universal destruction took the position of the 
place where the yoke is kept. 

23 The sky was its yoke. 

24 Mandara was the axis of the carriage. 

25 Mind was the ground upon which the chariot stood. 

26 Like an arrow Samvatsara was put on the bow of Siva whose velocity was increasing 
on account of white and black Paksa ( fortnight ). 

27 Fortitude intellect steadfastness and humility were the pins of its yoke. 

28 The shining planets were its wooden bottom. 

29 The ten lords of serpents with Dhrtarastra as their chief were its poles, 

30 The stars were the fence. 

31 Making the sky its perch Siva placed upon it His bovine bull. 








Sh ee = ee 


ee 
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weet De ee Oe eae 


: SVP. Mbh. Sc. 
arr mat I. 5 VIII. 24 XX 
AS oo ee 
The six auxiliary sciences were its 8.16 8 132 . 3733 
embellishments. 
Sesaniga became a rope for binding. 8.18 3874 
The directions and the sub-directions 8.18 6938 =4 
were its legs. | 
Some of the lunar mansions called Pus- 8.19 7656 1237=27 
kara were its legs. 
The Ganges and other eminent rivers 8.20.21 6938 =3 


took the form of women and decorated the 
chariot by holding chowries in their hands. 
Manasa and other lakes were its beauti- 8.22 71? 
ful, uneven outer portions. 
Sinivali, Anumati, Kuhi and Raka were 74 24 
made the ropes by which the horses were 
tied to the pole. 


Karma (action ), Satya ( Truth ) Tapas 75 25 
( Penance ), and Artha (riches) were made 
its reins. 
The sound of Vasat was the goad. 82 
Speech became the track of the chariot. 75 
With lightning and Indra’s bow attached 716 
to it, that blazing chariot gave fierce light. 
The Brahmana’s rod, the rod of Death, 79 31403241 


Rudra’s rod and fever became the protec- 
tors of the sides of that chariot and stood 
with faces turned towards all sides. 


Fa ae 

32 All the sacred speeches and all the sciences stood around it. 

33 Only speeches are mentioned. 

34 The fourteen lores assumed the form of a chain of the chariot. 

35 The directions etc., became the implements. 

36 Beautiful banners of various hues waved in the air. 

37. The lightning took the form of flags. 

38 The great rivers became its thighs. 

39 The day and night were its front and hind flanks. 

40 Brahmadanda was kept ready in one quarter of the chariot. 

41 Kalarudra, Danda and Jvara were kept in the other three quarters of it. 
sc3 
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| 








oe, . SVP. Mbh. Sc. 
meyeubicclamatten 1.5 = VII-24 xx 
Atharvan and Angiras became the pro- 80 33-34 
tectors of the wheels. 
The Rigveda, the Samaveda and the. | 80 35 
Puranas stood in front of the chariot. 
The Histories. and the Yajurveda be-. . i see 36 
came the protectors of the rear. Vis 
‘Lord Brahma::was the charioteer wield- 8.24 111 35.61 
ing the reins. : Sesh 
The sacred syllable ‘Om’ was His whip. 8.24 | 8242 ~39 
The mountain Himalayas was the bow 8 25 rei 5 $3%3 
of Siva. ‘ adi 
Sesa, the lord of serpents was the bow- A SEINE $344 
string. 
-Visnu was the arrow. - 5 4 (8.26). 8445" =42.45.57 
The four Vedas were the horses of the 8.27 7446 =19 
chariot. 
The remaining luminaries were the orna- Oe) Te 1348 
ments of the horses. : 
Then Lord Siva mounted the divine 9.3 112 59 
chariot which was furnished with all 
accessories. | 


A voice from the sky told Siva that until —_10.6-7 
He worshipped Ganapati He would not be orn 
able to destroy the Tripuras. As a conse-_ 
quence He Pouenipped Savapnte 


42 The syllable ‘Om’ stood in the van of that chariot. 

43 The year adorned with the six‘seasons was: made the-bow. 

44 The Kalaratri ( Death-night ) was made ae stmig of the bow. 

45 Visnu, Agni and Soma became the arrow. 

46 Indra, Varuna, Yama and Kubera were.the horses. 

47 The sky with the ‘planets;*constéllations and the stars fernied the skins for COvering, 
48 Thesky teeming with stars ‘took the form of a variegated coat of mail. 
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Subject-matter 





In the case of the Almighty the accomp- 
lishment of an action which depends on 


SVP. 
11.5 


es ee eee ees 


10.10.13 


some-one else is unbecoming if it is not by 


way of amusement. 


Thereafter the Tripuras became united 


because their time of coming together had 
arrived. 

Then Brahma and Visnu told Siva that 
the time of the destruction of the demons’ 


had arrived and requested Him to dis- : 
charge the arrow, before they get separated. 


| Then Siva stringedsthe bow and placed © 


an arrow On it. 


At the time when Abhijit Muhirta was 
prevailing Siva bent the bow and discharg- 
ed the arrow. 


That arrow pervaded by Visnu and 
having Agni as the iron pin burnt the 
Tripuras to ashes. 


The burnt Tripuras fell on the earth_ 


simultaneously. 


Except Maya, the architect immortal, 
there was neither any moveable nor any 
immoveable that was left unburnt by that 


fire. 


* 


. 10.14. 


10.17-19 


10.20 


10.25-26 


10.27 


10.28 


10.38-39 


Elaborations 


Mbh. 
VIII.24 


116 


11550 


1205! 


120 


120° 


19 


Sc. 
XX 


52-55 


XXIV 
649 


30-32 


The Tripuradahana story occupies 120 verses in the Karnaparvan of the 
Mbh. It is however expanded in 342 verses in the Sc. Thus elaboration be- 





49 Having seen the Tripuras coming together the gods threw their beseeching glances to- 


wards Siva. 


50 With the arrow Siva united the PaSupata weapon and waited thinking of the triple city. 


51 Only discharging the arrow is mentioned. 


52 The burnt Tripuras were thrown in the Western ocean. 
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comes one of the main features of the Sc. Cantos V, XVII, XX, XXIJ, XXIII, 
XXIV illustrate the instances of elaboration in the Sc. 


Additions 


The additions in the Sc., which have no parallel in the Mbh. are detailed 
below. They can be classified into three distinct groups viz. (1) the additions 
which have some relation with the story either closely or faintly, (2) the addi- 
tions which have no relation with the story but which are deemed necessary by 
the poet to fulfil the requisite of an epic poem in accordance with the rules laid 
down in the works on rhetorics and (3) other additions having no bearing with 
the theme. The first group is illustrated by Cantos IV, XVI, XVIII, XIX, XXII, 
the second by Cantos VI to XV, and the third by Cantos I to III and XXV. 


New Characters 


Following are some new characters introduced by the poet. However they 
are no new inventions of the poet since they are familiarized by the puranas. 
They are Puspadanta ( XVIII.43 ), Bhrngiri{i ( XVIII.44; XXIII.18 ), Virabhadra 
(XVIUL49, XX1.2 ), Tandu ( XVIII.50; XXIII.19 ) and MahakAla (a troop of so 
called demigods ) XXI.4. 





—— 
~ uci. 
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CHAPTER III 
LIFE AND PERSONALITY OF MANKHA 


A Life Sketch of Mankha : 

In the Sanskrit literature it is only very rarely that we come across an 
author who has given complete information about his own self, his relatives, his 
place of residence and such other useful matter. The author of the Srikantha- 
carita is one of such writers. We get good information regarding our poet both 
from internal as well as external sources. We get following glimpses about his 
life. 

Manmatha, the grandfather of the poet was famous as a protege of the 
rulers who were kind to suppliants (IJI.31 ). He was without enemies, full of 
pity and forbearance (III.32). He liberally gave gifts to Brahmins and washed 
off internal sin (111.33). He was famous far and wide as a pious Mahamahe- 
vara! (III.34). He begot a son called Vigvavarta who was liberal, full of pity 
and famous on account of his good expressions (III.35). He gave as gifts to 
Brahmins many cows with the tip of their horns adorned with gold (III.36 ). 
His ignorance ( Avidya ) diminished and he could visualize non-duality having 
abandoned duality (III.37). He was a great devotee of Siva (I1I.38). His 
humility is seen in IIJ.39. He used to worship an idol of Siva (III.40-44 ). His 
eldest son was Srngara who was devoted to truth and learning (III.45). He 
had learning and riches combined in him and he was followed by poetic skill and 
fluency of speech. He was liberal in giving alms and enjoyed the worldly 
pleasures (III.46). King Sussala appointed him as a Brhattantrapati or a 
magistrate (III.50). He was a man of prompt action, a knower of secrets and 
sciences still humble and famous for his good qualities (III.51). According to 
the information supplied by Kalhana in his Rajatarangini viii.2422, Srngara too, 
who was a judge (tantrapati), and a man of virtue, constructed a Matha, a 
garden and an oblong tank by (the hill of) Sridvara.2 Jonaraja, in his comments 
on ii1.50, explains the otherwise unknown term Brhattantrapati as dharmadhi- 
karin ‘judge ’.3 Further in viii.2426 Kalhana says—‘* The Matha which Srigara- 
bhatta erected by the side of the Bhattarakamatha, did not enjoy particular fame, 
being like a well by the side of the full ocean”.* Bhrnga was his younger brother 
who was rejoicing to see Vasanta his relative well-established and was removing 


i ain eee 





1 Cf. “the Kashmirian titles Rajanaka and MahamaheSvara indicate that he ( Jaya- 
dratha ) was a Kashmirian Saiva” Dasgupta and De HSL. p. 323, foot note no. 2. 

2 Vide English Translation of Rajatarangini by M. A, Stein, Vol. IT, p. 187. 

3 Ibid. foot note p. 187. | 

4 Ibid. p. 188. 
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the gloom of the good. Even though rich he kept pride at a distance from him 
(III.52). He could rise to a higher and higher place without any impediment 
(111.53). His face was extremely radiant with the graceful movement of the 
pupils of the eyes. His speech was accomplished by pleasing words. His servants 
were also rich (IIJ.54). Even though he followed the behaviour of good per- 
sons there was no decrease in his affection towards the relatives (III.55). His 
younger brother was Alankara also called Lankaka (XXV) who wasa great 
scholar (111.56; 58) as well as a great grammarian (III.57). His fame was 
beyond measure and had crossed all boundaries (II{ 59). He was so good at 
dialectics that his opponents found themselves quite at a loss in the debate 
( III.60) and became tonguetied (III.61). King Sussala made Alankdra a 
minister for war and peace (III.62). He was a lover of scholarship and made 
the scholars flourish. Moreover he opened the doors of temples which were 
formerly covered with thick paste of mud (TIII.62). Rajatarangini supplies 
some additional information with regard to Alankara and his father in viii.2423, 
2424, and 2425. It runs as follows—‘‘ Alankara, the superintendent of the 
great treasury ( brhadgafija ), embellished the land by constructing bathing-huts 
(snanakosthaka ), Mathas, Brahmapuris, bridges, and the like.”’* ( v. 2423 ). 
Alankara figures in the subsequent narrative in the high office of Rajasthaniya 
or chief-justice vide viii. 2557, 2618, 2671 etc.6 When Mankha wrote his poem 
Alankara had not yet attained the higher office of Rajasthaniya.? ‘‘ He, a man 
of wisdom ( budha), was born from one who was versed in the arts, and was 
ever giving relief by medicinal herbs ( or, he was like the planet Mercury ( Budha ) 
who was born from the Moon which ever gives comfort to the herbs ); he known 
as a poet (kavi) surpassed all liberal persons by his liberality (or, he was famous 
like the planet Venus ( Kavi), which has freed itself from connection with the 
demons ( danavatva ) by renunciation. ’’8 ( v. 2424). It would appear from our 
passage that Alankara’s father practised also as a physician. Mankha in his Sc, 
iii.35-44 does not mention this fact about his father.? ‘He (Alankara ) being 
a worshipper of Visnu, like none before him, was attached to the king (ntsimha), 
distributed gold, food and clothing which was without harm, and presented 
cows at the festival of (Visnu Adi- ) Varaha.”!° (v. 2425). Thus we find that 
Alankara was perhaps the only person right from his grand-father to his other 
three brothers who was an ardent worshipper of Visnu. The fame of the four 
sons (including the poet himself ) acted as a tonic to their father who was as it 





Ibid, p. 188. 
Ibid. foot note p. 188. 
Ibid. foot note p. 188. 
Ibid. foot note p. 188. 
Ibid. foot note p. 188. 
10 Ibid. p. 188. 
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were regaining youth (III.67). When death was approaching the father of the 
poet there arose fresh devotion towards Ranasvami in him (III.68). Once on 
the Sivaratri day he was lying on a bed of KuSa grass ( III.69 ). On that day in 
the place of pilgrimage sacred on account of the existence of Ranasvami, Visva- 
varta abandoned his body and obtained the form of Harihara ( HI.70). The 
power of discrimination of the sons of Visvavarta gradually removed their 
sorrow caused by the death of their father (III.71 ). Mankha was the younger 
brother of Alankara who was thoroughly educated by his teacher (III.63). He 
was the one and only abode of wealth. He was tall and did not approach any- 
body (III.64). He attained dexterity in various arts,!! sciences and laws govern- 
ing human behaviour simultaneously. Moreover he knew many a language!2 
(111.65). Immediately after appointing Alankara king Jayasimha son of king 
Sussala appointed Mankha as a Prajapalanakaryaptrusa or a judge! (III.66 ). 
Once upon a time after the death of his father Mankha was observinga vow on 
Ekadasi day and was sleeping alone in the topmost part of his house that night 
(111.72). His father ViSvavarta appeared before him in the joint form of Hari- 
hara in dream ( IIJ.73 ), and commanded Mankha to compose a work eulogizing 
Siva (Il.75). Then Vigvavarta disappeared along with the moon in the sky 
(III.76). Next morning Mankha woke up with his mind filled with anxiety, 
pathos and wonder (III.77). Thereafter he made up his mind to compose 
Srikanthacarita in compliance with the command of his father ( IIL.78 ). 


Mankha refers to the great grammarians of the past as sttrakrt ( Panini), 
vartikakrt ( Vararuci ), and istikrt ( Patafjali) in 111.57. He adds his elder 
brother Alankara as the fourth of them (III.57 ). He eulogizes poet laureates in 
the most glorificatory terms (II.10; 35; 39; 40; 43; 45; 52; 53 and 55 ). Manhkha 
refers to the poets who were his predecessors viz. Mentha,'4 Subandhu, Bharavi 
and Bana (1153). The self-confidence of the poet is easily seen in II.26; 53. 
After composing the Srikanthacarita the poet at the behest of his teacher Ruy- 
yaka, read it out before the assembly of the learned persons which had assembled 
at the house of Alankara ( XXV.15, 16, 140, 141). Tejakantha, an ambassador 
of Aparaditya, the king of Konkana, requested Mankha to compose some 
stanzas in praise of a king in order to oblige others by enabling them to gain 
eminence in the courts of kings by reproducing those stanzas ( XXV.112-118 ). 





aN 


41° Cf. Jonaraja: * gatg acaatamfestg i’ p. 42 NSP. ed. 
12 Cf. Jonaraja: * agfuqguataeantatacgrad | > p. 42 NSP. ed. 
13. Cf. qarat qeaweaaeaa Taare: | 
TIM TSAaATET Vi Paraafaiaseay u 3.46 
14 Mentha flourished under the reigns of Vikramaditya and Matrgupta, the latter of 


which was his patron. Mentha wrote a poem called Hayagrivavadha which is now lost to us, 
Vide Dr. M. A. Stein, Introduction to Rajatarangini, p. 84, 
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Accordingly Mankha composed stanzas in praise of a king ( XX¥V.120-126 ) 
which testify to his capacity of being a Sighrakavi ( quick composer ). Another 
one called Suhala, an ambassador of Govindacandra, the king of Kanyakubja, 
put before the poet a samasya which was solved immediately by Mankha by 
supplying the other half ( XXV.105 )!> much to the astonishment of the gathering 
{XXV.104). From his references to king Jayasimha as a ruling sovereign in 
IlI.66 and XXV.61 it becomes clear that Mankha was a contemporary of that 
king. The city Pravara situated in Kashmir was the place of residence of Mankha 


along with his brothers and predecessors upto his grandfather Manmatha 
(11.21 ). 


The above information, supplied by the poem itself, is corroborated by the 
external source such as Kalhana’s Rajatarangini!® (1149 A.D.).!" Over and 
above the Sc. Mankha has written Anekarthkosa,!® a lexicon. 


Personality of Mankha 


Mankha held the devotion of Lord Siva in high esteem (1.44). He 
thought it worth-while to be a bard of Lord Siva instead of being a bard of 
kings (1.56). From the study of the whole poem it becomes clear that Lord 
Siva was a favourite deity of Mankha. The Ardhan4risvara form of this deity 
which is eulogized at various places in this poem shows his special attraction 
towards that form of Siva (1.48 ; II.45 ; V.20; V.20; 31; XI. 65 ; XIX.-65), 
His regard for Sarasvati is easily noticeable in I.34 and I.36. Moreover, he was 
a pious man who used to observe the vow of fasting on Ekadaéi (i.e. on the 
eleventh day of a fortnight ) (III. 72). By the statements of Mankha that his 
father attained the joint form of Harihara after his death we can safely infer 
that the poet aimed at synthesis in the worship of Siva and Visnu ( III.70 : 73% 
X.40). Mankha in keeping with mythology believed in the non-difference 


5 yaguaaiaqaiktect Usgelse: faz- 


asa faa: sdifa foqaeat cadoser ( 2fa satin) 
* * ; * 
uaa gear faa seas 
teeth faa areearsrattadiaiafa: u 84.90% (sft aAreTTTTT ) 

16 VIII. 2422, 2423, 2557, 2618, 2658, 3354. Also Cf. 

Ga: qwaayyg: aaa: | 

araqeaietiard safiar adiafa: u 
Rajatarangini, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. LI, p. 300 st. 43. , 

17 Vide Kalhana’s Rajatarangini translated by M. A. Stein, Vol. 1, Introduction p. 6, 

18 Vide History of Sanskrit Literature by Dr. A. B. Keith, p. 414, 


—— 
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between Brahma, Visnu and Mahe§ga (XVII. 19). In compliance with the com- 
mand of his father who appeared before him in the joint form of Harihara in 
dream Mankha made up his mind to compose Srikanthacarita in praise of Siva 
(111.78 ). This shows that he was obedient to his father. Over and above be- 
ing a poet Mankha was also a judge (a prajapalanakaryaptrusa ), an important 
official of the king of Kashmir (III.66 ). Next to his brother Alankara, he 
succeeded: to the post of a minister for war and peace as mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini.'9 In the same place in the Rajatarangini viz. viii.3354, Kalhana 
has referred to Mankha who distinguished himself by erecting a shrine of Sri- 
kantha (Siva) together with a Matha. In his foot-note to the same stanza of 
the Rajatarangini, Dr. M.A. Stein writes—‘ The title of the latter ( ‘‘ Srikantha’s 
deeds’’ ) refers to Siva under the same name which Kalhana gives for the Linga 
erected by Mankha.’29 His high-praise by Tejakantha (XXV. 112-118), an 
ambassador of Aparaditya, the king of Konkana and by his own teacher Ruyyaka 
( XXV. 136-141 ) in the midst of an assembly of learned persons leaves no doubt 
as regards his eminent personality and strong qualities. Like many Sanskrit 
writers he was a fatalist (V.2). As Mankha was an important officer of the 
king of Kashmir his first-hand knowledge of court-life becomes evident as a 
result of which he has supplied vivid descriptions of the awakening of Lord 
Siva by reciting panegyrics in the early morning in canto XVI and of His court 
in canto XVII. In VII. 21 the poet mentions the fragrance of Ela side by side 
with that of the wind from Malaya. This shows that he kenw Ela to be a 
product of the Malaya mountain of South India. This may be due to poet’s 
stay in South-west India as an ambassador. According to the statement made 
by Dr. M. Krishnamachariar Mankha went to Konkhan as an ambassador.?! 
This poem of Mankha brought credit to him, a fact to which a covert allusion 
is made by a contemporary writer Kalhana in his Rajatarangini. 2 


Mankha’s Philosophy of Life 
The Sc. abounds in moral maxims and excellent and appropriate reflec- 
tions on the various aspects of life and literature. We have the views of Mankha 
on the devotion of Lord Siva (1.44) ; on becoming a bard of Siva in contrast 
with other poets praising kings (1.56 ; XXV. 5-9) ; on the good ( II.1; 2; 20); 
on the plagiarists ( II.2; 8); on the wicked (II.3; 10; 16; 17; 18; 19; 22; 23; 24; 





19 aifitafeat agaEAassaCAlac: | 
aq HoeMAag: Alavsey TABAT Ne | RR4y 
20 Ibid. foot-note p. 262. 
21 Vide ‘ History of Classical Sanskrit Literature’ by M. Krishnamachariar, Madras, 
1937, p. 177. 


22. Vide VIII. 3354. 
sc4 
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25); on the Kali age (II.21 ); on chastity (11.13; V. 28); on the absence of a 
listener free from any prejudice (XXV. 11); on the transmigration of souls 
( XXV.136 ); on natural genius as the source of a poem (II.4; XXV. 137); on 
recondite speech lending charm to the expression (II.11; 34; 47) which cannot 
be an end in itself (11.14; 46); on sentiment as an essence of a poem ( I1.30-32; 
40; 50); on the Vaidarbhi Riti (II.41); on clarity of expression (11.51); on 
predestination ( V. 2 ); etc. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WORKS OF MANKHA 


The works of Mankha can be divided into two main groups as follows. 
The first group consists of those works which are definitely known to be his own 
while the second group consists of those works which are attributed to him. 
Of course the number of works written by Mankha is not very large. Below is 
given the discussion regarding the nature, contents and authorship of these 
works arranged alphabetically. 


1 Genuine Works of Mankha: 
(1) AnekarthakoSa: 


Anekarthako§a! is a lexicon collecting words having more than one mean- 
ing. It is also called Mankhakosa after the name of the author. Regarding 
the authorship of Mankha of this work Dr. Dasgupta remarks as follows: “If 
our Mankhaka is identical with the author of the Mankha-ko§a, then he was also 
a lexicographer, whose partiality for recondite words would not be surprising.”’ 2 
One parallel instance in which the authorship of a lexicon is attributed to a poet 
is to be found in the case of Sriharsa, the author of the Naisadhiyacarita who was 
credited with the authorship of a lexicon called DviripakoSa. The work is pub- 
lished from Vienna.3 Dr. Keith observes: ‘ Mankha’s Anekarthako§Sa with his 
own comment which uses Amara, Sasvata, Halayudha and Dhanvantari is rather 
later.’ 4- In his preface to the edition of the Mankhakoéa referred to above, Dr. 
Zachariae observes : ‘ The irretrievable loss of the last third of the Mankhatika 
is, to a certain degree, made up by Mahendra’s extracts from it. Numerous 
quotations, both from the text and the commentary are found in Mahendrasiri’s 
tika on the Anekartha-samgraha. The Mankhatika almost entirely confines 
itself to supplying examples illustrating the meanings of the words. Mankhatika 
places the examples before the meanings, separating the latter from the former 
by the words ityadau.’ References to the MankhakoSa are noted down against 
some peculiar words in Appendix IV of the present work. At places even the 
citations are given to help better understanding of the text. Jonaraja, in his 
commentary on the Sc. occasionally quotes from Mankhakosa, without making 


a specific mention of it. He merely states ‘iti Kosah’ (so is lexicon ) which is 





1 References: Report XXI[—CC I p. 419. 

2 HSL, p. 323, foot note 1, 

3 Vide Theodor Zachariae, Sources of Sanskrit Lexicography, Volume TII, « The 
Mankhakoga ’, Vienna, Education Society's Press, Byculla, Bombay, 1897. 

4 Vide A. B. Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1920, p. 414, 
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rarely, MankhakoSa though generally it refers to other koSas. Jonaraja flourish- 
ed in the fifteenth century A.D. Rajanaka Ratnakantha, the son of Rajanaka 
Samkarakantha, has written a commentary called ‘ Laghupaficika’ on ‘The 
Stutikusumafijali ’ of Sri Jagaddhara Bhatta. The work is published in Kavya- 
mala No. 23 by the proprietor, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay. In the said com- 
mentary of Ratnakantha many quotations from MankhakoSa are come across. 
This shows that Mankhakosa was carefully studied and cited in their respective 
works by scholars from Kashmir for a very long period of time. Even after q 
lapse of five hundred years one of the scholars Ratnakantha who flourished in 
the reign of Aurangzeb ( 1658-1707 A.D. ) happens to quote from Mankhakoéga 
is a glaring proof of it. | 


(2) Srikanthacarita: 
2 Works Attributed to Mankha: 


(1) Alankdrasarvasva: 


Regarding the authorship of the Alankdrasarvasva the following three 
views are prevalent amongst scholars : 


(1) The sitras are by Ruyyaka and the Vrtti is by Mankhaka. 
(2) Both the Sitras and the Vrtti are by Mankhaka. 
(3) Both are by Ruyyaka. 


The first view was upheld by the late MM. T. Ganapati Shastri in his intro. 
duction to the edition of the work with Samudrabandha’s commentary in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. 40. This is based on the interpretation of the 
line ** Gurvalankara-sitranam vrttya tatparyamucyate ” found in this comment. 
ary in the very first verse in the vrtti. The words Gurvalankara-stitranim are 
interpreted by MM. T. Ganapati Shastri as meaning the alank@rasitras of the 
preceptor of the author of the vrtti. That Mankha was the author of the Vrtti 
is further corroborated by the passage : 


iti Mankhu(a)ko vitene kasmiraksitipasandhivigrahikah | 
sukavimukhdlankaram tadidamalankadrasarvasvam || 
and that Ruyyaka was a teacher of Mankha is testified to by the verse : 
tam Sriruyyakamdlokya sa priyam gurumagrahit | 
sauhdardaprasrayarasasrotassambhedamajjanam || ( Se. XXV.30 ) 
The late Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri also agreed with MM. T. Ganapatj 
Shastri. 
The second view was based on the testimony of Samudrabandha who takes 


alankarasarvasva to mean both the siitra and the vrtti and comments on both o¢ 


them. According to him the author of the work is Mankhuka. The following 
passages from his commentary. support this : 


A 


ee eee 
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kadacinmankhukopajfiam kavyalankaralaksanam | 

pradarsya ravivarmanam prarthayanta vipascitah || 
gambhiram nastitirsiinam mankhukagranthasagaram | 

naurastu bhavatah prajfid stheyasi yadunandana |] 
mankhukanibandhavivrtau vihitayamiha samudrabandhena | etc. 


Later writers like Vidyanatha,5 Mallinatha,© Kumarasvamin’ and Jagan- 
natha’ cite as from Alankdrasarvasva both the sitra and the vrtti and call the 
author Alankarasarvasvakadra. Thus they testify to the fact that the sitra and 
the vrtti are by one and the same author and that the name Alankarasarvasva 1s 
common to both. 


The stttra sometimes presupposes the vrtti, for instance sutra 4 reads 
sankhyaniyame pirvam chekanuprasah. For the word ptrvam there is no sub- 
stantive in the previous sitras and so it would be unintelligible. But the vrtti 
explains the word as meaning vyafijanamatrasritam which is based on the divi- 
sion of Sabdapaunaruktya contained in the vrtti on the preceding sitra.? This 
is not possible unless the sitra and the vrtti were composed consecutively for 
each alankara. 


S wqaseradea 9 saan ‘ caaraaanmeasaaat fat taaaaasifea- 


aafeai; wialeaakaqasad waese: ’ Sf 
Vide Prataparudrayasobhiisana, edited by K. P. Trivedi, p. 291. The reference-is to the 
sutras 82-83. Also 


aAgMASA TAA ‘ ageatqaa Teta A DUSHKU paeaTAy ” sft | 
Op. cit., p.. 334. Here the vritiin the introductory portion is referred to. 
6 aq a aaeale:— § CaaS... .. TAMSRITT: ? SA 
Vide Mallindtha’s commentary Tarala on the Ekavali of Vidyadhara, edited by K. P. 
Trivedi, p. 135. 
7 aa wa aderqad— ‘ wefraraieacaataatara: ? ate | 
Vide Kumiarasvamin’s commentary Ratnadpana on Prataparudrayasobhusana, edited by 
K. P. Trivedi, p. 452. Siitra 63 is referred to here. Also 
agmaageaded— aq TAA aacararazionaseaastt alaeaadlsaraq- 
ASAAME IACI TABATA, ” | } 
op. cit., p. 376. Vrtti on siitra 1D is referred to. 
8 gaswalearaiceg— § acaatos saad afta: afa qafaeat, ° snetea- 
® x A < 
at STH Faas, TEARS Fasaray Td; aA g THaKAaT- 


Argan sf TRAM AATAaT TRA’ Ait ATATAaTL | 
Vide Rasagangadhara, ( Kavyamala edition ), p. 251. Swttra 16 and its vrtti are referred 
to. Besides there are several quotations of both the siitra and the vrtti as from Alankara- 


sarvasva. 
9 Ch geadlaceed g IATA ARTS AIT AAAgaaTaRte a Vetti on siitra 3. 
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The first view is untenable since there is a consensus of opinion among all 
the commentators including Samudrabandha that the vrtti and the sitra are by 
one and the same author. The only difficulty is that he is Mankha according to 
Samudrabandha (and according to many MSS. from South India ), and Ruyyaka 
according to many other commentators while some others do not name the 
author. Jayaratha in his commentary VimarSsini refers to the author many 
times but uniformly as granthakrt and never once by name. Mallinatha and 
Jagannatha also do not mention the author by name. Jayaratha however, 
mentions KavyaprakaSasanketa as a work of the author! which contains the 
Sloka which indicates its author to be Rucaka.!!_ * Rucaka’ is a variation of the 
name ‘ Ruyyaka ’ as is seen from the colophon of a manuscript of Sabrdayalila 
of this author. This colophon mentions also the fact that the Alank§arasarvasyva 
too is his work.!2, Thus Jayaratha indirectly supports Ruyyaka’s authorship of 
Alankarasarvasva. Srividyacakravartin in his commentary Safijivani on the 
Alankarasarvasva clearly attributes the work to Rucaka.!3 


Kumarasvamin also cites a few passages from Alankarasarvasva as 
Rucaka’s.!4 Kum4rasvamin’s ascription of the authorship to Rucaka. is perhaps 
based on Vidyacakravartin’s view, since he quotes the Safijivani in his work. 


10 gy FeasEMagA AeaRA Tee: Tezahwe Pragh agarecoy aK. 
aTAAT | 
Vide Kavyamala no. 35 (second edition ), p. 130. 
All references to Jayaratha’s commentary in this Chapter are to this editjon, 


Wl arat sifaaaraaiaxoaaaenay 
AGTAASA CAtde feead u 
Vide S. S. Sukthankar, Kavyaprakasa I-III, Appendix I, sloka 2. 
ead weqramaltioh aeqasion ait: aagherPasaahtioarassa. 
GRRE AISAA CAAA ATE TRA UMARE ARM ITAAISS BAT THA: | 
Kavyamala V, p. 160 foot note. 
13 SaHTAIIA ATASHICAGES | 


asada tar stfaaranataar fad u 


Vide Alankdrasarvasvasaiijivani, Travancore University Manuscripts Library, MS. No 
T-326, p. 1. Also 


4 YA waTaaal frat: wHatlsaq 
caaita: agra da asada u Ibid , p. 296. 
14 aa walt Cat — seqaasmrara cafaaath: t 


Vide Kumarasvamin’s commentary Ratndpana on Prataparudrayagobhisana, edited by 
K. P. Trivedi, p. 396. This is sitra 22. Also 


& . ca 
HAAN Tame, da carfeaeradaraat a Paced’ eft waa 
Op. cit., p. 448. This is from vrtti on siitra 57. 
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In Jayaratha’s text the reading in the first verse is nijaJankarasitranam 
instead of gurvalankarasitrandm. Vidyacakravartin also reads nijalankara- 
sitranam. Even though Samudrabandha’s text is gurvalankadrasutranam he does 
not take the word ‘guru’ as meaning preceptor but as difficult. Compare- 
gurvityanena vivaksitasya tatparyasyavasyavaktavyatam darSayati. Moreover he 
also holds the author of the vrtti to be identical with that of the stitras as can be 
seen from the commentary on Arthantaranydsa: drstantavyavacchedaya sutre 
svakanthenanupattamapi samarthanapadasamarthyalabdham visesanam darSa- 
yati-samarthanarhasyeti. 


As regards the authorship of Mankha supported by some southern MSS. 
it should be borne in mind that there is no uniformity in their support to 
Mankha’s authorship since some MSS. from south actually mention Ruyyaka as 
the author while Appayya Diksita a famous south Indian writer mentions 
Mankha as the author in one place and Ruyyaka in the other. The mere 
quotation of some five stanzas from the Sc. of Mankha as illustrations is no 
sufficient evidence to vouchsafe joint authorship much less Mankha’s authorship. 
It can at the most prove that the Alankadrasarvasva must have been written later 
than the Sc. Moreover there is nothing to prevent a teacher from quoting from 
a work of his worthy disciple. 


In the light of the above evidence it seems more probable that Ruyyaka 
must have been the author of the Alankarasarvasva and that the ascription of 
its authorship to Mankha must be due to Mankha’s efforts to popularize his 
teacher’s work. 


(2) Srikanthastava 

Srikanthastava is also one of those works which are attributed to Mankha. 
Alankdrasarvasva !5 ascribes it to Mankha while citing the stanza ‘ Ahina..’ etc. 
This stanza ‘Ahinabhuja..’ etc. is not found in the Srikanthacarita of Mankha. 
Nevertheless it is clearly stated that it is from Srikanthastava of Mankha. 
Moreover while citing it, it is specifically mentioned that it is from Srikanthastava 
and not from Srikanthacarita which proves that Srikanthastava ( of Ruyyaka ) is 
q different work from Srikanthacarita (of Mankha).!6 The stanza ‘ Bhujanga...’ 
etc. is also not found in Srikanthacarita and this is noted while citing it by the 
words ‘Tatraiva’ i.e. Mankhiye Srikanthastave, which proves that Srikanthastava 
is different from Srikanthacarita. But since it is clearly stated while quoting 
:Ahina...’ etc. that it is from Mankha’s Srikanthastava the question arises 
whether the Srikanthastava is Mafkha’s work or is it Ruyyaka’s work ? It must 
be Ruyyaka’s work for two works of Mankha are definitely known to be his own 





_— SS 
—— 


15 Ed. TSS no. 40P. 15. 
16 Insupport of the above statement see the article of Jacob in the JRAS 1897. 
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viz. Srikanthacarita and Anekarthakoga whereas in the case of Alankarasarvasva 
in which he had a hand is attributed to him by some on that account. Under 
these circumstances it is very unlikely that the whole work viz. Srikanthastava 
had it been a work of Mankha who was besides a poet an eminent official of the 
king of Kashmir should go unnoticed by everyone including himself. On the 
contrary it is very likely that Srikanthastava must be Ruyyaka’s work wrongly 
attributed to Mankha because of the popularity that was enjoyed by his 
Srikanthacarita and that it suffered the same lot which many other works of 
Ruyyaka did. This is again corroborated by the fact that the stanza ‘ Atopena.., ’ 
etc. which is quoted with the words ‘yatha madiye Srikanthastave’ is actually 
met with in the Srikanthacarita of Mankha. Thus in the case of the citation of 
: Atopena... > etc. at least the word Srikanthastava stands for the Srikanthacarita 
of Mankha for had there been any other work by Mankha himself having the 
name Srikanthastava which contained this stanza ‘Atopena...’ etc. since he is 
himself referring to it as is clear from the word ‘ madiye’ he should have referred 
to it by the words ‘yathd madiye Srikanthastave Srikanthacarite ca’. Over 
and above ‘Atopena.....’ etc. some four stanzas are found quoted without 
naming the source and the author from the Srikanthacarita of Maikha. This 
would lead us to suppose that all the five stanzas found in the Srikanthacarita of 
Mankha belonged to Srikanthastava of Mankha himself which was written before 
the Srikanthacarita and that they are referred to as taken from Srikanthastava on 
that account. Not only that but we have to suppose that afterwards all of the 
five stanzas were included in the Srikanthacarita of Mankha. This is naturally 
absurd since it involves many unwarranted suppositions and since this circum- 
stance can be explained very easily by accepting that Srikanthastava was a work 
of Ruyyaka now lost to us from which appear the two stanzas ‘Ahina.....’ etc, 
and ‘Bhujafga....” etc. which were quoted in the Alankarasarvasva not by 
Mankha himself since it is mentioned as ‘ Mankhiye’ and even if they were quoted 
by Mankha he would have quoted them with the word ‘madiye’. This leads us 
to conclude that the two stanzas ‘Ahina....” etc. and ‘Bhujanga...’ etc. Were 
quoted by somebody else than Mankha and that they were quoted from a work 
Srikanthastava by name. Thus we come to the further result that the above two 
stanzas are quoted by Ruyyaka from his Srikanthastava which should have been 
originally quoted with the words ‘ udaharanam madiye Srikanthastave’. 


Now ‘Atopena...’ etc. must have been quoted with the words *yatha 
Mankhiye Srikanthacarite’. But afterwards due to some reason or the Other 
the difference between the Srikanthacarita and Srikanthastava was lost sight of. 
Whereupon somebody put Mankhiye Srikanthastave instead of madiye Srikantha. 
stave and vice versa i.e. he put Mankhiye while quoting ‘Ahina..’ etc. ang 


madiye while illustrating ‘ Atopena...’ etc. But the correct position of them js 
just the reverse. 


ee —— — < ——— = = a a ——$——— = 
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In the Kavyamala edition the two stanzas ‘Ahina....’ etc. and ‘ Bhu- 
janga....’ etc. are found quoted with the words ‘ udaharanam madiye Srikantha- 
stave and ‘yatha tatraiva’ respectively. In the light of the foregoing discussion 
it becomes clear that Srikanthastava was a work of Ruyyaka from which the 
above two stanzas are quoted in his Alankarasarvasva by Ruyyaka himself. The 
stanzas from Srikanthacarita which are quoted in the above edition are quoted 
with the general term ‘yatha’ without indication of the author or the work which 
does not preclude the possibility of their being quoted by Ruyyaka from his 
pupil Mankha’s work viz. Srikanthacarita. This also testifies to the purity and 
reliability of the text that was commented upon by a native writer like Jayaratha 
as early as within a century’s period of time (only about seventy five years ) 
after the composition of the text, 17 





———a— 


17. For this view refer to MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics (Third ed. ), 


Bombay, 1951 ), P. 266-267. 
scs 





CHAPTER V 
MANKHA’S ERUDITION 


Philosophical Doctrines 


In the Sc. the philosophical allusions are found in abundance. It testifies 
to poet’s deep knowledge of Indian philosophical systems. 

The poet refers to the following systems and their doctrines :— 

Sdiakhya 

Theory of causation: Mankha refers to the twenty-five elements beginning 
with Mahat in XVII. 21.1! The three gunas viz. Sattva, Rajas and Tamas are 
referred to in XXI. 51.2 According to the Sankhya philosophy, creation starts 
from the Prakrti or Primordial cause or matter when all the three essential attri- 
butes constituting it are in equilibrium. Moreover, the Sankhyas consider the 
individual souls as indifferent in the matter of creation. Mankha, however, 
criticises the Sankhya doctrine that the matter or Prakrti is the cause of creation. 
According to him, the matter or Prakrti requires the cooperation of the Supreme 
Soul in the matter of creation (XVII. 20)°. 

According to Mankha, it is improper to designate the Mahat etc. as the 
‘elements or Tattvas since the Supreme Soul only is free from limiting adjuncts 
(XVII. 21 ).4 

Yoga 

The word ‘ Parikarma’ used in XX, 37° denotes the purification of the 
mind brought about by concentration.® ‘ Parikarma ° is considered six-fold as 
follows : 


lf feat at aaaiag WS errs faBtaay AtawUezz | 
used fuafserale der awe gee faaty Tara: UU 9V.a9 U 
2 awitjagukatian sacaerqaaa— 
FAVA MAATNSIZSISNNT Frarawer | 
Saat daieaRat waracaifent 
SPATS: ANtAl VSTAATAAT, 29.49 
3 freq flasgzaaaad WIS ger aa Hala: | 


eat scafaka ag tPacaret waafadearatr Udy.Re I 
4 See foot note 1. 


Tai WAL TAA ass gare oka 1 
fagrqamat Rica: afar qeakargahig U Re.2 ti 
Ct. qhageaa a ftafadafsndenic szaza tT. 2 Tae fedeiisa: 1 
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(1) Cittaprasada or the peace of mind, 
(2) Visayavatipravrttih or the objective cognition ’, 
(3) Visoka Jyotismati i.e. the Joyous Bright cognition ® 
(4) Viraktacittacintanam i.e. the contemplation of beings with dispassion- 
ed minds. 
(5) Svapnanidranyatarajiiinacintanam i.e. contemplation of the cognition 
either of dream or of deep sleep, 
(6) Yathabhimatadhyanam or desirable cognition. 
Nyaya-Vaisesika 
There is a covert allusion to the three types of causes viz. the intimate or 
inherent (Samavayi) cause, the non-intimate or non-inherent ( Asamavayi ) 
cause and the instrumental ( Nimitta ) cause in XVII.19°. Moreover the intimate 
connection (Samavaya) of the thing (Gunin) and its attribute (Guna) is 
referred to in XVII. 23.!° 
The famous principle of the effect inheriting the attributes of the cause !! is 
made use of in XI. 70!2; XVIII. 7; 48.13 


The antecedent-negation ( Pragabhava ) is mentioned in IV.52. 








— —— 


7 Cf. faqyl Weqiza: azAeI | Aetaeaaata acataral saad safe 


Gtaa | Op.cit. 
g Cf. The Bright cognition is of two kinds: (1) the perception of the thinking principle 
( Buddhi ) and (2) the perception of the spirit as discerned from Nature and her emanations. 


9 acdq tafe fafide sear aad araktargageiq | 
aaferca Borahaegeaspaaast qa ATT 4.98 Ul 
10 sayfa afdafaata arahe aezeaoraat at afatt | : 


arafaeaafe a aft sata carasteagaaitasara: 9e.a2 U 
I aqcorgon: BagaHes 
12 4 qaad demaszaty est aarataaearare | 
aally at TaARTAIAraseaT  entghIes: 199.90 UI 
13 afafeaseres actus — 
aiaeda: faatd sical sary 
Aa EU FEMA @ sorevala 
arat FA ITE FA SHAT Ae. ll 
aeaaeqaatdtiadd stat 
TAR IASUAATETMA: | 
ary Pratagaceataycan 
aA SHAT MATNAaCAL VS. S UI 


—— Cte hea oe 


| 
| 
| 
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The principle of the antecedence of the cause to the effect is negatively 
suggested in 1.2; VJ.29. 

Sphota—The Theory of the Grammarians. 


According to the grammarians sound is eternal and is called sphota which 
is referred to in XVII.22.'4 Sphota really means the sound of a word as a whole, 
and as conveying a meaning, apart from its component letters. 


- Moreover, they further believe that the eternal word (sound) which is 
called sphota, and is without parts is the true cause of the world?* ( XVII.22 ). 


Vedanta Doctrines 


With the decrease of ignorance ( avidya ) the appearance of duality. 


vanishes and the non-duality shines forth (Ii!. 37). In VII.48 there is an express 
mention of monism ( Advayavada ). 

That the Supreme Soul is immanent in every being and thing of the 
universe !6 is stated in XVI1.18.17 The omniscience of the Supreme Soul of the 
universe is also stated in XVII.18. The poet refers to the artificiality of difference 
and consequently to the unreality of difference in XVII.19.18 He referes to 
Kaivalya or the state of oneness in XVII.20.19 That the Supreme Soul alone is 
devoid of all limiting adjuncts is mentioned in XVII.21.70 


It is stated in XVII.28 2! that illusion i.e. Maya though irresistible cannot 
approach Siva who is described as ‘ not this * ( Neti Neti) by the good and who 


14 & ag aa yedisa fg aT TIA: ARraITT AAA 
a avs afaatt al 9g cqafer Aotrt aPagia ct fad 9.22 0 
IS Cf. guitar enlzren facazal fas lea aalafe |eftoraritt aapaoS— 
aad Aa Wea ATA | | | 
adasdaraa sPear anal aa: u (areaa. 919) afer | 
Jo ave, Taz, aaaAaIe— 
wea ageaaifa arse AeaTeA: 
16 Cf. ag afeqa aa) wleaa JIo 21 9%14. 
also ‘ wal Ra: GIA We: Gael aayareaceal > AAMTAL YIo &1 94 
17 fagat gh gk aaea ae faats: geo ait sdiad aa 


& aafaaaganaseaa safes Weaker ae 18.9 0 
18 See foot note 9. 
19 See foot note 3. 
20 See foot note 1. 
21g ara aPlaearaaed a eos sala at all Wea 


~ 
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is mentioned as their purport by the Upanisads. That Siva is omnipotent and 
omniscient, being of the nature of light is mentioned in XVII. 29.22. Therein it 
is also stated that deliberation exhibits unity in diversity and does not proclaim 
the fault of difference in respect of Siva. The doctrine of grace is men- 
tioned in AVII. 32.23 Mankha refers to Advaita or non-duality in XX.1374. 


Buddhist Doctrines 


There is a reference to the theory of the yogacaras or the Vijfianavadins 
that there is nothing external in this world except consciousness and that the 
external objects are only a creation of the consciousness in XVII. 24.25 Therein 
Mankha states by way of criticism that even the Bauddhas have not repudiated 
the status of being a creator of the world of the Supreme Being since He is of 
the nature of consciousness. 


The doctrine of momentariness ( Ksanikatva) is clearly referred to in 
III.55. 


The doctrine of nihilism ( Sinyavada ) is referred to in VI. 18. In XVII. 
25,28 Mankha refers to the theory of the Siinyavada or Madhyamika School 
that the Ultimate Reality is incomprehensible by any of the four modes of predica- 
tion2? (kotis ) and therefore it is so very minute that it is called Sanya or void 
though not actually void in itself. Therein the poet sarcastically remarks that 
the Siinyavadins also have accepted Siva as the Ultimate Reality by accepting 
the Ultimate Reality to be incomprehensible by the four modes of predication as 
Siva Himself is. 





22 yaad Basa eaasfiad ad a Bayada: sata: | 
aaa facadt fsaafieasht saaft J a Azar a.as i 
23 qraanaaastacaa saa oftiecaaraaay staata 
aT anighaasngts a} denreeacayeafsassara: 4.32 tl 
24 Asqaea feaal faa az Girageilacar a AS 
aq fash sahara aMaTareta UW Ro.93 
25 at PraglesaaAfa aeg aMatctetacta tha Parashat 
srareat safera Pepagaat at aiseht wad) aa erat WN 99.8¥ 
26 arg Aeafa a Gewaa Bi Ateaafanadiaaia HF 
alee da TA AQeaa FT asIRATAT H FT TATA TFT un qw.ay ny 
27 4 aAlaa AAA AATAALATH | 
qgeatamge ava arerinat fag: u 
(Saraha in Subhasita-Sangraha, Fol. 17, ed. Bendall, Le Museon N.S. IV. 1903, 
P, 389). 
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Jain Doctrine 


There is a reference to the Jain doctrine that the individual soul is of the 
Same size as that of the body of the individual. The poet however cleverly 
states in XVII. 26 28 that the all-pervading nature of Siva is accepted by the Jainas 
who believe that the soul is of the same dimension as the body since He js 
immanent in the universe. 


Carvaka Dectrine 


The creation of the world full of diversity and the throbbing of creatures 
proceed from nature or Svabhava according to Carvakas. This their doctrine is 
referred to in XVII. 27.79 


In III. 5939 also Lokayata system which is another name of Carvaka 
doctrine is referred to. 


ee ee ee ee 


28 dapacqaafaai ae area Baga eg cater 

aa a da aT ageasht arama aaa a atedtshet wat uw av.rg ui 
29 Saad fraafa at APraaes genre gach aasfiasla: 

aalarafie afta aera aera aaa Radeact: Uv av.as u 
30 qamimaaaia a gale fears asataay | 
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CHAPTER VI 
MANKHA’S ERUDITION 


Pauranic Stories 


The different philosophical doctrines availed of by our poet in this poem 
have been examined in the previous chapter. As he was equally proficient in 
the pauranic literature also his poem abounds in many myths and legends. 
Some of them throw light on the cultural background of the medieval India. 


An attempt, to analyse these myths and legends, is made below in the 

alphabetical order of the names with which they are associated. 
A gastya 

There is a covert allusion to the story of the ocean being drunk up by the 

sage Agastya! in XII. 55, 
Agni 

At the time of Sun-set and thereafter up to Sun-rise Agni bears the light 
of the Sun (X. 17). 

In X. 17 it is also stated that parrots are yoked to the chariot of Agni, 

He is referred to as the husband of Svaha in XVI. 37. 


Aditi 
The gods are spoken of as the sons of Aditi in XXIV. 36. 
Andhakasura 
He was a demon, killed by Siva 2 (V. 16). 


Adi and Baka were his ( Andhakasura’s ) sons. Andhakasura attempted 
to abduct the Devi ( Parvati) in the presence of Siva in the Mahakalavana of 
Avanti. When he was smitten by Pasupata, blood came out of his body, out of 
which were born numberless Andhakas who overpowered Rudra. Siva then 
created a number of Matrs who were not enough to meet them. So he thought 
Vasudeva who created one Suskarevati who drank off the blood of Andhakas. 
On his submission he was admitted to the group of Ganefgas. 


A psarases 
Apsarases are referred to in IX. 36. They are referred to as the beauties 


of heaven in IX. 37. 


i a 


1 Pmp.I.19; Mbh. II. 105. 
2 MP. 55.16; 156.11-12 ; 179. 2-40 ; 252. 5-19. 
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Arjuna 
He is referred to as SitaSva ( One having white horses at his yoke ) in V. 32. 


His encounter with Siva who was in the form of a Kirata is also referred to in 
V. 32. 


Balardimna 


He was the elder brother of Lord Krsna and was famous for his attachment 
for wine ( XIV.2; 47). He used to wield a plough in his hand. 


Once upon a time Balarama had drunk while playing in the Vrndavana. 
He was afflicted by the heat. He asked Yamuna to remove his affliction by 
sprinkling water on him. But when the river did not listen to him, he dragged 3 
her forcibly with the sharp edge of his plough and made her flow in the 
Vrndavana. 


There is a covert allusion to the above story of Balarama’s dragging the 
river Yamuna in X(Y. 47 also. 


Brahma 
In 1.14 it is stated that the swans attend on Brahma while in I.21 ; XI1.54; 
XVI, 30-31 itis stated that the swans are His vehicle. In 1.213 43; V.24; 
XII. 54; XVI. 30 and XX. 61 it is stated that the lotus is His abode while lotus ig 
spoken of as His progenitor in V. 46 ; 52; XVII. 37.4 He is referred to as an 


ancient poet in I. 24 and V. 47. The springing up of the Vedas from the mouths 
of Brahma is mentioned in XX. 35. 


Once Kama made him a target of his arrows as a result of which He wag 
enamoured of His own daughter Sandhya. Kama on seeing this passion of 


Brahma laughed at Him whereupon he was cursed by Brahma.’ This story is 
referred to in XII. 22. 


His becoming a charioteer of Siva at the time of His attacking Tripuras jg 
mentioned in XX. 35; 61. 
Brhaspati 
He is referred to as Vacaspati in IJ.52 and as Vakpati in XX. 23. That 
his intellect is sharper than the lotus fibre is stated in XVI. 47. 
He is known as the son of Angiras (XVI. 47 ; XX. 34). 


He is an obstacie in the way of Asuras in ascending to the position of an 
Indra ( XX. 34). 


3 Cf. VP. V. 8-11. 


4 MP. 169.2; Mbh. (Kumbha ed.) If, 273. 45 ; Bhd P. lil. 8.15. 
5 MP. IV. 3-20 ; Kalikapurana III, 1-4, 


> 
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Candra 
The story of his coming out of the ocean ( of milk ) is referred to in IV.4.° 


He is spoken of as the lord of vegetable kingdom in IV. 46; V. 53 and 
X35: 


His being eclipsed by Rahu is referred to in V. 28 and XI. 56. 
His forming the left eye of Siva is mentioned in IV. 61 and V. 25. 


It is stated in I. 1; 5; V. 22; 26; 28; 30; X. 52 and XI. 56 that the crescent 
moon is worn by Siva as a crown. 


His friendship with Cupid is a legendary one which is referred to in V. 41; 
XI, 63. 


He is considered to be the husband of the twenty-seven lunar mansions 
which were the daughters of Daksa, the lord of created beings ( XI. 41; XII. 37 ). 


He was born from the tears of joy of the sage Atri’. This story is referred 
to in XI. 70. : 


He is believed to be the first progenitor of the race of Ksatriyas ( XIV. 61 ). 
Daksa 


He was a Prajapati and the father-in-law of Siva who performed a sacrifice 
in which he invited all the gods except Siva. Not only that; he openly insulted 
Siva in the assembly. His own daughter and wife of Siva, Sati got so much 
angry at that that she burnt herself to ashes by the fire from her toe which had 
arisen as a result of intense contemplation. When Siva came to know of this 
He got angry and created Virabhadra by dashing one of the locks of His hair on 
the ground and ordered him to destroy the sacrifice of Daksa, whereupon Vira- 
bhadra destroyed it®. (V.17). 

Diti 

Her motherhood with reference to the Asuras or demons is referred to in 
XXIV. 33. Ganga 

She is believed to be a goddess having a crocodile for her vehicle. This 


ceature is referred to in V. 41. 


ge eo 
6 MP. 250.2; Vi. I. 9.97. 3 
7 Cf. Aareat aie gata saat AeafeRr: 
azafafaar eer feat Seat eaeaar 
GNA TWAATA Adi: SATEAT | 
a aa: deca ferent mr safeaa: 
quia TWasalaesata: FAs: t HV. I. 25.6-8 
g Bha. 1V. 5 (whole); Va. 30 ( whole ). 
sco 
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Gajdasura? 
He was a demon who had assumed the form of an elephant and who was 
killed by Siva who puts on his skin. This story is referred to in V. 14; 15; 29. 


Ganapati 
His having a face of an-elephant is stated in I. 38-40; XXI. 6; 9. 
Harihara 


This joint form of Siva and Visnu is referred to in IIT. 70; 73; V. 37 and 
X. 40. This is the same as the Siva-Narayana form mentioned in the Matsya- 
purana (Ch. 260), which gives directions for constructing the idol representing 
the said form.!° Vidydranya’s Sankaradigvijaya (XII. 7-8) records that at a 
sacred place called Harigfankara, Safkaracarya worshipped Hari and Siva who 
represented the emblem of unity. !! 


The Harihara form is also mentioned in the Harsacarita. !2 


There is a temple at Visnagar in the North Gujarat where the idol of 
Harihara is worshipped in the temple called Hartharalalji Temple. !° 


| Indra 
His possessing a thousand eyes is mentioned in IV. 20 and XVII. 39, 


Because of his killing a demon called Bala, he is renowned as Balabhid 
CIV. 62.)7*. 


Since he-had killed Vrtrasura!*> he became polluted by the sin of killing a 


9 MP.’55.16. 
10 arate araa faarefatt meat 1 MP. 260. 22. 
11 Heaqgqaiae Zagea | Sankaradigvijaya of Vidyadranya XII. 8. 


12 agmniaaniag efteraneaaeaH, ll! Bombay Sanskrit And Prakrit Series, No. Lxvy 

Ch. IV, p. 192, 

13 Vide Dr. A. N. Jani, ‘ A Critical Study of Sriharga’s Naisadhiyacaritam *, p. 146. 

14 Bhd. V. 24, 16; VIII. 11. 19-21, 28. The story is found in another form in the Rip 
Veda also. ‘ Vala is a guardian of cows, whom Indra rent when he robbed Pani of his — 
(10, 67° Cp. 6, 39%). He laments for his cows when taken by Brhaspati ( 10, 6810 Cp, 678 ) 
He has castles which were forced open by Indra ( 6, 18" ) fences which were pierced by Indra 
(I, 525), and an unbroken summit which was broken by Indra (6, 39°)...... Indra is saigq to 
have driven out the cows and opened (apavar ) the vala (2, 14°) or to have opened ( apavar ) 
the aperture ( Cp. 1, 32"! ) of the vala containing cows (1, 11°).. The connection of the verb 
bhid with the name of Vala is preserved in Valabhid which is a frequent epithet of Indra 
in post-Vedic literature. Here Vala is regarded as the brother of Vrtra, and the two are 
associated in Indra’s compound epithet valavrtra-han. ’”” Macdonell, Vedic Mythology pp. 4 59_ 
160. Thus, we can see that Vala of Vedic times became Bala afterwards.. 

15 Macdonell in his Vedic Mythology states that Vrtra is the chief adversary of Indra for 
whose slaughter that deity is said to have been born or grown (8, 78°; 10, 55). Hence fue 


most distinctive epithet of Indra is Vrtrahan, Vrtra is conceived as having the form of a serpent 
Vide p. 158. oe 
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Brahmin and had to hide himself in a lotus-stalk}6 in the Manasa lake. This 
story is hinted at in XVI. 47. 


His killing a demon, called Namuci!” is referred to in XVII. 17. 


Indra’s killing another demon called Ahi with the help of foam on the 
sea-Shore is also referred to in XIX. 16. 


Once upon a time, Indra struck the mountains with his thunderbolt. This 
legend is referred to in XXIV. 36. | 


The elephant Airavata is suggestively spoken of as his vehicle in XIX. 20. 
The horse Uccaihsravas is also mentioned as his another vehicle in XX. 20. 
Kadru 
Kadru had the progeny of serpents. Eagle (Garuda) began to eat them 
as a consequence of a boon from Indra. So the king of serpents viz. Vasuki 
propitiated Visnu and asked for a place free from the danger of Garuda. Visnu 
thereupon gave them a place in Satisaras, a lake in Kashmir!?® (JII. 13). 
Kama | 
He is referred to as Paficasara!® and as a first striker of Siva in I. 43. He 
was burnt to ashes by the fire from the third eye of Lord Siva when he tried to 


obstruct Him while practising penance2°, This story is alluded to in I. 1-4; 13; 
IV. 44; V. 8; 21; XI. 63; XII. 17; 95; XIV. 40 etc... 


He is also known as Puspasara (V. 23; XIV. 10; XV. 33). In X. 51; 
XIV. 33; 68 and XV. 2 it is stated that flowers are -his arrows. He is referred 
to as ketakaSara in XI. 35. | 


He is called Kusumadhanvan (a wielder of a bow made up of flowers) in 
Vv. 54; XV. 6. He is renowned as Puspayudha ( VI. 29 ) as well as Kusumayudha 
( VIII. 21; XI. 3; 63): 
Je) Ee ee 
16 Bhag. VI. 13. 10-15. 


_._ 17. Macdonell States: ‘‘ Indra destroyed a hundred castles, slaying Vrtra and Namuci 
(7; 19°).. The characteristic feature of the conflict is that Indra twirls ( 4/ math ) off the head 
of Namuci (5, 30°, 6, 20°), while he is said to pierce ( ./ bhid) that of Vrtra. Otherwise 
Indra is described as having twisted ( Vartaya ) the head of Namuci (5, 307) or to have twisted 
it off with the foam of water ( 8, 14 ). The Brahmanas also refer to Indra’s Cutting off 
Namuci’s head with the foam of the waters ”’ Vedic Mythology, p. 162. 

18 Cf. Sts. 51-68 of Nilamatapurana edited by K. D. Vreese. 


19 Cf. azficaansé a aa a aaa 
ATS A WAT TANTS AAT U 
also qaealeAlaal A AGTeATTARAT | 
auaafa sae Faro: Talat: 
50 Bha. VIII. 7. 32; X. 55.2, | 
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He is called Minavacila (V. 48) as well.as Minanka (VI. 73 ; XI. 2; 
XII. 25) and also Jhasavacila ( VI. 41; XV. 39). His banner has the fish as its 
emblem ( XII. 11). 


He is renowned as Manasija (a mind-born one ) ( V. 49; XI. 64; XIV. 39; 
XVE2)): 


He is referred to as the husband of Rati in V. 52; 55; VII. 1; 3; XI. 44; 
XII. 12; XIV. 13 etc. 


Women are considered to be his missiles ( XII. 20 }. 


For the story of Kaéma’s being cursed by Brahma see under Brahma. 
Kamadhenu 


Her name was Surabhi. Nandini was her daughter. Nandini was obtained 
by Vasistha for getting clarified butter from her milk for sacrificial purposes. 
Once upon a time, king Viévamitra along with his army happened to pass by the 
hermitage of Vasistha who invited him to be his guest for sometime along with 
hisarmy. At that time Vasistha supplied him varieties of cooked food in such 
a large quantity that it proved more than enough for the whole ‘army, 
When asked Vasistha told Visvamitra that it was due to Nandini that he wag 
able to do so because she could supply him by her miraculous powers whatever 
he wished to have. Thereupon VisSvamitra tried to snatch her away by force. 
But it was in vain. Because of her ability to fulfil the desires of others, she was 
called Kamadhenu. Then by the expansion of idea the word Kamadhenu came 
to be applied to a thing or a person that was able to fulfil the wishes of Others, 
In this sense the poet has used the word in VIII. 24. 


Kinnaras 
They are beings with human figures and horse’s heads ( XVI. 54), 
Kubera 


He is referred to in III. 1 as one conversant with the northern direction 
He is referred to as a person possessing immense wealth in IV. 1; XVI. 40. 


That he possesses the aerial car called Puspaka is mentioned in XVI, 41. 
He is referred to as a friend of Siva in XVI. 41. 


He is referred to as the lord of the Kimpurusas or semi-human beings also 
called Kinnaras in XX. 21. | 
Krsna 


He subjugated a dreadful serpent called Kaliya. While subjugating he 
kicked the serpent often on its hood so strongly that the imprints of his feet A 
the crushed hood appeared like the figure of a lotus hence the serpent was named 


a? 7 i. 
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Mahapadma 2! (one with a big lotus) thereafter. This story is referred to in 
III. 9. 


His being an incarnation of Visnu is suggestively alluded to in XXIV. 8. 
It is stated in XXV. 51 that the fourteen worlds reside in His belly. 


His conquering a demon called Bana 22 along with his allies is referred to 
in XXIV. 9. 
3 Laksmi : 
That Laksmi has a lotus for Her abode is stated in I. 32; 33; III. 28; 
V.35; VI. 3ieDXe28e X03 ZOXI. 6 etc: 


Her coming out of the ocean is mentioned in V. 35 also in X. 3. 
Mandara 
Mandara is the name of a mountain which served as a bow of Siva when 
He fought with Tripura 23 (V. 5 ; 7). 
Mandara was also used as a churning stick by the gods at the time of the 
churning of ocean by gods and demons 24 ( V. 35 ). 
Marutta 


Lord Siva showered the rain of gold on king Marutta who wanted to 
perform a sacrifice. Samvarta the son of Angiras and the younger brother of 
Brhaspati was the family priest of Marutta. Marutta and his predecessors ruled 
over Hiranmaya.25 The story of Marutta occurs in the Mahabharata 2° and the 
Visnupurana.2?7. The above story of Marutta is referred to in I. 12. 

Ma4rtanda 8 

Martanda or Sun god is mentioned as situated in proximity of a tirtha 
called Kapatesvara in II. 15”. 

The legend related in the Martanda mahatmya connects the springs with 


the story of the production of the Sun from the lifeless egg ( mrtanda ), which 
Aditi the wife of Kasyapa, had brought forth as her thirteenth child °°, 





21 Cf. ‘* Mahadpadma is sometimes identified with the Naga Kaliya who was vanquished 
by Krsna. As the foot of the god when touching the Naga’s head had made lotuses appear on it 
Mahbapadma 1s treated by Kasmirian poets as another form of Kaliya.” Dr. M. A. Stein, 
translation of Rajatarangini, Vol. II., P. 424. 

22. Bhag. X. 63. 

23 SKP. V. iii. 28.9. 

24 Bhag. VII. 6. 33-35; VIII 7.1. 

25 Vide M. M. Yagnik, Genealogical Tables of Solar and Lunar dynasties, P. 11. 

26 Mbh. Asvamedhaparva chapters 4 to 8 ( Gita press ed. ). 

27 Visnupurana IV. chapters 1-18. (Venkateswara Steam press ed. ). 

28 The tirtha of Martanda is already mentioned in the Nilamata 1036 ( Lahore edition ). 

29 According to Dr. Stein reference to the Tirtha here is a doubtful allusion. Vide I., 


P. 141. je 
30 Vide Dr. Stein, translation of Kalhana's Rajatarangini, Vol. I., P. 141, 
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Mainaka 


In ancient times, mountains had got wings. Often they used to fly over 
and even land on cities, forests etc. and ruined many creatures. So Indra got 
angry and began to cut their wings with his thunderbolt. Mainaka was a friend 
of the ocean and so Mainaka took refuge in it to save his wings. 


There is a covert allusion to this story in IX. 52 also in XII. 50. However 
there is a clear reference to this story in XXIV. 36. 


Parasurama 


In order to take revenge of his father Jamadagni’s murder, Parasurama who 
was an incarnation of Lord Visnu, annihilated the Ksatriyas and bathed himself 
in the tanks of their blood twenty-one times. 


This legend is referred to in XIX. 62. 
Parvati 


She is a daughter of the mountain Himalaya, hence she is called Giriraja- 


putri in VII. 13; Sikhariduhita in VII. 44; 64; Giriduhita in VIL. 9; Himavaddy- | 
hita in VIII. 4; and Sailaduhita in IX. 15. In Her previous birth Parvati was the 


daughter of Daksa. This fact is mentioned in IV. 54. 

Her friend is Vijaya who always stands by Her through thick and thin 
( VIL. 6 ). 

Parvati is also called Mrd4ni in VIII. 10. 

Parvati’s using a skull as Her pot for drinking is mentioned in I, 20, Her 
having serpents on Her matted hair like Her Lord is also mentioned therein. 

The dancing of goddess Parvati (Candika ) at the time of evening twilight 
is mentioned in I.19. 


Parvati’s having a lion for Her vehicle is stated in I. 18; 47; [v 54 
and V. 50.. 

Rati : 

She is considered to be the spouse of Kama. She is matchless in Point 
of beauty. Her intelligence and loyalty to Kama decorate her all the more 
(XII. 18-24). 

Rahu aE, 

He is referred to as a son of a demoness called Simhika in XXII. 15, That 
his body and head remain segregated is also referred to in come: IS. He igs 
known to be an enemy of the Sun ( XXII. 15). 


Rama | 
The story of his building a bridge over the ocean is referred to in XT.10.31 





31 RM. VI. 22; Mbh. ( Gita Press ed. ), IIL. 283-84. 
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There is a covert allusion to His killing Tadaka 32 in XII. 15. 
Rdvana 


Once upon a time, Ravana lifted up the peak of the mountain Kailasa %. 
This story is referred to in IV. 21 ; 43; and XXIII. 30. 


He had a sword called Candrahdsa which is referred to in XI. 10. 
Sesandga 


He is referred to in I. 29; 1V. 57. That Visnu lies on the coiled body of 
Sesa 54 is mentioned in I. 30; V. 22. 


That he possesses two thousand eyes and two thousand tongues is men- 
tioned in II. 52. 

He is represented as serving Lord Visnu’s spouse Laksmi in III. 28. 

Siva 

The crescent moon worn as the crown of Siva is referred to in I. 1; 5: V. 
92: 263.28; 303-335 VII. 5; EX. 46; 47; 50; 56; XI. 65 ete. 

The Sun and the Moon are represented as forming His two eyes in IV. 61; 
V. 25; XVII. 16. 

The fire in the middle of the fore-head is mentioned in I. 5; V. 31 etc. 


The consuming to ashes of cupid35 by the fire in the fore-head of Siva 
is referred to in J. 3-4; 13; 1V. 44; V. 8; 23; 48; 49; 52; XI. 63; XIT. 17; 95; 
XVI. 37; XIX. 29; XX. 53 etc. , 


By: burning cupid the fire in the third eye of Siva caused the streak of 
tears of the wife of cupid ( Rati) is mentioned in I. 2; V. 21. 


His bearing the Ganges on His head is stated in J. 9; 15; V. 30; X. 23 etc. 

In J. 7 it is stated that the Ganges even though situated on His head as it 
were circumambulates Siva by means of the whirlpools. 

His body being smeared with ashes is referred to in I. 10; V. 51; IX. 49; 56. 

Its being entangled by the snakes is also referred to in I. 10; V. 55; 57. 

Siva’s laughing loudly is stated in I. 8. 

The cutting off and the placing on His own head of one of the five heads 
of Brahma by Siva 36 is referred to in I. 14; V. 24; 47; 52; XVI. 32; XVII. 33; 


XX. 5D. 
ee ea 
32 Vide RM (Crit. ed.) 1. 25. 14. 
33 RM. VII. 16. 25-26, 
34 Bhag. III. 8. 
35 Bha. VIII. 7. B20 yay Dos os 
36 MP. III. 30-40; SVP. I. 1. 8; PmP. I. 14 and 17. 
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Having mounted the bed in the form of the eye of Siva god of death slept 
for ever in the doomsday-night in the form of Siva’s eye-brow emitting darkness 
in the form of anger *’ is referred to in I. 17; XVI. 43; XVIII. 12; XIX 29; 

EX 33. 


Siva’s conjoint form 38 ( Ardhanarigvara ) in which the left half part of 
His body is made up of that very part of the body of His spouse Parvati is men- 
tioned in I. 48 ; III. 45; V. 20; 31 ; 50; 54; 55; 56; 57; XI. 65 ; XIX. 65. 


His fondness for Tandava dance is stated in I. 49-50; IV. l4; V. 10; 
Oe 252 ShetC. 

A bull is mentioned as His vehicle in I. 54; V. 25; 50. 

At the time of universal destruction ( Kalpanta) Siva destroys the whole 
world *® (ITV. 31; XI. 55). 


_ Siva rescued a sage called Sveta from the fetters of death.4° This story is 
referred to in IV. 9. : 


The Lord of the gods viz. Indra also bows down to Siva whose abode is 
the mountain Kailasa ( V. 1 ). 
At the time of His fight with Tripura, mountain Mandara was made His 
bow (V.5). 
’ The body of the serpent Vasuki served Him as His bow-string ( V. 5), 


His eight forms 4! are referred to in V. 11 ; 43; 44; VIII. 3; XVI. 5. 23- 
XVII. 32 ; XX. 52. One of His eight forms is the individual soul (XX. 30), ’ 


At the time of universal destruction, God Siva devours all the three Worlds 
(V. 12; XX. 54). , 

The demon Gajdsura was vanquished by Him *? (V. 14; 15; 29), 

Similarly He vanquished the demon Andhakasura*® (V. 16), 

He destroyed the sacrifice of Daksa*4 wherefrom the priests ran away 
CV. 17). 

He is renowned as a three-eyed god ( V. 25; XVII. 18 ). 

He wields an axe ( V. 25). 





37 SKP.I. i. 32. 36. 
38 Br. Il. 25. 64-76 ; IV. 5. 15-30; SVP. III. 3. 2-8; VII. 15. 7-9. 
39 Br. III. 25. 22-24. 

40 LgP. I. 30. 

41 SVP. III. 2. 2-12. 

42 MP. 55. 16. 

43 MP. 156. 11-12; 179. 2-40; 252, 5-19. 

44 Bha. IV. 5. 
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He is called Sthanu (V. 25). 


In order to test the valour of Arjuna, He appeared before him in the form 
of a Kirata ( Dasa) ( V. 52); | 

Once upon a time, Brahma and Visnu vied with each other for superiority. 
In the meanwhile there appeared a big phallus made up of fire before them. 
They came to an agreement that he who would discover the extremity of the 
phallus would be considered superior of the two. Brahma went upwards and 
Visnu downwards to find out the end of the phallus of Siva. But both were 
unsuccessful. Still Brahma besought the Surabhi cow and the Ketaki flower to 
aver falsely that he had seen and worshipped the other crest of the great phallus. 
A voice from the air condemned them as false witnesses and Brahma together 
with the cow and the flower were subjected to various curses as a result of which 
the Ketaki flower was excluded from the worship of Siva.45 

Another version of the story does not mention Surabhi, Brahma and Ketaki 
alone were cursed by Siva for speaking a falsehood.46 Mankha refers to this 
myth in V. 46. 


This myth seems to be one of the popular ones as it is mentioned in a 
verse, quoted by Somadeva from an earlier text.47 Puspadanta also in his well- 
known hymn to Lord Siva refers to this story.*® There are also important 
sculptural representations of this legend.‘ 


That Siva bears in His throat deadly poison which had arisen from ocean 
is mentioned in V. 36; 37; IX. 46; 49; XVII. 23. By the effect of it His throat 
appears black. Hence He is called Nilakantha (1X. 53 ). 


That Siva bears a snake in the matted hair is mentioned in V. 53; VI. 68. 


His abode is the mountain Kailasa as mentioned in IV. 1; 27; 42; 48; V. 
1; VI. 68. 


ai! PS a eal 
45 SKP. I. 106. 
46 SKP. I. iii (b). 


47 arent daleaaht aaegerrat— 
wera Maa 
qVRAS WTA WSTAT 
fas: faataeya: fegaraeeq ny Y-T-.V. 
48 qaqa aettagat aitat afta: 
qheha AaaAsAASsHITTTT: 
ad ubasaaaerngat kar aq 
qa cea area, aa Rargaftit Gea y Mahimnab-stotra st. 10, 


49 For this vide Prof. Handiqui, YaSastilaka PP. 435-436, The Ellora Cave sculpture 
is in keeping with Puspadanta’s stanza. 
sc7 
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He is called Girisa ( VIII. 5). 

He is also called MaheSvara ( VIII. 1 ). 

His another name is Ugra (VIII. 12). 

He is renowned as an enemy of cupid (IX. 56). 


There is a covert allusion to the story of Siva’s carrying on His shoulder 


the dead body (actually the skeleton cf the dead body ) of Sati, the daughter of 
Daksa and the wife of Siva ( XII. 80). 


There is a reference to His eleven forms called the eleven Rudras in 
XVi. 36; 48. 


He assumed the three forms viz. Brahma, Visnu and Maheéa: Which 
exhibit only artificial difference ( XVII. 19). 


Once Visnu became a recipient from Siva ( XVII. 33). 


Once Siva taught the science of warfare to Paragurima as a consequence 
He came to be known as Bhargavaguru ( XIX. 7). 


Skanda 


His springing up from fire and being known as Agnijanman is mentioned 
in XVIII. 47; 48; XXIII. 21; 24; 28. 


His birth from Saravana °° is referred to in XXIII. 21. 
His having six heads and twelve eyes is mentioned in XVI. 36. 


Peacock is mentioned as his vehicle in J. 41; 42; IV. 33; 51; XXII. 33 16: 
XXIII. 24. 


His other names viz. Kumara and Visakha are also mentioned in I, 42. 
He is also referred to as Guha in IV. 8. 
He is renowned as an antagonist of Taraka (IV. 51; 54). 
His uprooting Taraka>! is mentioned in XVI. 35; 36. 
Sukra 
He is referred to as Kavya in II. 54. 
Sun 


At the time of destroying the sacrifice of Daksa, the teeth of PUsah 4 i.e. the 


Sun were broken down by one of the followers of Siva. This story is referred 
to in V. 42; 52. 


Aruna who is without the thighs is the charioteer of the Sun (XX. 26 ). 


50 .Br. IV. 30.°83. 
51 SKP. I. i 30. 39. 
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At the time of destruction, many orbs of the Sun appear (XXII. 38 ), 
Surarsi 

There is a reference to the sages of the gods in XII. 38; XIV. 62. 
Sveta 


There was a sage called Sveta who was freed from the fetters of the god of 
death by Lord Siva. This story is referred to in IV. 932. 


Lord Siva accepted the post of an officiating priest (in the form of Dur- 
vasas, His incarnation ) of the royal-sage Sveta who was performing a sacrifice to 
avert the fear of death *°( V. 9). 


Varuna 

He is referred to in IX, 17. 

He is mentioned as being the lord of waters in XVI. 45; 46. Consequently 
he has become famous as Apampati (XX. 22). He is also called Pracetas in 
XVI. 45. 

The western quarter is his favourite quarter (XVI. 45; XVII. 43). 

Vasuki 
He is the king of serpents residing in the nether world. 
His body was used as a rope at the time of churning of the ocean by gods 


and demons whereas it was used as a bow-string of Siva while fighting with 


Tripura (V.5). 
Vayu 


An antelope is a yoke of Vayu (IV. 18; VII. 33) hence he is known as 
Prsadasva (VI. 60; VIII. 3). This also means whose horses are spotted. 


He is renowned as MaAtarisvan also ( VI. 73 ). 
Vidyadharas 
That they have superhuman powers and knowledge is mentioned in XVI. 53. 
Visnu | 
Visnu’s carrying all the different worlds in His belly is referred to 
a 1p 05: In III. 12 the ocean of milk is spoken of as His abode. ) 
That a lotus had sprung up from His navel is mentioned in IX. 42; XII. 
41; 54. | 
Kaustubha jewel is mentioned as His ornament in I. 29; 31; v, 37; XX. 43. 
His holding a conch is mentioned in XI. 19 while the name of the conch 
is given as Paficajanya in J. 31. Similarly His bearing a disc is mentioned in 








52 LeP. I. 30. 
53 Mbh, I. 222. 36-67. 
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1.45. Moreover His holding a mace in His hand is mentioned in V.22. His 
bow is known as Sarnga (XIX. 17; XXIV.9) and His sword as Nandaka 
CxIEO.17 ). 


An eagle is mentioned as His vehicle in I. 45; V. 22; XX. 42. 


In I. 31 and V. 19 it is stated that He bears clouds in the hair on His 
head 54. 


His prostrating before Siva keeping his head on the ground, scattering 


flowers from His garland, and lightening lamps by the lightning in the clouds in 
His hair is mentioned nicely in V. 3. 


He is renowned as an enemy of the demons ( V. 3; 52). 


In I. 45 and XI. 19 it is mentioned that He proved unassailable in His 
combat with the demon Madhu while His conquering the demon Kaitabha is 
mentioned in V. 37. 


His taking the form of a charming damsel to deprive the demons of their 
possession of nectar is referred to in I. 2755. 


His restoring nectar to gods by cutting off the head of Rahu with a disc is 
mentioned in II. 2. His separating the head and body of Rahu is mentioned 
again in XI. 61. 


He took the form of a manlion ( body of a human being and head ofa 
lion ) to protect his devotee Prahlada °°. This form is referred to in V. 38. 


He became a dwarf to deceive Bali>’ , the king of demons. This is referred 
to in I. 28. Bali found himself unable to give by way of alms, land Coverable 
by three foot-steps of the dwarf which he had promised since the dwarf assumed a 
form so huge as to cover up the whole universe. Thereafter He stepped over the 
three worlds which is mentioned in XXIV. 10. Consequently Bali was bound 
by Visnu with the fetters of Varuna and was made to reside in the nether world 
by way of punishment. 


This story is hinted at in III. 16. 
Visnu is the enemy of the demon Bana, the son of Bali ( XX. 63 ). 


Once upon a time, Visnu took a vow to worship Siva with one thousand 
lotuses daily. Lord Siva to test His devotion once removed one lotus from 





OC Sty Faget aaa aa aad Tafa  Bhag. VIL. 20. 26, 


also aq tay saat aa: aalgafeag | 


BA AVAAATAIA DAAA aA: | 
55 Bhag. VIII. 8. 41-46 and VIII. 9. 
56 Bhag. VII. 8. 18. 
57 Bhag. VIII. 18. 21. 
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already counted lotuses. Visnu during the worship came to know about the 
shortage of one lotus, but offered, unhesitatingly, His own eye lotus in place of 


the flower and appeased Siva 58, 


This story is alluded to in V. 52. It is referred to by Puspadanta also. 

Buddha’s being His ninth incarnation is hinted at in V. 22. 

The coming into being of the ganges from the toe of the left foot of Lord 
Visnu at the time of His traversing the three worlds is referred to in XVI. 33; 35. 

His two incarnations that of a fish and of a tortoise are mentioned in 
XVI. 34. 

Visvamitra 

He is known as Kausika also. Once upona time, he began to create a 
new world for his devotee Triganku but left it half created being implored 
by the gods°’. This story is referred to in VI. 56. 


For his coming into conflict with Vasistha for the sake of Kamadhenu see 
under Kamadhenu. 


s 


Yama 


He is referred to as a son of the Sun in VII. 32; XII. 32; XVI. 42; XXU. 
21; 25; 39. He wields a cudgel in his hand (XVI. 42; XIX. 20). He also 
wields the fetters made up of serpents ( VII. 32; XXII. 3; 5; 23; 54; XXIII. 2 
29). His vehicle is a buffalo (XX. 20; XXI. 42; XXII. 19; 30). He devours 
living beings by his mouth ( XXIII. 32; 33). 

The river yamuna is considered to be his sister ( XII. 32 ). 

Once he was burnt by the fire © in the third eye of Siva (I. 17; XVI. 43; 
XVIII. 12; XIX. 29 ). 

Yamuna 


Yamuna the river, is considered to be a daughter of the Sun ( XII. 68 ). 


58 SKP. IL, iv. 32-35; Cf. also 
ahead aed saeafearat TeH- 
Sea TRAPAAGTAATASA 
nat waaaa: Gof aHATT 
sarat cata Grgcec 1 safe Sitata, y Puspadanta: Mahimnah-stotra, st. 19. 


59 SKP. V. 6, 2. 7. 
60 SKP. I. i. 32. 31-36. 











CHAPTER VII 
MANKHA’S ERUDITION 
General 


According to Mankha Sakti or genius is the cause of poetry CII. 4) 


which is an accepted truth throughout the ages. However Mankha considers. 


that scholarship is also an essential equipment of a poet (II. 48). This idea 
was cherished by many other scholars also in the times of the poet. Sriharsa, 
the author of the Naisadhiyacarita provides us with an instance in point. A 
thorough examination of Sc. reveals to us that the poet has tried to put into 
practice the above ideal with success. Consequently in Sc. many references to. 
different branches of knowledge are met with. A survey of the literature 


known 
to Mankha is given below. 


Vedas = 


The Vedas are referred to by the word Sruti in XVII. 30; 46; XXV. 32 
and by the word Trayi in XXV. 89. The Rcs and Sdmans are referred to on 
XX. 35 while the Yajimsi are mentioned-in XX. 36. The Atharvaveda is referreg 
to in XX. 33 wherein its treating of black magic is suggested by linking it up 
with a sacrifice in which the oblation consists of blood. The knowers of Vedas. 
are also referred to as Vedavid in XVII. 30. 


Veddangas 


Out of the six Vedangas i.e. ancillary works, Mankha expressly mentions 
only one viz. Wyakarana (Grammar ) in III. 57. However excepting Siksq 
( Phonetics ) and Nirukta (Etymology ) all the remaining four Vedahigas ave 
alluded to in this poem. 


Ritual :—We come to know about Mankha’s knowledge of the ritua] from 
the following references to the ritualistic matters. The poet refers to the sacri- 
fice to destroy the enemies in VI. 71. Therein he also refers to Caru and Yajvan. 
He refers to the altar ( Vedika) and to the hymns of praise ( Stotra ) called 
Saman which are sung at the time of the sacrifice in XX. 30. He refers to the 
concluding offering in a sacrifice (Ptrnahuti) in XX. 46. He refers to the 
blazing of fires in three altars in front of Rudra when a sacrifice is going’ on in 
AXIV. 25. Avabhrtha bath after completing a sacrifice is referred to in IIT, 1 
That the people used to worship three kinds of fire ( Garhapatya, Ahavaniya and 
Daksinatya ) and used to drink Soma is mentioned in II. 4. The poet employs 
the word Parisamthana mentioning the details of the process in V. 6; X. 47. 
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Prosody :—Majnkha’s knowledge of this science can be inferred from the 
ase of various metres in this poem!. 


-Grammar :—Mankha expressly mentions this science as Vyakarana in 
III. 57. Moreover he refers to Panini as the systematizer of the science of 


grammar in XXV. 63; 100. He is also referred to as Sitrakrt ( the author of the 


aphorisms ) in III. 57. Mankha’s knowledge of the aphorisms of Panini can be 
gleaned from certain usages for example the use of atmafg: in XI. 75 is correct 
from the Paninian point of view as here there is no sense of salfaiagaa (rising of 
a luminary ) and hence the aiwagz according to the qa WS BRAT | Rls, is not 
made available here. Similarly the use of yee in XII. 4 is in accordance with 
the sutra, acgqet aft qgwq €1312¥. In the same way the use of saveafa in XII. 15 
jis made in keeping with the aphorism aga: equal: 1213182. 

The poet refers to the Ganas or the classes into which the roots are divided 
in XVII. 5; XXI. 32. He also mentions the class of roots which begins with 
Div in XVII. 5. He refers to the Dhatus or roots that denote actions? in 
XXII. 32. 


- He refers to Vararuci, the grammarian, as an author of the Vartika in III. 
57. Vararuci is also referred to in XXV. 63. Mankha also refers to the Bhasya 
( commentary ) of Patafijali in IN. 57; XXY. 92. 


The traditional belief which represents Patafijali, the author of the great 
commentary, to be an incarnation of Sesa, the king of serpents is given expres- 
sion to in XXV. 44; Ol. | 

Astronomy :—The poet refers to the planets as Grahas in XII, 61; XVI. 9; 
xX. 6. He refers to the Sun as the emperor of the planets in XVI. 9. 
Moreover he refers to the planets Saumya ( Mercury ), Kavya ( Venus ), Angiras 
( Jupiter ) and Bhauma (Mars )in XII. 40. The white colour of the first three 
planets and the red colour of the Mars are also referred to in XII. 40. 


There is a covert allusion tc the twenty-seven Naksatras (lunar mansions ) 
in XI. 41; XII. 37. Moreover the star of Agastya is also referred toin XII. 55. 


The poet refers to the Rasis ( the Signs of the Zodiac ) in XI. 72; XII. 39. 


The Rasis specifically mentioned by him are two viz. Mina ( Pisces) and Makara 


( Capricorn ) in XII. 39. | 

Be refers to the eclipse of the moon due to Rahuin V. 28; XI. 56. The, 
reference to Kuha (a night without moon), Sinivali (a night with moon visible), 
Raka (a night with full moon ) and. Anumati (a night in which moon rises full 
jess one digit ) in XX. 24 show his knowledge of astronomy. Hays 


a 


1 For the metrical analysis of the text vide Appendix 6. 
2 For a list of peculiar grammatical forms vide appendix 5. 
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Astrology :—Mankha refers to the astrologers as Mauhirtikas in XII. 39.. 
He refers to the benignant effects exercised by the planets when they are 
situated in the eleventh house in a horoscope in XX. 6. He refers to exactly the 


seventh position ( Samasaptakasthiti ) of the Sun and the Moon (ina horoscope ), 


in XXI. 36. 
Systems of Philosophy? 


Now we come to the different systems of philosophy with which Mankha 
seems to be acquainted. 


Sankhya :—The Sankhyas maintain that creation starts from Prakrtj or 
matter when all the three essential qualities constituting it are in equilibrium. 
' This doctrine is referred to in XVII. 20. Therein itis also mentioned that the 
individual soul is indifferent in the matter of creation. The twenty-five elements 
beginning with Mahat are referred to in XVII. 21. The three gunas viz. Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas are referred to in XXI. 51. 


Yoga :—Mankha refers to the technical term Parikarma ( the purification 
of the mind brought about by concentration ) in XX. 37. He also refers to the 
first two stages of Yoga viz. Yama and Niyama out of the eight stages of it in 

XVIT. 48. 


Nydya-Vaisgesika :—There are many references to these two systems of 
philosophy. The Vaisesikas are referred to as Kanadas after the name of 
Kanada the propounder of the Vaisesika system in XVII. 31. 


The principle of the antecedence of the cause to the effect is suggested. 
negatively in J.2; VI. 29. 


The principle of the effect inheriting the attributes of the cause‘ is availed 
of in XI. 70; XVIII. 7; 48. 


The intimate connection (Samavaya) of the thing (Gunin) and its. 
attribute ( Guna ) is referred to in XVII. 23. The poet refers to the three types 
of causes viz. the intimate or inherent (Samavayin ) cause, the non-intimate Or 
non-inherent (Asamavayin) cause and instrumental (Nimitta) cause ip 
XVII. 19. ‘ 


The non-existence before origination ( Pragabh4va ) is mentioned in Ivy, 52. 
In VII. 56 and XVII. 23 the poet refers to sound as the special attribute 
of ether. = 


The technical terms from these systems are also mentioned in VI. 16, ce 
Paksa, Hetu, Mana. Also Samvit in XVI. 32. 





3 For details vide chapter 5. 
4 aR: MATT AaKA | 
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Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta :—That the Supreme soul of the universe is 
immanent in every being and thing of this universe5 is stated in XVII. 18. The 
poet refers to the artificiality of difference and consequently to the unreality of 
difference in XVII. 19. He refers to Kaivalya or the state of oneness in XVII. 
20. In XVII. 21 it is stated that the Supreme soul only is devoid of all limiting 
adjuncts. Deliberation exhibits unity in diversity and does not proclaim the 
fault of difference in respect of Siva (XVII. 29). The doctrine of grace is 
mentioned in XVII. 32. Mankha refers to Advaita or non-duality in XX. 13. 
In VII. 48 there is an express mention of monism (advayavada). The Sayujya 
typ2 of Mukti is referred to in I. 28; IX. 47. 


The poet refers to the technical term Avidya in III. 376 The technical 
term Kutastha is also mentioned in III. 18. 


Other systems of Philosophy 


Buddhist Philosophy :—Buddha was regarded as the ninth incarnation of 
Lord Visnu ( V. 22). Bodhisattva who gave his own body by way of alms is 
referred to directly in I.13. This shows deep knowledge of Buddhist religious 
practices which had developed after the annihilation of Buddha. There is a covert 
allusion to Bodhisattva in XIV. 8. The Buddhist doctrine of momentariness 
(Ksanikatva ) is clearly referred to in III. 55. Similarly the doctrine of nihilism 
( Sinyavada ) is referred to in VI. 18. There isa reference to the theory of the 
Yogacaras or the Vijianavadins that there is nothing external in this world except 
consciousness and that the external objects are only a creation of conscious- 
ness ( XVII. 24). Buddhist monks used to put on scarlet piece of cloth and 
observed the vow of a Bhiksu as enjoined in Buddhism. This fact is referred to 
in VI. 18. The poet refers to Amitabha, Tara and Mafnjughosa in III. 54 and to 
the behaviour pertaining to a Sugata in III. 55. 


Jain Philosophy :—Mankha refers to Arhant and also to the theory that 
the dimension of the soul is the same as that of the body in XVII. 26. 


Carvaka Philosophy :—The followers of Carvaka are referred to in XVII. 
27. According to them the creation of the world full of diversity and the throb- 
bing of creatures proceed from nature or Svabhava. This is also found in 
XVII. 27- Carvaka Philosophy is also referred to in III. 59 as Lokayata system. 


Bhairava System :—Mankha refers to the cult of Bhairava and the ghastly 
practice of devouring living beings in XVIII. 36. 


5.4 ee 
5 Cf. af afead Fa...... B17 To 1R19%19. 
6 For an interesting illustration of the illusion of seeing the two moons compare Jona- 


raja, P. 37. ( NSP. ed.) . 
sc8 
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Ayurveda 


He refers to a disease of the eyes called Patala i.e. cataract in which there 
is a coating over the eyes (V. 16). He also refers to the eye-disease in which 
the eyes become red and swollen. It is cured by applying antimony in the eyes 
with a small stick (V. 21). He refers to indigestion, swelling and blindness 
thriving in the absence of a physician in X. 10. A method of preparing drugs 
was well-known (XI. 4.). Init the various ingredients were wrapped up in 
leaves and were covered with clay and then roasted in the fire. Mankha refers 
to a disease called Samnipata i.e. a morbid state of the three humours viz. gas, 
bile and phlegm of the body causing fever, loss of appetite and various agonies 
(XVII. 63). People knew that warm water abated itching (XI. 5), People 
used to put wetted cloth on the body especially on the forehead of a person 


Suffering from fever ( X. 46; XI. 62). He refers to the efficacy of an elixir of’ 


life ( Rasayana ) in rejuvenating (III. 8; 67 ). 
Dhanurveda 


He refers to the bow in XII. 4; to the bow-string in XII. 5; to the quiver 
in XII. 6 and to the Godha (a leather armour fastened round the left arm to 
prevent injury from the bow-string ) in XH. 3. The above given details about 
the complete set of arms for archery testify to the poet’s knowledge of Dhanur- 
veda. Moreover the poet refers to the missiles consecrated by different 
incantations ( mantras ) e.g. Varundstra in XXIII. 3; 56; Agneydstra in XXIII. 37: 
39; 56; Jaisnavastra in XXIII. 39; Brahm4stra in XXIII. 39; and Vaisnavastra 
in XXIII. 39. 


Dharmasastra 


The poet refers to the four aims of human life viz. Dharma (religion J, 
Artha (prosperity), Kama (satisfaction of desires ), and Moksa ( final beati- 
tude) in XX. 7. That the eighth day of each fortnight of a month should be 
observed as a holiday is mentioned in IV. 50. That a person wearing a sacreq- 
thread ( Upavita ) should not be killed under any circumstances is mentioned in 
XIf. 28. This is in accordance with the injunctions of works on Dharmasastra. 

Arthasdastra 

The poet refers to sadgunya i.e. six measures of royal policy in VI. 4. The 
SiX measures are Sandhi (peace), Vigraha (war), Yana (marching), Asana 
(sitting encamped ), Dvaidhi-bhava (dividing one’s forces) and Saméraya 
(seeking the protection of a more powerful king). He refers to the four 
Upayas viz. Sama, Dana, Bheda and Danda in XIX. 20. 

Kamasastra 


_ The science of love has rendered considerable charm to Sanskrit poiry. 
Like many sanskrit poets Mankha has freely drawn upon this-science. 
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The description of the love-lorn condition of the damsels by their lady go- 
betweens before their beloveds which is found in stanzas 28-36 of canto VII 
testifies to poet’s deep knowledge of Kamasastra. The poet mentions the cooing 
in a low tone of women dexterous in sexual enjoyment at the time of sexual 
union which testifies to his knowledge of this branch of knowledge ( XV. 34). 
He also refers to the biting with the teeth while the eye-brows remain unsteady at 
the time of wrathful love in XV. 33. In the speech full of admonition of a lady 
go-between by a heroine who could detect her debauchery there is a clear 
glimpse of the knowledge of the intricacies of sexual intercourse ( XII. 87-93 ). 
The different stages of sexual enjoyment are mentioned in XXIV. 12. That the 
ladies after having been enjoyed are found trembling, perspiring and having 
horripilation is mentioned in XXI. 53. The emotion of Viparitarati is suggestively 


‘alluded to in VIII. 41. It is expressly mentioned in XV. 36; 44; 50. 


There ts an express mention of the technical term Purusayita in XIII. 20; 


XV. 35; 38;39. The poet speaks of the nail-marks in IX. 33; XII. 92; XV. 14; 
30; 31; 32; XVI. 17 and of teeth-marks in XII. 90; XIV. 45; XV. 33; XIX. 5. 


Sangitasastra ( Music ) 


He refers to the following musical instruments viz. Gufija (a kettle drum ) 
(VI. 72); Pataha (a kettle drum) (X. 13; XXI. 48; XXII. 9; 58; XXIII. 55 ); 
Dindima (a kind of small drum ) (XII. 13 ); Tarya ( Trumpet ) (XV. 49; XXII. 
26; 27; 36; XXIII. 5; XXIV. 3); Muraja (a kind of drum or tabor) ( XVIII. 
52; XXIII. 20); Bheri (kettle drum ) (XX. 65; XXI. 5; 16); Dundubhi (a sort 
of large kettle drum) (XXII. 27); Tala (acymbal) (XXII. 28) and kona 
(a drum-stick ) (X. 13; XX. 65; XXII. 27). 


He refers to the cuckoo giving out the note of the Paficama tune 
sn VI. 47; 58. He also refers to the musical mode (raga ) called Paficama in 
XII. 10. According to the commentator Jonaraja, the poet refers to the same 
¢ Paficama ’ by the word ‘ Ragaraja’ in VI. 47;58. The definition of Paficama 
raga’ given by Sarigadeva states that it is produced out of Madhyama and 
Paficami Jati. It is accompanied by Kakali of Ni (note) and by Antara Svara. 
( When Ga takes the first two Srutis of Ma it is called Antara.) The note 
‘ Paficama ’ belonging to the Madhya Saptaka is the initial, prominent as well as 


concluding note in this Raga. Itis to be sung in accompaniment of Hrsyaka 


1 qeyaaeainia: Blaeteacaga: 
qauiqaeraiea AAAI: WR. 944 
— geqareeeaal Fa: areca: 
areqaiftata attisa: setshre | 
— aReerera: Targa TASTT WR. WAR Garerrae:-caaaereas: 1 T. Aa 
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Mircchana. Its deity is cupid. It is delighting on account of Saficari varnas 
( varnas that are sung mixing the ascending ( Arohi ) and descending ( Avarohi ) 
varnas). It is sung in the early morning of summer. It accentuates the senti- 


ments of love and humour. It is employed in the Avamaraga Sandhi of a 
drama. 


The definition given by Kumbha® is simpler and states that * Paficama’ is 
so called because it expands one ‘ grama’ (a group of seven Svaras divided into 
twenty-two units and accompanied by Marcchands) only and because it is 
derived from +/Pac which means ‘ to expand’. Onthe other hand, Srikantha 
in his ‘ Rasakaumudi’ states that ‘ Paficama raga’ has got the ‘Paficama’ note 
as the initial, the prominent as well as the concluding note and that it is without 
the note ‘Ri’ or accompanied by the three positions of the note ‘Sa. 9 It is 
sung in the morning. According to some it is having all the seven Svaras. It 
excites the erotic sentiment. Srikantha has given in Rasakaumudi (2. 102 ) the 
form of meditation of this musical mode. He has also mentioned (2. 174 ) that 
‘ Paficama’ is sung in the autumn. 


Mankha also refers to the musical mode ‘ Bhinnasadja’ in XVI. 1. The 
definition of ‘ Bhinnasadja ’!9 given by Sarngadeva states that it is produced out 
of ‘Sadjodicyavati’ Jati and that the notes ‘ Paficama’ and ‘ Rsabha’ are excluded 
fromit. The note ‘ Dhaivata’ is the initial note which begins this mode (Raga). 
It is also a prominent note in this Raga. The note ‘ Madhyama’ concludes jt. 
It is accompanied by ‘ Uttarayata Murcchana.’ It is attractive due to ‘Saficari 
varnas ’ (i.e. those ‘ varnas ’ which are sung mixing the ‘ Arohi’ and « Avarohi’? 
varnas ). Jt is decorated which ‘ Prasanna’ or ‘ Mrdu’ or ‘ Mandra Svara > at 
the end. It has ‘ Kakalitva’ of ‘ Ni’ i.e. the first two positions on the scale to 
the seven ‘Svaras’ is occupied by ‘ Ni’ which are normally occupied by ‘Sa’ 





8 RARE UT GAIT BAT | 
Taacataaqariaa: AFAd: Gal ll AtAHTI T zwe 


9 gaging tad UnTaa: | 

Rita ward sa: aang Ja: UO 

Syed Fafa: sacadas: Ur. 409 waaigdt, G- O. 8. No. 143, P. 25, 
Ogqesazaadisnd frawst RafSera: 

aaa HIAAKA FAUAIAT FA: Ul % we 

dataviehe: saaraeyiga: ; 
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along with positions 3 and 4 in its Suddha form. The deity of this *‘ Raga ” is 
Brahma (Caturanana). This ‘Raga’ is sung in the early morning in early 
winter (Hemanta ). It is employed to heighten the sentiment of loathsomeness 
accompanied by the sentiment of terror. It should be sung in the festival per- 
taining to an emperor. It gives rise to pleasing effects on the hearer as the 
reference to its employment in the Sc. shows. Jonaraja says that it is a Raga to 
be sung in the morning. 
Ganita ( Arithmetic ) 


He mentions Ganana or counting in VI. 70. He also mentions the keep- 
ing of accounts wherein the income and expenditure ( Aya and Vyaya ) are 
detailed in VI. 70. He further states that the Kayasthas were usually found to 
be in charge of this task in VI. 70. Thus the Kayasthas did the work done by 
clerks in modern times. He refers to a person in charge of counting 1.e. an 
accountant in X. 19. 


A§Svasastra ( Science pertaining to Horses ) 


Mankha refers to the Avartas or locks of hair curling backwards ona 
horse in XX. 22. 


Gajasdstra ( Science pertaining to Elephants ) 


He refers to a particular kind of elephant called Bhadra in XVIII. 49. 
He also refers to Gandhasindhura ( A kind of elephant whose odour smelt by 
the elephants on the opposite side causes them to flee from the battle. Thus 
Gandhasindhura or Gandhahasti secures victory for his own master. ) in XIII. 4; 
XIV. 22; XV. 23; XVIII. 38. j 

NatyaSastra 

He refers to dancing along with the technical terms Rangatala, Tandava 
and Unmialaka (I. 3). Again Rangapitha is referred to in X. 32; XVIII. 55. 
Prof. D. Subba Rao has explained this term in keeping with the second 
chapter of Natyasastra in Appendix 6 to the second edition of the Ndatyasastra, 
G.O.S. XXXVI, Baroda. According to him Rafgapitha is the Pitha or base of 
the Ranga just as the Rangasirsa is the Sirsa i.e. top or upper surface of the 
Ranga, Ranga being the stage. Rangapitha is therefore the entire block of the 
stage having Rangasirsa for its upper surface.'! Looking at it constructionally, 
the Rangapitha has its floor and its head, the Rangasirsa. To support the latter 
over an area of 48° x 24’ in the Vikrsta type and 48’ x 12’ in the Caturasra 
type, it is essential that the Rangasirsa must be provided with cross-braced 
frames.!2....-+--saddaruka gives necessary strength and by connecting the upper 


i rr ee . 
11 Vide Natyasastra of Bharatamuni, Vol. I, edited by M. R. Kavi, Second edition, 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. XXXVI, Baroda, 1956, Appendix 6, P. 440. 


12 Ibid. P. 443. 
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and lower floors of the dvibhaimi by the use of daru ( timber ) gives the Ranga- 
Sirsa the resonant qualities, it very essentially needs from the acoustic angle.!3 

He refers to the technical term Dandapada ( the foot lifted up at the outset 
of dancing )in 1.19; 46; V. 18; VI. 27; XXIV. 10. ‘Dandapada’ is a technical 
term applied to a particular ‘Karana’ in the Natyasastra of Bharatamuni. The 
combined (movement of ) hands and feet in dance is called the ‘ Karana ’.14 
Each ‘Karana’ has a specific sense to convey, just as each word has in a 
sentence. ‘There are in all one hundred and eight ‘Karanas’. In ‘Dandapada 
Karana’ the foot behind the heel of another foot in ‘Nipura Cari’ should be 
stretched (in front rapidly so as to keep the knee directed towards the chest. ) 
The definition of ‘Dandapada Karana’ is found in the NatyaéAstra of Bharata.'5 
Commentator Jonaraja while commenting on Sc. I. 19 states that ‘Dandapada * 
is the foot thrown up at the commencement of dancing. Further he states that 
by the acceptance of the word Kala (a digit ) is to be understood the digit of 
the Moon in the crown of the goddess Parvati. At the time of evening twilight 
goddess Parvati dances. Moreover the digit of the Moon at the head of the 
Dandapada obtains semblance of a splitting anklet. By the mention of the 
splitting of the anklet, the turbulence of the dance is suggested. By the use of 
the adjective splitting, the massiveness of the foot, its going above the place of 
the orbit of the Moon and its velocity also areshown. Thus the remarks of the 
commentator also support the definition of Dandapada as given. above. However 
in one illustrated book on this subject viz. ‘The Classical Dance Poses of 
India’ a quite different posture is shown as Dandap&ada which is wrong 
according to the definition of Bharatamuni. Pose number 70 which is given as 
an illustration of Dandapada'!6 in the book mentioned above is a mistake. Acty- 
ally Pose number 93 appearing under the name of Nisumbhita should be given 
as a true illustration of Dandapadda. Vide Plate number XIV illustration No, 82 
in the book ‘ Natyasastra’ Vol. I, G.O.S. No. XXXVI facing page 129, This was 
further corroborated by competent scholar Smt. Anjaliben Merrh, Reader in 
Dance, Faculty of Music Dance and Dramatics, M. S. University of Baroda. 
The statement made above that the correct posture of Dandapada is pose No. 93 
in the book ‘The Classical Dance Poses of India’ is also in keeping with her 
opinion. Iam grateful to her for guiding me in this matter. 





13. Ibid. P. 444. 
CL Sea Tuer aot wat v.30 AAAS 
1S Ch agt acct sea VSN TARAT U ¥.9R 
famniaae Sq qusqie az=ad uw. 9w3ad 


Natyasastra of Bharatamuni, Vol. I, edited by M. R. Kavi, second edition, Gaekwaq’s 
Oriental Series No. XXXVI, Baroda, 1956, P. 129. 


16 Vide Gopinath and S. V. Ramana Rao, ‘The Classical Dance Poses of India’ ( Second 
edition ) Natana Niketan Publications, Madras-6. 
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Tandava is referred to in I. 49-50; XIX. 23; 50. In the foot-note no. 1, on 
p. 23 of Dandin’s ‘ Kavyaddaréa’ edited by Nrsimhadeva Sastri, second edition, 
Lahore, 1934, the definition of Tandava is given as follows without mentioning 
the source, : 


‘sad g Wee Teaaragaleas | 
WAT dd: LM Sh TvsqTasAaT Wy’ 

It means that the dance consisting of vigorous movements which was taught 
to Bharata by Tandu at the behest of Mahesa came to be known in the world as 
Tandava. ‘Indian dance could be roughly divided into two types, viz., Tandava 
and Lasya. Of these Tandava consists of more virile and vigorous movements 
and is essentially masculine in character, more suitable for male dancers, 
suggesting as it does vitality and strength. The supreme example of this kind of 
dance is the Siva Tindava which symbolises in itself the cosmic dance of 
destruction. 7!” 


There are seven sub-divisions of Tandava dance viz. (1) Ananda Tandava, 
(2) Sandhya Tandava, (3) Kalika Tandava, (4) Tripura Tandava, (5) Gauri 
Tandava, (6) Samhara Tandava & (7) Uma Tandava. It is so said that Siva 
likes all these seven sub-divisions of Tandava. Mankha refers to the Sandhya 
Tandava in V. 10 and X. 23. A very fine description of this type of Tandava 
dance is found in Skandapurana IIf. 3. 6. 76-77. | 


‘Faaaeyaa Boast att frat saaPeaatts 
aq Wagafhasset wait ear: yaaAAasTAAa TF ut Vg 


quent yaaeAl ware Aol cacasasifaa TAT aac WITHA eaTaT | 
Feo: aIERATAAIAa: aAeaTeTaT: Barat Tag salgaaa ea GEriafy UN” vy 


« After having made goddess Parvati, the mother of the three worlds, occupy 
the seat made of gold and studded with jewels in the mansion on the mountain 
Kailasa, when Lord Siva wishes to perform dance at the evening twilight all the 
gods attend upon Him. The goddess of speech plays upon the lute, Indra upon 
flute, Brahma upon cymbals and goddess Laksmi engages herself in singing. 
Lord Visnu plays upon Mrdanga and the gods wait upon Siva, the Lord of 
Mrdani, all around at the time of evening twilight. ’ 


Liasya is referred to in VI. 59; XVIII. 8; 50; 51; XIX. 17. In the foot-note 
no. 1, on P- 23 of Dandin’s ‘ Kavyadarsa ’ edited by Nrsimhadeva Sastri, second 
edition, Lahore, 1934, two definitions of Lasya are given as follows bereft of. 
the mention of the sources. 


ee 
17. Vide Preface to ‘ The Classical Dance Poses of India, ° second edition, by Gopinath 


and S. V. Ramana Rao, Natana Niketan Publications, Madras-6, 1955, p. ii. 
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‘ora: aigeainitaae da arg at 
meq aaa waza | 
wey VAfascacsa: aif: sgsad w’ 


‘FAS HA SRA THRAATAT | 
Tide aft daa g agead w’ 
It means that Lasa is the emotion of the man and the woman. The word 
Lasya is derived by adding termination ‘ ya’ in the sense of ‘ fit for’ or good for. 
-Lasya delights cupid like the call of the drum. As Lasya was taught to the 
goddess ( Parvati) by the god ( Siva ) so it is generally performed by the ladies. 
Moreover Lasya is delicate and pleasant and is accompanied by the sentiment of 
eros. It gratifies Gauri i.e. goddess Parvati. It is a dance meant for the ladies. 
In Lasya, the movements are softer and more measured, suggesting grace and 
beauty and it is more suitable for female dancers.!8 


In V. 48 the poet refers to ‘Angahara’, a technical term utilized in the 
Natyasastra of Bharatamuni. ‘Angaharas’ are dance pieces that emerge out of 
the performance of six, seven, eight or nine ‘ Karanas’ in a definite succession. 
Angaharas are made of artistic groups of Karanas performed to variegated talas 
or time measures. These groups or sets of Karanas are already specified by 
Bharatamuni. Just as a particular selection of words forms a sentence ora poem 
in the same way the selection of a particular set of Karanas forms an An gahara 19 
to convey a finished sentiment or Rasa. There are thirty-two Anigaharas. 
Angaharas are finished pieces of pure dance that originally formed part of Lord 
Siva and Sri Parvati’s dances. When the Pirvaranga is combined with Angaharas 
it is called Citra 2° Parvaraiiga ( as against the Suddha Pirvaranga ) according to 





18 Ibid. P. ii. 
19 Abhinavabharati, a commentary on the Natyasastra by Abhinavagupta explains it as 


—aglat Bareat aghast wT sAA: 1 eLET ATT aR: Ta, Sa assrate: | 
Vide Bibliotheca Indica Work No. 272, ‘ The Natyasastra’, Vol. I, translated by Manomohan 
Ghosh, The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1959, P. 46. 


20 Cl. gage ead Aa age TUAT | 
AAR RSS ATT WR 
aa aaaaRaa ATTEN AA 
qaqa wWaeaaikegy au ae 
weray aaalrarataeacafa | 
Fay TRF Aa VE: saifHa: wu ah 
uafafiisaaa Fa a afsera 1 
WAT ARIAT: TINY arya u 4% 
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the instructions of Lord Siva te Brahma. Some authorities are of opinion that 
Angaharas are to be danced in the morning programmes. The total effect of each 
Angahara or finished piece has still an emotional appeal of its own. In the 
‘ Bharatarnava ’ of Nandikesvara Angaharas are classified into nine varieties each 
corresponding to a rasa or aesthetic appeal. It is a rare and valuable addition to 
the description of the Angaharas in the Natyagastra and later texts where they are 
merely classified into two groups according to the internal gait of the talas 
pertaining to them whether they are of 4 steps or 3 steps.2!_ Each group in that 
classification consists of 16 Angaharas. Those 32 Angaharas are not however so 
simple as the 9 groups mentioned here, but are more complex, each Angahara 
consisting of a number of ‘ Karanas’ or dance units of which 108 are described 
in text-books, “Finding out the particular aesthetic appeal of each of the 32 
Angaharas has yet to be attempted and in such an attempt the 9 classes given 
here may serve as a guiding factor.22, The Angaharas Lalita, Vikrama, Karunika, 
Vicitra, Vikala, Bhima, Vikrta, Ugratara and Santaja correspond-to Srgara, Vira, 
Karuna, Adbhuta, Hasya, Bhaydnaka, Bibhatsa, Raudra and Santa rasas respec- 
tively and have 5, 3, 4, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, and 2 forms respectively. 


He refers to the beating of time ( Tala) while dancing is going on in 
XVIII. 50. 
KoSas (Lexicons ) 


Mankha’s rich vocabulary speaks volumes in favour of his thorough knowl- 
edge of the lexicons. As many as nine different names given for water in canto 
IX stanzas 1, 7, 14, 22, 238, 35, 38, 40, 41 and the use of words having senses 
more than one ( XII. 58) as well as the use of rare words such as Salatu ( unripe 
fruit ) in If. 48 and Kurala (a kind of lock of hair) in XIII. 25 testify to his 
knowledge of the lexicons. Moreover the u.e of many stanzas having double 
meaning which are scattered over the whole poem also demonstrate his mastery 
over the lexicons e.g. III. 52-53 etc.?3 


Rhetorics 


The poet uses the technical term Arabhati Vrtti in V.48. There are four 
Vrttis in all called Kausiki, Satvati, Arabhati and Bharati out of which the first 
EE ; 

THMAFAAIMAASA BATA | 

TAME AMSA WMA WAIT u ae 

HAMAFSCIMATAST ALATA F 


‘ Natyasastra ’-Gaekwad’s Orienial Series No. XXXVI, Chapter 4, PP, 87-88. 

91 Vide ‘ Bharataérnava ’ of Nandikesvara with translation in English and Tamil spon- 
sored by Sangeet Nataka Akadami, Delhi, 1957, P. 290 foot-note 1. 

92 Ibid. P. 290 foot-note 1. 

23 For a list of difficult and rare words, vide Appendix 4. 
sc9 
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me 


- three Vrttis are employed to heighten the sentiments of love, heroism, wrath and 
disgust respectively as mentioned by Visvanatha in pariccheda VI of his Sahit- 
yadarpana. To heighten the rest of the sentiments Bharati Vrtti is employed. 
These Vrttis are the origin of all sorts of dramas and might possess peculiar 
activities of the hero etc. in the dramas.24 Arabhati Vrtti is defined by Vigvanatha 
in his Sahityadarpana Pariccheda VI as follows: 


mayendrajalasangramakrodhodbhrantadicestitaih |] V1. 429 cd 
Samyukta@ vadhabandhddyairuddhatdrabhati mata] V1. 430 ab 


which means that Arabhati is full of great excitement as it is suitable to deceit, 
magic, battle, anger, fright, slaughter and imprisonment etc.25 


He also refers to Vaidarbhi Riti in II. 41. Here it is necessary to understand 
what is Riti. According to Vamana, Riti is peculiar arrangement of words.?2§ 
This peculiar arrangement of words is of three types called Vaidarbhi, Gaudi 


and Pafcali.2’ The definition of Vaidarbhi Riti as given by Dandin in his 
KavyadarSsa runs as follows:— 


Slesah prasddah samata madhuryam sukumarata | 
arthavyaktirudaratvamojah kdntih sama@dhayah |] I. 41 | 
iti vaidarbhamargasya prand dasa gundh smrtah | ol 
esam viparyayah prdyo drSyate gaudavartmani |/ I. 42 
It means that pun, perspicuity, balance, sweetness, delicacy, sense-manife- 
station, eloquence, vigour, brilliance and agreement are the ten vital qualities of 
the Vaidarbhi Riti.22 The opposite of these qualities is generally seen in the 
Gaudi Riti. In his ‘ History of Sanskrit Poetics’ on p. 362, MM. Dr, Pp. y. 
Kane remarks that Arthavyakti, udarataé and Samadhi are required by the 


partisans of both Ritis. Further he states on p. 363 that Gaudi Riti regards Ojas 
as the highest ( quality ) even in poetry ( padya ). 


Similarly the technical term Abhisarikas is mentioned in X. 26; 28; 38; 
XI.66 and XVI.3. Abhisadrika is one of the eight classes of the Nayikas. 


24 Cf. ssait aif at araarad ga: 1 
tw 2 a Aflac aha: ada acd? ue ¢.~ ae | 
ATA SAA Dat: VAalSley ATA: 1 | f 
eqaraaeeqinaaa Asa yo e.wRe 


Sahityadarpana, edited by Sivadatta, printed at Sri Venkatesvara Steam Press, Bombay, 
1917, p. 487. 


25 Vide op. cit., p. 491, vv. 429°4 43428. 
26 Cf. * fafiist qacqat Gia: 1° sSregiey Qj 


nN a we 2. , 
a7 Ch. a Sar aaa MAgT Tens wz 1’ TAMER RAS f 
28 Vide ‘ Kavyadarga ’, edited by Nrsimhadeva Sastri, second edition, Lakore, 1934, Pp. 24, 
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otkanthita, Vipralabdha, 
lasses of Nayikas. The 
hityadarpaya runs 


Svadhinabhartrka, Vasakasajji, Kalahantarita, Virah 
Khandita and prositabhartrka are the other seven C 
definition of Abhisadrika29 as supplied by Vigvanatha in his Sa 
as follows :— 
‘ Abhisdrayate kantam ya manmathavasamvada | 
svayaum vabhisaratyesa dhirairuktabhisarika |? HI. 101 


r who under the influence of 


She who makes her lover approach her o 
n abhisarl- 


cupid stealthily goes to keep an appointment with her lover is called a 
ka by the clever people. 

Kilakificita is mentioned in XIV. 44. The definition of Kilakificita by 
Bharata as recorded in Bharatakoga runs as follows :— 

‘ Smitahasitaruditabahuduhkhagarvabhilasanam / 
sankatakaranam harsddasakrtkilakincitam jreyam |]° 

That should be known as kilakificita in which smile, laughter, weeping, 

heavy grief, pride and desire besiege one often on account of joy.*° 


The technical terms from dramaturgy such as Sandhi, Nataka, Javanika 
are mentioned in V. 48. Out of them Sandhi is defined by Visvanatha in his 
Sahityadarpana Pariccheda VI as :-— 

‘ Antaraikarthasambandhah Sandhirekdnvaye sati |’ 37] 9. 


which means that Sandhi is the relation with one purpose which extraneous 
matter bears with the parts of a story which are construed with one purpose. 
There are five types of Sandhis called Mukha, Pratimukha, Garbhah, Vimarsah 
and Upasamhiti. } | . 
The constituents of a Nataka are described in Sahityadarpana Pariccheda 
VI as follows :-— 
Ndtakam khydtavrttam syatpaficasandhisamanvitam / 
vildsarddhyddigunavad yuktam nandavibhatibhih |/ 304 
sukhaduhkhasamudbhiti ndndrasanirantaram | 
paficddikda dasapardastatrankah parikirtitah }/ 305 
prakhydatavamso rdjarsirdhirodattah pratapavan | 
divyo’tha divyadivyo va gunavannayako matah |/ 306 


eka eva bhavedangi srigdro vira eva va | 

angamanye rasdh sarve karyo nirvahane’dbhutah |] 307 
catvadrah paiica va mukhyah kdaryavydprtapirusah | 
gopucchaégrasamdgram tu bandhanam tasya kirtitam |/ 308 


ee as 
29 Vide ‘ Sahityadarpana’, Venkatesvara Steam Press, Bomby, 1917, p. 157. 
30 Vide ‘ Bharatakoga ° Sri Venikatesvara Oriental Series No. 30, Tirupati, 1951, p. 136. 


31 Vide * Sahityadarpana ’ Sri Venkatesvara Steam Press, Bombay, 1917, p. 456. 
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Nataka must have for its plot a well-known story and must be accompa- 
nied by five Sandhis. It should possess qualities like coquetry and prosperity 
and should be possessed of various exalted ranks. It must be full of various 
sentiments and should give rise to happiness and misery. The number of acts in 
it should vary from five to ten. The hero must be a virtuous royal sage, brave, 
noble and valorous belonging to a famous lineage. He must be either a super- 
human being or a semidivine being. There should be only one main sentiment 
either the sentiment of love or heroism and all the other sentiments should be 
subservient to it. At the end wonder should be roused. There must be either 
four or five leading men engaged in performance. The composition of jts fore- 
most point is like the tip of the tail of a cow.32. Nataka and Javanika are 
mentioned again in IX.14; XV. 12. Natiis also mentioned in IX. 14. The 
term Bhumika is mentioned in XV. 12. Other technical terms viz. Sutradhara, 
Rahgapitha and Sailiisa are mentioned in XVII. 67 while Rasa, Prakarana, 
Javanika and Sailiisa are referred to in XXIV. 15. He refers to the ceremony 
connected with entrance upon a stage ( Pravesiko Vidhih) in XIX. 13. The 
reference to Pirvaranga in XIX. 53; XXI. 52; XXII. 14; XXIV. 8 shows 
Mankha’s knowledge of dramatics. Pirvaranga is described in Sahityadarpana 
Pariccheda VI in the following words: 


yain natyavastunah pirvam rangavighnopasdantaye | 
kuSilavah prakurvanti pirvarangah sa ucyate // 319 


That ceremony is called pirvaranga which is performed by the actors to 
avert the impending obstacles on stage before the actual performance of a dra- 
matic piece.33 

Epics 


. 


Mahabharata :—The reference to the showering of gold on Marutta34 by 
Siva is made in I. 12. The story of the rescue of Sveta3®> from the fetters of 
the god of death by Siva is referred to in I1V.9. The story of Siva’s becoming 
an Officiating priest of the royal sage Sveta36 ( Svetakias given in the Mbh. ) is 
referred to in V.9, The story of the encounter of Arjuna with Siva inthe form 
of a Kirata37 ( Dasa ) is referred to in V. 32. He refers to Drona as the best of 
the wielders of bows in XXV. 56. : , 

Ramayana :—He refers to Valmiki as the first poet ( Adyah Kavih ) in 
XXV.69. The poet also refers to Candrahdsa the sword of Ravana and the 


oS 





32 Vide op. cit., p. 416-417. 

33. Vide op. cit., p. 421. ; 

34 Vide Mahabharata, Gita Press ed., ASvamedhaparva Adhyayas 4-8. 
35 LeP. I. 30. , 
36 Mbh. I. 222. 36-67. 

37 Mbh. III. 39. 
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separation of Rama and Sita in XI. 10. Therein he also mentions Rama's 
building a bridge over the ocean. Moreover there is a covert allusion to Rama's 
killing Tadak4 in XII. 15. 

Puranas 


The use of the word Hantakdra in If. 26 shows deep knowledge of the 
Puranas on the part of the poet since it is explained only in the Markandeya 
Purana.?? Similarly the use of the word Vrsa in the sense of Dharma in III. 33 
shows poet’s knowledge of the Puranas since it is used in the above sense 
generally in the Puranas. It is also used in the same sense in Manusmrti VIII. 16. 


Miscellaneous 
Botany :—He refers to the erowth of Kanakaketaki in the spring season 
( VI. 67). He mentions the withering of Kunda in the spring season ( VI. 71). 
He also refers to the vegetables emitting lustre ( XXIV. 24 ). 
Zoology :—The poet refers to the natural enmity between a horse anda 


buffalow in XVI. 54; XX.20; XXII. 30. He also refers to the natural enmity 
prevailing between an elephant and a lion in XXIII. 14. 


Navigation :—His knowledge of navigation can be inferred from the term 
Aritra (Rudder) mentioned in XXV. 125. 

Science of Birds :—Mankha refers to the sweet voice of a male cuckoo in 
VI. 14; 24; 32; VIII. 8; 30. He refers to the red colour of the beak of a parrot 
in VI. 19. The poet refers to the rearing up of the cuckoos during their early 


infancy by others (i.e. other birds especially by the crow )in VI. 10; 11. He 
refers to the cuckoo giving out the note of the Paficama tune in VI. 47; 58. 


38 Cf. grasa fret eat TAZA i Ry 
AM AGAN ad saat fageet: | Mar. p., Bibliotheca Indica.ed., 29.Sts.35-36. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 


In the introduction to Kalhana’s Rajatarangini! Dr. M.A. Stein writes as 
follows :— 

*‘ Buhler recognized clearly the importance of a minute study of the ancient 
geography of KaSsmir ..... and pointed out the most valuable help which 
could be obtained for such researches from the Nilamatapurana, the legendaries 
( Mahatmyas ) of Kasmir Tirthas, and other Kasmirian texts he had discovered”’. 


In the light of the evidence supplied by the works mentioned above in- 
cluding Rajatarangini itself, we shall try to identify and locate the various places. 
of Kasmir mentioned by our poet. The investigation of this kind reveals to us 
Mankha’s thorough knowledge of the geography of Ka&smir. Moreover his 
Knowledge of the geography of India can be easily inferred from the references 
to various places situated therein. 


Thus the country Murala situated in Malbar in the Southern India is ree. 
ferred to while eulogizing the beauty of the faces and the breasts of the women 
of that country in VI. 39 ; VII. 39. 

Similarly the wind from the country Kerala i.e. Malbar situated far away 
from KaSsmira in Southern India is referred to in VIII.17. While the women of 
Kerala are referred to in VI. 60. 


The poet also refers to the winds of the Karnata ? ( ka ) country in VJ, 62. 


There is a reference to the country known as Matsya i.e. north Rajaputana 
in Western India in XVI.34. Moreover the poet’s acquaintance with a desert 
can be easily inferred from his frequent references to the rain of sparks of fire 
e.g. in VI. 65; VII.40 etc. But an unmistakable reference to a desert is to be 
found in XXV. 124 wherein it is referred to by the word ‘Maru’. It is not 
impossible that the word ‘Maru’ might have been used to denote the country 
called Marwar since it is the only big desert in India though there is nothing to 
preciude its use in the general sense of a desert. 

The country called Anga i.e. north Bengal in Eastern India is also referred 
to in XVI.34. 


He refers to the Magadhas in XVII. 9 which testify to his knowledge of the 
Magadha country i.e. Bihar and its people. 


ee ee ee ee eee eee 


1 Vide Vol. I. P. xii. 
2 It is noteworthy that the poet mentions the coconut fruits growing on the coconut trees 


ain Karnataka in VI. 62. Probably the country must be one situated in Madras state since the 
wind from Malaya mountain is spoken of as blowing in it. 
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The poet refers to the elephants found in the forests of Vindhya in XXII. 34. 
At the foot of the mountain Kailasa, a city Alaka is spoken of (IV.55; 60). 


In VII. 40 and in XII.7 the poet refers to the wind from the Simhala 
country which shows his knowledge of that country. 


The poet refers to Lanka in VI. 73. This should be borne in mind that 
Lanka and Simhala (Ceylon) are two different islands according to our author 
since he refers to Simhala many a time but to Lanka here alone. Not only that 
but he clearly mentions the Trikita mountain near Lanka3 which Triktta © 
mountain is not to be found in Simhala country. This is a conclusive proof to 
assert that the poet also knew Lanka and Simhala to be two different islands. 


The region which is an ornament of the forehead of the direction that was 
familiar to Kubera i.e. north is denoted by the word KaSmira¢ (lil. 1). 


The region of Kasmira bears the name Satisaras> which is as it were a 
bathing place of the creator after creating the world full of diversity in the manner 
of accomplishing a sacrifice (III. 1). | 


, fee 
3 See Valmiki Ramayana, Bombay ed., VI. ( Yuddhakanda ) 40.2-3. 
4 Many fanciful etymologies are given for the derivation of the word Kasmir in the Nila- 
mata Purana which are based on the legend relating to Satisaras. They are as follows:— 


The region is called Kasmira after the name of the Prajapati Kasyapa due to whose efforts 
the lake Satisaras was drained by the gods and the land of Kasmira came into existence. 
The Sanskrit word for water is Kam. And since the Kam i.e. water was removed from 
that place by a snake ( Ananta or Sega ) it came to be called Kasmira. , 
Uma herself assumed the form of Kasmira (i.e. the region itself ) after whose name it 
is called Kasmira. 
Cf.: Kah prajapatir uddistah Kasyapas ca prajapatih | 
tenedam nirmitam desaim Kasmirakhyam bhavisyati }{ 
kam vari Harinad yasmad desdd asmad apakrtam | 
_ Kasmiradkhyam tato’py asya loke nama bhavisyati || 
« Yaivomd saiva Kasmira yasmat tasma@d bhujangama | 
Visokety abhivikhyata brmhitd ca tathad maya | 
Stririipadharini bhitva Vrddhatirthe nivatsyati }/ 
Stanzas 218-220 Nilamata. 
5 The Nilamata gives a lengthy account of the legends relating to the Satisaras, the demon 
Jalo dbhava who had made it his place of residence, the desiccation of the lake by the gods at the 
f Kasyapa and the demon’s destruction (Nilamata 76-174). A careful abstract of 


er O ‘ 7 : 
pray accounting for the creation of Kagmira has been given by Dr. Biihler. Vide Report 


these stores, 
pp. 38 sq. Also afl & 
Cf.: yaiva devi Uma saiva Kasmird nrpapungaya | 
Gsit sarah parnajalam suramyam sumanoharam |! 
kalpadrambhaprabhyti yat pura manvantardani sat | 
asmin manvantare jatam visayam sumanoharam || 
Nilamata Sts. 12, 13, 
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'Kasmira’s being surrounded by snow-clad mountains is stated in III. 3,. 
wherein it is poetically stated that the ocean of milk as it were circumambulates 
it as a consequence of being defeated by KaSmira in respect of the wealth of 
precious jewels. 


Lake Mahapadma‘® is situated in Kasmira (III. 9). 








6 The information about Mahadpadma lake found in the translation of Rajatarangini 
Vols. I and If by Dr. Stein can be subdivided into three heads viz. (i) its name, (ii ) location 
and (iii) the legend connected with it. 
(i) The ancient name of the lake is Mahapadmasaras derived from the Naga Mahapadma, 
who is located in the lake as its tutelary deity. This designation is by far the most common 
in the chronicles, the Nilamata and the other old texts. ..The name Ullola from which the present 
Volur ( Vulgo ‘ Woodar’) now called wooler lake seems to be derived, is found only in one 
passage of Jonaraja’s chronicles ( Jonaraja (Bo. ed.], 1227-30 ) andina single modern Mahatmya 
( Dhyanegvaramah°. 30.33). Sanskrit Ullola can be interpreted as ‘turbulent’ or (the lake ) 
with high going waves, and those who have experienced the sensation of crossing the lake with 
a strong wind, will readily allow the appropriateness of this designation. Yet it is impossible 
to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name which seems wholly unknown to the older texts 
may be only a clever adaptation of the Kasmiri volur or its earlier representative. . .Jonaraja 
in his commentary on the above mentioned stanza uses Ullola as a paraphrase for Mahapadma. 


(ii) The great lake is a very important feature in the hydrographic system of Kaémir. 
It acts as a huge flood reservoir for greatest part of drainage of Kasmir and gives to the Western 
portion of the valley its peculiar character. Its dimensions vary at different periods Owing to 
the low shores to the south being liable to inundation. In normal years the length of the lake 
may be reckoned at about twelve and width at six miles, with an area of about Seventy-eight 
square miles. In years of flood the lake extends to about thirteen miles in length and eicht miles 
in width. Its depth is nowhere more than about fiftcen feet and is continually lessening in those 
parts where streams debouch into it.........-- The boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the 
south and partly in the east, the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into 
iis area. On the north the shores slope up towards an amphitheatre of mountains from which 
some rocky spurs run down to the water’s edge. Vide op. cit. Vol. H, P. 423. 


(iii) The Nilamata relates at length how the lake became the habitation of the Maha- 
padma Naga (Cf. Nilamata sts. 976-1008 ed. by Ramalal Kanjilal and Buhler Report P. 10), 
Originally it was occupied by the wicked Naga Sadangula who used to carry off the women of 
the country. Nila the lord of Kasmir Nagas, banished Sadangula to the land of Darvas. The 
site left dry on his departure was occupied by a town called Candrapur under king Vigvagaéya. 
The Muni Durvasas not receiving hospitable reception in this town cursed it and foretold its 
destruction by water. 

When subsequently the Naga Mahapadma sought a refuge in Kasgmir and asked Nila for 
the allotment of a suitable habitation, he was granted permission to occupy Candrapura. The 
Mahapadma Naga thereupon approached king ViSvagasva in the disguise of an old Brahman 
and asked to be allowed to settle in the town with his family. When his prayer was agreed to, 
he showed himself in his true form and announced to the king approaching submersion of his 
city. At the Naga’s direction the king with his people emigrated and founded two yOjanas 
further west the new town Visvagasvapura. The Naga then converted the city into a lake, hence. 
forth his and his family’s dwelling place. A recollection of this legend still lives in popular tradi- 
dion, and the ruins of the doomed city are supposed to be sighted occasionally in the water. 
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River Vitasta’ is referred to in III. 7. 





With reference to the puranic legend the Mahapadma is sometimes identified with the 
Naga Kaliya who was vanquished by Krsna. As the foot of the god when touching the Naga’s 
head had made lotuses (padma ) appear on it, Mahapadma is treated by KaSmirian poets as 
another form of Kaliya. Compare Jonaraja 933 and note on Rajatarangini V. 114, Vide op. cit., 
Vol. II, P. 424. 

Two Padma Nagas are referred to in Nilamata (St. 904 ed. Lahore ) in the twenty-sixth 
place besides two Mahapadma Nagas...The Padma Naga has been assumed by Prof. Buhler 
to be identical with the Mahapadma Naga. Vide op. cit., Vol. I, P. 6. 


7 Dr. Stein in his translation of the Rajatarangini Vol. IJ, writes as follows:— 


The great river which is recipient of the whole drainage of the country, is now known to 
Kagmiris by the name of Vyath. This modern designation is the direct phonetic derivative of 
the ancient Sanskrit Vitasta which we meet already among the river names of the Rigveda. (The 


Jine of phonetic development may be roughly represented as Skr. Vitasta > Pr. + Vidasta > 


Ap + Vi(h)ath > K’s Vyath. For Vitasta comp. RV. X. 75.5). The name Jehlam which 


+s borne by the Vitasta in its course through the Punjab is wholly unknown to the genuine. usage 
of Kagmir. It is apparently of Muhammadan origin and has been brought to Kasmir only 
by Europeans and other foreigners. 


The river to which the name of Vitasta or Vyath is properly applied, is first formed by the 
meeting of several streams which drain the south-eastern portion of the valley. This meeting 
takes place in the plain close to the present town of Anantnaga or Islamabad. 


An ancient legend related at length in the Nilamata (crit. edited by Dr. K. De Vreese 
Sts. 242-290 ) represents the Vitasta as a manifestation of Siva’s consort Parvati. After Kasmir 
had been created Siva at the requests of Kagyapa, prevailed upon the goddess to show herself 
in the land in the shape of river, in order to purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with 
the Pisacas. The goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld and asked 
her consort to make an opening by which she might come to the surface. This he did by striking 
the ground near the habitation of the Nilanaga with the point of his trident (Sila). Through 
the fissure thus made, which measured one vitasti or span, the river gushed forth receiving on 
account of the origin the name Vitasta. 


The spring basin where the goddess first appeared was known by several designations of 
Nilakunda, Silaghata (‘spear-thrust’) or simply Vitasta. It is clear that the spring meant is 
the famous Nilanaga, near the village of Vérnag, in the shabad paragana. Itis a magnificent 
n which amply deserves the honour of being thus counted the traditional source of the 


great river. 

The legend makes Parvati-Vitasta subsequently disappear again from fear of defilement 
by the touch of sinful men. W hen brought to light a second time by Kasyapa’s prayer the goddess 
issued from the Naga of Pafichasta. In this locality we easily recognise the present village of 
Panzath situated in the Divasar paragana and boasting of a fine spring which is still visited by 
the pious of the neighbourhood. After another disappearance the goddess came forth a third 
time at Narasimhasrama. This place I am unable to trace with certainty. Finally the goddess 
was induced to abide permanently in the land when Kasyapa had secured for her the company 
of other goddesses who also embodied themselves in Kasmir streams like Laksmi in the Visoka, 


Ganga at Sindhu etc. Vide op. cit., Vol. I, P. 411-412. 
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The conjunction of the river Sindhu (Samudra) and Vitasta® (Kanta) is 
definitely the roaming place for pleasure of one whose mark is the moon (i.e. 
Siva ) which exhibits by hundreds of whirlpools the prints of the front part of 
the hoofs of his bull (III.20). The above conjunction is also referred to in 
III, 24. 


The appearance of the confluence of Sindhu and Vitasta ( which are) the 
receptacles of the affection of the ocean, unites as it were the forest of the 
creepers of religious merit with new water basins in the form of compact whir]- 
pools (III. 24 ). 


By whose purer qualities all the quarters are exceedingly decorated just like 
the rays (and ) which is well known as Pravara®, the city attains the position of 
a crest jewel of that ( region ) (III. 21 ). 





8 About the conjunction of the river Sindhu and Vitasta, Dr. Stein writes as follows in 
his translation of the Rajatarangini Vol. II, P. 329 under note I. He writes:— 


“ The Vitasta and its largest tributary, the Sindhu (see note I. 57 ), meet at present opposite 
to the large village of Shadipiir, 74° 34’ long. 34° 11’ lat. and about nine miles in a direct line 
to the North West of Srinagara. That this has been the point of junction since at least the four- 
teenth century, is proved beyond all doubt by the name of the place itself. The modern name 
Shadipir is as a notice of Abt-l-Fazl shows, only a contraction of the original form of the name 
Shahabuddinpair. From Jonaraja’s chronicle 409, we learn that Shahabuddinpir took its name 
from Sultan Shahabuddin (A.D. 1354-1373 ), who founded a ‘ town’ called after his own name 
at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu. Considering that only two centuries lie between 
Kalhana’s time and the date of Shahabuddin and that the chronicle of Jonaraja makes no reference 
to any change in the river course during the intervening period, we can safely conclude that the 
confluence of the two rivers was also in Kalhana’s time at the same point where we see at present. 


General references to the locality are found in Rajatarangini vii. 909, 1595, viii, 506, Srivara 
an 441 <9 


9 <Srinagari, the old capital of Kashmir prior to the erection of Pravarasenapura, is 
Stated to have been founded by the great Asoka ( Rajatarangini, i. 104) who reigned from B.C. 
263 to 226. It stood on the site of the present Pandrethan, and is said to have extended along 
the bank of the river from the foot of the Takht-i-Suliman to Pantasok a distance of more than 
three miles. The oldest temple in Kashmir, on the top of the Takht-i-Suliman, is identifieq by 
the unanimous consent of alJl the Brahmans of the valley with the temple of Jyeshtha-Rudra, 
which was built by Jaloka, the son of Asoka, in Srinagari( Rajatarangini, i. 124)....Srinagarz 
was still the capital of the valley in the reign of Pravarasena I, towards the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, when the king erected a famous symbol of the god Siva, named after himself Pravaregwar. 
The city still existed in A.D. 631 when the Chinese pilgrim arrived in Kashmir, although it was 
no longer the capital of the valley. He speaks of the capital of his time as the ‘ new city’ and 
States that the ‘ old city’ was situated to the south east of it, at a distance of ten li, or nearly two 
miles and to the south of a high mountain. This account describes the relative positions of 
Pandrethan and the present capital with the lofty hill of Takht-i-Sulim4n so exactly, that there 
can be no hesitation in accepting them as the representatives of the ancient places 


Pravarasenapura or the new capital, was built by R4ja Pravarasena II in the beginning of 
the sixth century. Its site, as already noted, was that of the present capital of Srinagar. This 
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_ The Places of Pilgrimage 
Cakradhara 
The place of pilgrimage called Cakradhara is referred to in HI.12. 


One (alluvial plateau or Karéwa) on the left bank (of Vitasta), the 
Tsakadar Udar is one of the most ancient sites of the valley ( Cakradhara ) !° 


Kapatesvara 


Similarly the place of pilgrimage called KapateSvara is mentioned in III.14. 

Regarding it Dr. Stein writes—‘‘The place of pilgrimage is the sacred 
spring of Papasiidana (‘sin-removing’ ), situated a short distance above KGther. !! 
In it Siva is believed to have shown himself in the disguise (Kapata ) of pieces of 
wood floating on the water. The legend is related at length in the Nilamata...... 
.... Before him ( Kalhana ) already Albériini had heard of the story that pieces of 
wood sent by Mahadeva appear annually ‘in a pond called Kutdaishahr to the 
left of the source of the Vitasta in the middle of the month Vaisadkha......... 
The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank which is enclosed by an ancient 
stone-wall and steps leading in to the water.......Abu-l-fazl, too knows in the 
village of Kotihar, a deep spring surrounded by stone temples, when its water 
decreases an image of Mahadeva in sandalwood appears”’. 


Martanda 


According to Dr. Stein there is a doubtful allusion !? to the Tirtha of 
Martanda in Sc. III. 15. 


Regarding the location of the Tirtha Dr. Stein states as follows :— 


_ 
is determined beyond all possibility of doubt by the very clear and distinct data furnished by 


the Chinese pilgrim Huen Thsang, and by the Hindu historian Kalhana pandit 


The Hindu author describes the city as situated at the confluence of two rivers and with 
a hill in the midst of it. This is an exact description of the present Srinagar, in the midst of which 
stands the hill of Hari-Prabat, and through which flows the river Hara, or Ara to join the Behat 
at the northern end of the city ( Moorcroft’s Travels, ii. 276. I speak also from personal know]- 
edge, as I have twice visited Kashmir ). 


The question now arises, how did the new city of Pravarasenapura lose its own name and - 
assume that of the old city of Srinagari? I think that this difficulty may perhaps be explained 
by the simple fact that the two cities were actually contiguous and as they existed together side 
by side for upwards of five centuries, the old name as in the case of Delhi, would naturally have 
remained in common use with the people, in preference to the new name as the customary designa- 
tion of the capital.” Alexander Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India, Part I, Pp. 110-112. 


- Also Dr. Stein: Introduction to the Translation of Rajatarangini, Vol. I, P. 84. 


10 Cf. Translation of Rajatarangini by Dr. Stein, Vol. I, P. 414, 
11 Vide op. cit. p. 467. 
12 Vide op. cit. Vol. I, p. 141, » 
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«‘ About one mile south of Bumazu we reach the Tirtha sacred to Martanda 
which has from early times to the present day enjoyed a prominent position 
among the sacred sites of Kasmir. It is marked by a magnificent spring ( tradi- 
tionally represented as.two, Vimala and Kamala) which an ancient legend 
connects with the birth of the sun-god Martanda.!> . 


The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan, is derived from Sanskrit bhavana 
‘(sacred ) habitation’..... A more specific designation is Matsd bavan!4, 
Sanskrit Matsyabhavana; this is due to the abundance of sacred fish which swam 
in large basins filled by a spring”’. 


Vija yes vara 


There is a covert allusion to the Tirtha of Vijayesvara in III. 11 according 
to the commentator Jonaraja. 


Regarding its location Dr. Stein writes :— 


‘The present Vijabror situated less than two miles above Cakradhara, received 
its name from the ancient shrine of Siva Vijayesvara.!5 This deity is worshipped 
to the present day at Vijabror.........-+06- This old shrine (temple of Siva 
. Vijayesvara ) has now completely disappeared. ...It stood at a site close to the 
river bank and nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta”’. 


The reference to a bridge testifies to the existence of many bridges on the 
rivers in the time of the poet ( [1.43 ). 


Lakes :—Among the lakes, Mankha mentions Manasa (IV.23; 26; 52; 
V.19; I1X.8; 47; XI. 38; XVI. 30; XXV.15) and Mahapadma (III. 9 ), That 
Manasa is an abode of the swans is stated in IX. 37 and XI, 38. | 


Rivers :—Among the rivers, he mentions Vitasta ( III. 7); Yamuna (Ix, 1; 
XI. 48); Ganga (XI. 48; XII.95) and Tamraparni'® (VI.73). However in 
XI. 48 the Ganges is referred to as the river of the gods ( Nirjaratarangavati ). 


The poet also refers to the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna _j. eS 
Prayaga in XI.48; XII. 95. 


Mountains :—He mentions the following mountains :—Himadri ( XVI. 49 \; 
Kailasa (IV. 1; VI. 68 ); Malaya ( VI. 2; 42; 66; 67; 73; VII. 53 19; 21; im 





13 Vide op. cit. Vol. II, P. 465. 

14 Vide op. cit. p. 456. 

15 Vide op. cit. p. 463. 

16 It is a river of the south India, rising in the Malaya mountain and is celebrated for 
its pearls. cf. A Critical Study of Naisadhiyacarita by Dr. A. N. Jani, P. 186, ag eae 
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called Srikhandadri (IV.45; VI. 65); Rohana!7 (IV. 11); Trikita '® ( VI.73 ) 
and Vindhya (XXII.34); Sumeru or Meru! (IV. 62); Mandara?° (V. 5; 7); 
Mainaka2! (IX. 52); Astabhibhrt22 (X.2); Lokaloka23 (XX.10). The last 
five mountains belong to the sphere of Pauranic Geography. 

Oceans :—He mentions the following oceans :—The Eastern ocean (XI. 
56); the Western ocean (X.6); and the ocean of milk (XIII. 42). Again in 
JII.12 the ocean of milk is spoken of as an abode of Lord Visnu **. 
Products 
The following products have been mentioned by the poet :— 
1. Saffron :—With the saffron fibres acting as the messengers in all the 
quarters like the Prasas ( kind of implements ) of cupid which equally divide as it 


were the blood of the hearts of the separated whose (of the region) fame 
increases (III.17). 





17 It is a mountain situated in Ceylon. As the poet says it abounds in rubies. 
Cf. at qit te Sq casas 1 iv. 1. ‘ 
18 Cf. Valmiki-Ramayana ( Gujarati Printing Press ed.) VI. 46. 2-3. _ 
19 It is referred to as a mountain of Indra. At present it is called Altai ( golden ) 


- mountains and is situated in Mongolia. 


20 It was made the bow of Siva while fighting with Tripura. At present it is known as 
the Khingan Mountains and is situated on the border of Mongolia and Manchuria. For the 
identification of the mountains Meru and Mandara see pp. 5-7 of an appendix to ‘‘ Genealogical 
Tables of the Solar and the Lunar dynasties with the map of Jambu-Dvipa’”’ by Shri M. M. 
Yajnik. 

21 For the legend of its escape from getting its wings cut by Indra by residing in ocean 
see chapter on Mankha’s Erudition Pauranic stories. 

22 It is a mountain on which the sun and the moon are supposed to set. In ancient 
times when Hiranmaya was the home of the Aryans the evening twilights used to end at the time 
of the sun’s crossing the 20th meridian west of Greenwich and passing over the northern 
extension of the Appalachian mountain which was therefore considered the Astabhiibhrt cf. 
M. M. Yajnik, op. cit., p. 2. Afterwards when the home of the Aryans was changed any other 
mountain situated near the setting point was called Astadri. 

23 Lokaloka is a mountain forming the boundary of the earth vide Br. I. 1. TARIRVEK SH bye 
va. 49.144 ; 50.155, 160, 205 ; 101. 191-2. Elsewhere in Brahmanda Purana it is mentioned as 
a mythical mountainous belt in the south separating the visible world from the world of dark- 


ness: Vide Br, II. 15.3 5; 19.150; 21, 51, 101 and 106, 155; IIT. 7.294; IV. 2.194. It is 10,000 


yojanas in height and breadth and is protected by four guardians, Sudhaman and’others on the 
four directions. Vide Vi. II. 4, 94; 8.82-3. According to Bhd. V. 20. 34-42, Lokdloka is a 
chain of hills beyond the Svadidaka (i.e. Pacific ocean ), between the Loka where the sun 
shines and Aloka where he does not. The regions lighted by tke sun are said to cover 50 crores 
of yojanas. The chain of the Lokaloka is said to occupy a fourth of the area of the globe. In 


the Aloka yogesvara-Kysna travels. 


24° According to Puranas gakadvipa is surrounded by the Ksirasagara ( Milk-ocean ). 
Sakadvipa is constituted of North America, Greenland, Central America, West Indies, Equador, 
Colombia and Venezuela. cf. M. M. Yajnik, op.cit., p. 2. 
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The land of which (country) makes the mark on the forehead of the 
woman-kind of all the three worlds live long with the saffron fibres which are 
like the rays of the rubbies in the crown of the presiding deity of the earth 
(IIT. 6). 

2. Grapes :—In XIV.55 mention is made of Mardvika i.e. wine prepared 
from grapes. Thus there is a covert allusion to the production of grapes also. 

3. Oranges :—In that country where do there not appear in the cold season 
the oranges ( Nagaranga) in the wine yards of the pleasure-seekers (III. 3)? 
They are referred to in XIV. 65 also. 

4. Sugar-cane :—In XVI. 40 mention is made of Sona i.e. A kind of red 
sugar-cane. 

5. Mangoes :—The poet has also mentioned the mango trees (cita or 
sahakara) in VI. 49; 58. | 

| 6. Cocoanuts :—He has mentioned the cocoanuts ( Narikela) as the pro- 
ducts of Karnataka country in VI. 62. 

7. Sandal trees :—There is a reference to the sandal trees growing on the 

Malaya ( Malayaruha ) mountain (in Kerala ) in VII. 15; 16 etc. 


8. Cardamom :—In VII. 21 it is stated that the wind from the Malaya 
mountain which overpowers the fragrance of Cardamom (Ela) by the fragr- 
ance similar to that of the rut of an elephant arouses passion in the worlds. 
Thus it is stated that cardamom plants were growing on that mountain. 

The first three out of the above-mentioned eight products are the Products 
of Kasmir while the rest are the products of the different parts of India as stated 
above. 

Astronomical Geography 


Mankba’s knowledge of the astronomical geography becomes clear from 
the following references :—In the winter season the days become shorter and the 
nights longer (II. 21); ( VII.28). In summer the days become longer and the 
nights shorter ( VI. 7 ). “ 

The month of Asadha (July) is characterized by extreme heat ( VII. 30; 
XIX.14), The heat of the sun is the cause of rain (II. 31). | 

That the sun and the wind always travel in the opposite directions i.e, if 
one goes from south to north the other will go from north to south is mentioned 
in VI. 2; VII. 50. 

The rays of the moon enter the orb of the sun on the Amavasya day and 
So it is not seen ( XII.60; 69 ). 

In the compact mass of the interior of the sun is to be traced the origin of 
the planet moon ( XII.65 ). 
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CHAPTER IX 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL DATA 


Mankha is one of those great poets who flourished during the 12th century 
in Kashmir. The purpose of the composition of the Sc. as repeatedly stated by 
the poet himself was to eulogize Lord Siva. Hence we can legitimately hope for 
impartial judgement and historical approach in respect of whatever scanty histo- 
rical and political matter that might be alluded to in this poem and to a certain 
extent they are visualized also. Thus we find that while praising the king the 
poet has not employed hyperbole beyond all measure. Moreover only in one 
place Sussala is praised being called a king of gods i.e. Indra on earth (III. 62). 
Elsewhere in many places his prowess is praised. In III. 66 Jayasimha is men- 
tioned without any special praise while st.61 of canto XXV is composed in 
praise of Jayasimha by Devadhara. Only it is included in his poem by Mankha. 
In addition to that the poet has made it clear that it was a pity that the poets 
‘used to eulogize a human being (i.e. a king ) who was suffering from Geafness 
on account of pride, Jeaving aside Lord Siva who had ears everywhere (XXV. 6). 
This shows that the poet was disinclined towards eulogizing any human being 
perhaps because his personal opinion about the two rulers was not favourable. 
Only to escape the consequences of the displeasure of the king (who was his boss 
also ) the poet has praised the rulers and has avoided pointing out any blemish 
+n them. Keeping in mind the above facts we shall try to examine the historical 
information provided by the poem. 


1 Historical Data 


The poet refers to the power of Harsa! the king of Kasmir, who was 
vanquished by Sussala (III. 47). Sussala won a victory over his enemies every- 
where (III. 48). The prowess of Sussala became unbearable to his enemies (III. 
49). King Sussala appointed Srngdra as a Brhattantrapati i.e. a magistrate 
( [lJ. 50). Sussala, the king of gods on earth2, appointed Alankara as a minister 


1 In XXV.97 Sambhu is mentioned as a great Poet ( Mahakavi ) and as a father of 
Ananda. This Sambhu had written a poem called Rajendrakarnapitira in praise of king Harsa of 
Kagmira. The extraordinary high praise conferred on Harsa in this poem is worth contrasting 
with the matter of fact account of Harsa’s career as found in the Rajatarangini of Kalhana. 
Kalhana’s account stands in sharp contrast 19) Harsa’s eulogy in Rajendrakarnapiira and 
provides sufficient evidence to conclude that the high praise conferred on Harsa by Sambhu was 
unmerited. Not only that but Harsa’s weaknesses, drawbacks and vices were also largely 
responsible in bringing about his tragic end. Thus the poem Rajendrakarnapira lacks the his- 
torical approach and impartial judgement. 

2 A warked contrast in the evaluation of Sussala’s career as a king is to be found between 
Mankha’s Sc. and Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. Following the account of Kalhana, Dr. Stein in his 
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for war and peace? (III.62). Before the appointment of Alankara as a minister 
for war and peace the companions of kings used to cover doors of temples with 
thick paste of mud on account of the danger from the opponents.* But Alankara 
subdued the enemies. Consequently the danger of the destruction of the images 
of deities was removed and so the doors of the temples were kept open (III. 62 ). 
Jayasimha, the son of king Sussala appointed Mankha as a Prajapdlanakarya- 
pirusa i.e. a Dharmadhikarin (III. 66). The description of the parting of the 
warriors from their beloveds as given in XXI. 20-29 is too graphic to be believed ‘ 
asimaginary. It probably echoes the poet’s own witnessing of such a parting of © 
_ warriors from their beloveds for the sake of taking part in many wars which took 
place during the reign of Sussala and Jayasimha.° There is a reference to Jalhana§®, 
the regulator of peace and war who belonged to Rajapuri and who was present in 
the assembly of learned persons which was held at the house of Alankara, poet’s 
brother in XXV.75. In the time of the poet, king Somapala was the ruler of 
Rajapuri. The information given above is supported by Rajatarangini’, 


The poet also mentions Suhala, as an ambassador of Govindacandra, the 
king of Kanyakubja (Kanoja) who was present in the assembly of learned 
persons (XXV. 102). This Suhala gave Mankha a riddle (samasya ) for so]y- 
tion which the poet solved immediately to the astonishment of the gathering.8 


Similarly the poet makes mention of Tejakantha who was sent by Apara- 
ditya, the king of Kunkuna (Kofkana) as an ambassador to Kagmira as one 


attending the assembly in XXV.110. Moreover his requesting the poet to A 








introduction to the translation of Rajatarangini writes—-* the aaa bd conclusion is indicated by 
the harsh if just remarks which Kalhana makes regarding the reign of Sussala, Jayasimha's 
father. He openly denounces the grave defects of his character, his wanton cruelties, avarice 
etc. He does not even hesitate to record the popular opinion that he was possessed by a 
demon’, Vol. I, P. 18. Mankha’s high praise of Sussala stands in sharp contrast to the above 
estimate. The reason is obvious. Whereas Kalhana was not under the patronage of either 
* Sussala or Jayasimha, Mankha and his elder brothers were batronised by them. Thus the 
personal relations with the then rulers clearly explain their high praise. | 

3 Afterwards Mankha himself succeeded to the post of a minister for war and peace. 

Vide Rajatarangini VIII. 3354. 


e : > == £ zx ; = | 
4 Cf. ‘Sarai tarat a ane ae fags a1 Ga WRG tage oftqakqage 
TAUtal Tasgeda g aftaeay afsay sanciat wAAAI MATER AeaSaT 1’ 


Jonaraja, p. 42 (NSP. ed. ) 
5 For detailed information about these wars see Rajatarangini VIII. 


6 He has written a poem on king Somapdla, his patron. The name of the poem is 
Somapalavilasa, 


7 Cf gsgafamecd dlaqraraar at | 


Asa: Vanesa sooaiaw PAIL u Usactyeht ciqegy 
8 Cf. Sc. XXV. 104-105. 
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compose stanzas in praise of a king (XXV. 116-119 ) was well complied with by 
Mankha (XXV. 120-126 ). 


As regards canto XXV of Sc. Dr. De writes—‘ In the last canto,..we have 
an account of some historical and literary interest, written in the simpler and 
easier Sloka metre, of an assembly of learned men, held under the patronage of 
the poet’s brother Alankara, a minister of Jayasimha of Kashmir (1127-1150 
A.D. ), on the occasion of the completion and reading of the poem. It includes 
thirty names of scholars, poets and officials, stating their capacities and their 
tastes 7. 


The names of actually thirty-two scholars have been mentioned who were 


present in the assembly along with their personal attainments in canto XXV. 
They are— 


No. Name of the Scholar Personal Attainments Referred to in 
1. Ananda, a Naiyayika. XXV. 83-84 
2. Anand, the son of the a Vaidya » —s- 96-97 

poet Sambhu, | 
3. Bhudda, a poet Paisley) 
4, Damodara, an official ~ 67-68 
5, Devadhara, an architect ¥ 57-59 
6, Garga, a poet 3 55-56 
7, Govinda, a poet r 16-77 
8, Jalhana, a poet, Minister of Rajapuri rN 73-75 
9, Janakaraja, a grammarian and a Vaidika A 92-93 

40. Jinduka, a Mimamsaka of WW=-72 
11. Jogaraja a teacher of poetry 1062107 
12. Kalyana, a pupil of a poet, resembling Bilhana in _,, 78-80 

Alakadatta, style 

13. Lakshmideva, a Vaidika a 89-9] 

14. Lostadeva, a poet > 34-36 
15. Mandana, son of a fellow student of Mankha, ,, 51-53 

Srigarbha, learned in all Sastras 

16. Naga, a srammarian, proficient also 5, 62-64 

in the Alankarasastra 

17. Nandana, a Brahmavadin 99 22-25 
18, Padmaraja, a poet 99 85-86 
19. Patu, a poet » 129-13] 

20. Prakata, a Saiva Philosopher ie 94.95 

21. Ramyadeva, a Vaidika and an Advaita - 31-33 

Vedantin 


es ae A EG 


9 Vide Dr. De., HSL. Vol. I, p. 323. 
scll 
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No. Name of the Scholar Personal Attainments Referred to in 

22. Ruyyaka, Mankha’s Guru XXV. 26-30, 135 

23. Sastha, a Pandita » 69-70 

24. Srigarbha, a poet s 48-50 

25. Srigunna, - a Mimamsaka 3% 87-88 

26. Srikantha, son of Srigarbha, a scholar iS 54 

27. Srivatsa, a poet 3 81-82 

28. Suhala, a Vaidya, younger brother of ‘es 98-99 
Ananda, son of Sambhu 

29. Suhala, ambassador of king Govinda- » 100-102 
chandra of Kanoj 

30. Trailokya, a Mimamsaka - 65-66 

31. Tejakantha, ambassador of Aparaditya, S4) 108-1 it 

king of Konkana 
32. Vagisvara, a poet ee FA 


The additional available information regarding some of the scholars 
mentioned above is as follows :— 


No. Name Information 


5. Devadhara : ‘‘Bhagavatacarya—wrote a commentary on some 
Grhyasitra.”? CC. Vol. I, p. 258. 


8. Jalhana : Composed ‘Somap@lavilasa’ a mahakavya, which | 
gives an account of the life of ‘Somapala,’ the king 
of Rajapuri, who was conquered by Sussala. Raja- 
tarangini viii. 621f. mentions ‘Somapalavilisa’. He 
is referred to by Kalhana in his Rajatarangini viii. 
1467. He also wrote ‘Mugdhopadega’ which is 
ethical in character.'° It is published in Kavyamala. 


10. Jinduka : Stanzas from him appear in the Subhasitavali under 
the name of Jenduka. 


12. Kalyana: A poet-historian of Kashmir; son of Champaka 
(minister of king Harsa of Kashmir, 1089-1101 A.D. ). 
He is the famous author of Rajatarangini popularly 
known as Kalhana. He is referred to as Kalyana, the 
Sanskrit form of his name, in Sc. XXV, pp. 78-80. 
Composed ‘ Ardhanarisvarastotra’ in 18 verses. It js 
published in Kavyamala Guccha XIV, pp. 1-3. Seven 





10 Vide ‘History of Classical Sanskrit Literature’ by M. Krishnamachariar, Madras, 1937, 
Pp. 268, 
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No. Name Information 


of the Mangalaglokas of the 8 Tarangas of the Raja- 
tarangini form part of this stotra. 


Also composed Jayasimhabhyudaya quoted in 
Ratnakatha( kantha’s ) Sarasamuccaya (on Kavya- 
prakaga ) ascribed to Kalhana according to Kashmir 
tradition (IHQ. XXXI, P. 253. New CC. Vol. III, 


pp. 263-64. 
14. Lostadeva : ‘¢Son of Ramyadeva. ” 

Composed ‘‘ Dinakrandanastotra. ’’ CC. Vol. I, p. 546. 
21. Ramyadeva : ‘ Father of Lostadeva. ’? CC. Vol. I, p. 493. 


22. Ruyyaka (Rucaka) ‘Son of Rajanaka Tilaka.” CC. Vol. I, p. 527. 
Over and above ‘Alnakdarasarvasva,” composed 
between 1135-1150 A.D. and ‘Srikanthastava,’ 
Ruyyaka composed ‘Alankaranusarini,’ an inde- 
pendent work on Alankara, ‘ Natakamimamsa, ; 
‘ Vyaktivivekavicara, ’ ‘ Sahityamim4amsa, ’ and ‘ Harsa- 
caritavartika as well as ‘KavyaprakaSasamketa’ and 
‘Sahrdayalila’. ‘Alankarasarvasva’ is a_ standard 
work on figures of speech. The author is a staunch 
advocate of the dhvani school. | 

26. §rikantha ‘Younger brother of Mandana.”’ CC. Vol. I, p. 667. 


The poem was highly appreciated by the members of the assembly ( XXV. 
144-150 ). With reference to the importance of canto 25, Dr. Biihler writes— 
‘ This canto has a double value. It gives a faithful picture of a sabha, one of the 
chief modes of social intercourse among the learned in India........ Besides it 
contains some valuable historical notes. Firstly, it enables us to fix the time of 
Alankarasarvasva, whose author, Ruyyaka, can be nobody else but Mankha’s 
guru, who instructed the poet in the Kavya and Alankarasastras. There are, 
secondly, the two ambassadors, Suhala, sent by Govindachandra, the Rathor of 
Kanoj, who reigned, according to his inscriptions, between 1120 and 1144 A.D.11 
and Tejakantha, sent by Aparaditya, the lord of the Konkana, whose inscriptions 
are dated 1185 and 1186 A.D!*. The mention of the latter, which shows that a 
political connection existed between Aparaditya during the period 1135-1145 and 
Kasmir, is of great interest. For it proves that the reign of Aparaditya must have 
neen of long duration, and reduces the gap in the history of the Silaharas after 
Sri Mamvani’s (or, as I prefer to read, Sriman Vani’s ) inscription dated Saka 


11 Prinsep, Essays II. 258. 
12 Jour. Be. Br. R. As. Soc. XII., Art. IX, and an unpublished Society’s Museum, 
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982, A.D. 1060, very considerably. It also explains how the commentary of 
Aparaditya on the Yajfiavalkyasmriti came to Kaémir, and why it is now almost 
the only law-book used by the Pandits. Thirdly, the incidental mention of Raja- 
Sekhara ( v. 74) and of Bilhana (v. 80) as poets of established reputation is a 
valuable contribution to the history of Sanskrit literature ’}3. As regards the con- 
tribution to the history of Sanskrit literature Dr. De’ in ‘ A History of Sanskrit 
Literature’ Classical period, states that—‘ It would not be unjustifiable, therefore, 
to place Murari at the end of the 9th or the beginning of the 10th century. This 
date accords well with a passage of the Srikanthacarita (XXV.74), in which 
Mankhaka mentions and apparently makes him a predecessor of Rdajasekhara. ” 


2. Political Data 


In VII. 50 we have a clear reference to the transfer of servants for the 
protection of the territory by the kings. The same practice is in vogue nowa- 
days also. 


In VI.4 there is a mention of sadgunya which means six measures of royal 
policy to be practised by a king in warfare viz. Sandhi, ‘ peace’, Vigraha ¢ war’ 
Yana, ‘marching’ Asana, ‘sitting encamped’, Dvaidhi-bhava, « dividing his 
forces’, Saméraya, ‘seeking the protection of a more powerful king’, [py VI. 
50 there is a reference to the system of keeping feudatories. The feudatory 
kings had to wait upon their sovereign king. A glimpse of this is found in XVI. 
27-29. In order to wake up the king in the early morning, the panegyrists used 
to sing panegyrics called Bhogavali (XVI. 1). At the time of the coronation of 
a king his head was tied with a band ( VIII. 44; XI. 23). A king used to give 
letters containing royal command in his own handwriting to his promising sybor- 
dinates (XV. 32). He used to wave his right hand to benumb the noise of the 
persons in his court (XIX.9). In canto XVII we have a vivid picture of the 
court of Lord Siva which is so true to life that it seems to echo a real court of a 
king. In XXIV. 34 there is an indirect reference to poet’s own experience of 
witnessing the release of captives. At the time of starting of a commander of an 
army on an expedition the conches were blown for the sake of auspiciousness 
(XII. 42). The kings used to keep bodyguards for their protection. This 
practice is mentioned in VI. 42; XV. 8. 

Kalhana is another eminent writer who was a contemporary of Mankha 
and who has supplied us valuable historical information pertaining to those 
times. Kalhana is referred to by Mankha under the name Kalyana according to 
the opinion of Dr. Stein. He writes—‘‘In reality, however, Mankha on his own 
part has not failed to mention his distinguished fellow poet, the author of our 
chronicle. But the name by which he refers to him, is, on the first look, so 


13 Vide Dr. Bihler’s Kashmir Report (extra number of) JBRAS, Bombay, 1877, pp. 5 1-52, 
14 Vide Dr. De, History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, p. 449. 
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different from our familiar ‘“‘Kalhana’’, that we can scarcely feel surprised at 
the chronicler having so far not been recognized in this incognito. 


From Jonaraja, the commentator of the Srikanthacarita, we learn that the 
otherwise unknown Alakadatta whom Mankha evidently wishes to mention as 
Kalyana’s patron, held the position of Sandhivigrahaka or minister of foreign 
affairs. He further correctly indicates that by the Kathdas, in the study of which 
Kalyana is said to have been so deeply interested, the stories of the Mahabharata 
and other epic texts are meant. But of Kalyana’s person himself the learned 
commentator has nothing to tell us. 


The name Kalhana is undoubtedly an Apabhram§a form derived through 
Prakrit Kallana from Sanskrit Kalyana, which being a word of auspicious mean- 
ing (‘happy, blessed’), is often found as a proper name. The consonantal 
group ‘ly’ becomes by a regular phonetic law ‘Il’ in Prakrit, and this again is 
liable to appear as ‘lh’ in ApabhramSa and the modern Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars. *’ !> 


Kalhana was not under the patronage of Jayasimha according to the remarks 
made by Dr. Stein in his introduction to the Rajatarangini. Dr. Stein writes— 
‘¢ The outspoken manner in which he judges of the king’s character, and the 
undisguised allusions to the reprehensible nature of many of his actions make it 
very improbable that he ever expected royal recognition. ’’! 


Thus it is clear that Kalhana is the best guide in matters relating to the 
history and politics of KaSmira of the twelfth century to which period Mankha 
belonged. 

Following the account of Kalhana, Dr. Stein in his introduction to the 
translation of Rajatarangini writes—‘ The commencement of the twelfth century 
is marked in the history of Kasmir by the important dynastic revolution which 
brought about material changes in the political state of the country. King Harsa 
whose rule (A.D. 1089-1101 ) seems at first to have secured to KaSmir a period 
of consolidation and of prosperous peace, had subsequently fallen a victim to his 
own Nero-like propensities. Heavy fiscal exactions necessitated by a luxurious 
court, and a cruel persecution of the Damaras who formed the landed aristocracy, 
had led to a rebellion under the leadership of the brothers Uccala and Sussala, 
two relatives of Harsa from a side branch of the Lohara dynasty. Harsa had 
succumbed in the struggle and had found a tragic death by murder, 





15 Vide Dr. Stein’s introduction to the Translation of Rajatarangini Vol. I, pp. 12-13. 

16 Compare particularly the references to Jayasimha’s character, viii 1553 sqq.; 1566: 
9105 sqq.; 3405 sqq.; his treacherous conduct viii 2083 sqq ; 2186sqq.; 2381; 2978 sqq.; his bad 
Policy, viii 2969 sqq.; the distress under his rule, viii 2809. Vide Dr. Stein, Introduction to the 
translation of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol. I, Poy. 
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The rebel princes who in their success had threatened to become rivals, 
avoided a conflict for the crown by a partition of Harsa’s territories. Kaésmir 
was to be ruled by Uccala, the elder brother, while the adjoining hill-state of 
Lohara, the original home of the family, fell to Sussala...His ( Uccala’s ) reign 
(A.D. 1101-11 ) was threatened frequently by the rise of pretenders, and invasions 
on the part of his own brother Sussala. Ultimately he was murdered by a 
conspiracy among his trusted officials ...... 


Ultimately Sussala allied himself with Gargacandra and secured through 
his help the long coveted throne. In contrast to his elder brother he seems to 
have been personally brave, but rash, cruel, and inconsiderate. His rule, A.D. 
1112-28, was practically one long and disastrous struggle with the irrepressible 
Damaras and with dangerous pretenders. When Sussala after much fighting and 
treachery had at last succeeded in destroying Gargacandra, the discontent of the 
Damaras broke out in a great general rebellion. In Bhiksdcara, a £randson of 
Harsa, who had been brought up abroad, they found the desired pretender, 
Sussala’s oppression and senseless cruelties increased their ranks, until] they were 
strong enough to besiege the king in his capital. After a protracted defence 
during which the capital suffered severely, Sussala was obliged to flee to Lohara. 


Bhiksdcara was crowned in the capital and held nominal rule over KaSsmir for a 
little over six months (A.D. 1120-21 )......-- The eyes of the populace turned 


once more towards Sussala. After successfully repulsing a Kaémirian force 
which had been sent against Lohara, Sussala came back to KaSmir, and 6 


wing 
to the Damara’s disunion, recovered the throne (A.D. 1121 ). 


During the following seven years civil war continued almost without in- 
tEnGUptoOnirss%,.0 ic). Finally, in 1128, Sussala, fella victim toa murderous plot 
which he had himself started for the destruction of his rival. His son Jayasimha 
who succeeded him, found the Damaras as strong as ever and Bhiksdcara ready to 
march into Srinagara. The means by which he gradually secured a footing and 
restored at least a semblance of royal authority, were not the reckless valour of 
his father, but compromise with feudal grandees and Macchiavellian cunning, 
For two years after his accession the danger from Bhiksacara continued until the 
brave pretender was treacherously entrapped and killed in a frontier castle, 
Scarcely had this enemy been put out of the way, when a successful conspiracy 
placed the ancestral castle and territory of Lohara in the hands of a new pre- 
tender, Lothana, a brother of Salhana.......... Though Lohara was ultimately 
retaken through treachery, Lothana and Mallarjuna, another pretender, continued 
to harass Kasmir for years........ When at last Mallarjuna had been captured 
(A.D. 1135), the exhausted country seems to have obtained a respite from its 
troubles and sufferings. This was not to last long. In the year 1143 we find 
Jayasimha confronted again: by dangerous rivals. Bhoja, the new pretender, a 
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son of Salhana, obtained powerful allies in the Darads, the northern neighbours 
of Kasmir............Ultimately Jayasimha’s diplomacy scored a success by a 
peaceful pact with Bhoja (A.D. 1145). ‘But Kalhana’s narrative shows plainly 
that the forces of internal strife and disruption which had crippled the unfortu- 


nate country ever since the time of Harsa were by no means spent when he wrote 
his chronicle.!7 





Thus it appears quite probable that it is because of Mankha’s unfavourable 
Opinion as regards the king’s character and conduct that he has refrained from 
praising him extravagantly. . 
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17. Vide Dr. Stein, Introduction to th* translation of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol. I, 
PP, 15-17. 








CHAPTER X 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS DATA 
I Social Data 


Without the study of society the study of the cultural history will ever 
remain incomplete. For the study of Ancient Indian Culture there are written 
and unwritten sources viz. the literary works of various authors, inscriptions, 
archaeological finds etc. To the student of Indian Culture the Sc. supplies con- 
siderable information for the reconstruction of the social, cultural and religious 
history of medieval India. The term ‘Society’ means the whole tissue of human 
relations whether organised or otherwise. The concept of society implies contact 
direct or indirect and the binding tie of relations enduring and comprehensive. 
Society is not relations but beings in their relationships. Thus the study of 
society takes into account the study of the institution of caste: or class, occupa- 
tions, customs, food, dress, beliefs, family life etc. 


The Caste System 


The institution of caste is a peculiar feature of Indian society which 
distinguishes it from other societies wherein the system of class is prevalent, The 
caste-system is based on the hierarchical order. The brahmin stands at the head 


in the traditional order and commands high respect from times immemorial, © 


The brahmins were held in high esteem and their blessings were sought most 
earnestly, to which they usually responded well ( XI. 42). If a brahmin ceased 
to study the branch of Veda to which he belonged he was considered a degraded 
person ( VIII.25). The brahmins were not expected to drink wine ( VIII. 255 
XII. 71; XIV. 61; 62). Brahmacdrins used to put on black antelope-hide (IIT. 4). 
The drinkers of Soma are referred to in XXV. 91. An ascetic belonging to the 
Vedanta school used to put on scarlet clothes as at present (XXV. 31). 


People used to stick to their own respective castes unflinchingly and looked 
upon the abolition of castes as a calamity! (IV. 53 ). 


The Kayasthas known as scribes are referred to in VI..70. They belong to 
a writer caste procceding from a Ksatriya father andaSadra mother. This Shows 
that even though the ties of caste system were quite strong in those days still inter- 
mingling of castes was also not uncommon in the society, 





| Ch Jonaraja: anteaumt arora? waarmee Sad eating 
| P. 55(NSP. ed. ) 
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There is a reference to Pulindas, a barbarous tribe in XI. 2. Therein it is 
also stated that they used to catch fish with a fishhook. It may be one of their 
means of subsistence. | 


Mankha refers to untouchability prevailing in his times (II. 14). 
Occupations 


In ancient India generally the occupations were hereditory. The law-givers 
had prescribed occupations for different castes. The result was the immobility of 
occupations. Here and there some movemént from one occupation to another 
was also met with: We are supplied with information regarding following 
occupations by the poem :— 


Weaving ( IV.34 ); painter ( XIII. 28 ); actor ( VII. 42; XVII. 67); actresses 
(IX. 14): the art of dancing (III. 48); architects (II. 56); cultivation ( XII. 
27); bards ( VI. 67; XII. 9; XVI. 57; XVII. 3; 9); Panegyrists ( those who sing 
panegyrics called Bhogavali )? (VI. 55; XVI. 1); Sanke-charmers (XV. 16); 
magicians (II. 23); magic (VII. 54); watchman on guard at night ( VI. 74); 
éarakara ( arrow-maker ) ( VIII. 21 ) etc. 3 





— 


2 «© Bhogavali is a short description in verse treating of pleasant objects like a flower garden, 
the spring, the virtues of a lover etc. It is divided into small sections of eight or four lines, calied 
‘skandhas’®. Vidyanatha thus defines Bhogavali in his Frataparudrayasobhusana. He says— 


MAKacaIag PeHamMHaleaar t 
ge@at aafsal aa: eeeacaafeaar 
ofaeaed Raaaszofaeranerat | 


aqal 2aalezerat vlaact Adar ul 


The Commentator remarks atra bhogopakaranodyanavasantanayakagunadivarnanam prayena 
kartavyam. This definition is found in Mandaramarandacampi ( Kavyaprakarana) also and 
expresses the later Alamkara view. Jonaraja on Sc. VI. 55 explains the word as upabhoga- 
varnana. It is enough to note that the word is generally used in the Sense of ‘ @ poetical com- 
position on a delightful subject’. Ct. Rajabhavanabhtimisu bhogavalipathesu Yasastilaka 
(chap. 2 ), wherein the phrase is explained as gitakara in the commentary; Sotkanthamutkan- 
thasva bhogavalipathesu ibid. ( here the expression is explained in the commentary as Surata- 
kridavacanapathanesu; and bhogavalipathinah ibid. (chap. 3 ), explained in the commentary as 
Caranabhatasya. The testimony of YaSastilaka points to the existence ofa class of men 
employed by kings to recite bhogavali verses. Compare Sc. XVI. 1 also. The word occurs 
also in Tilakamahjari-mangalapathakasyeva bhogavali...... ; in Viddhasalabhafijika ( Act 4 ). 
Bhogavali is used in the sense of ‘ panegyric’ or ‘hymn’ in Vemabhupalacarita—asyah ( candi- 
kayah ) punarapadanabhogavali Vedah; and in Raghavapandaviya I. 6. Hemacandra says 
nagnah stutivratastasya erantho bhogavali bhavet, and remarks bhogah sukham taddhetutvat 
bhogah stutayah, tasamavali bhogavali. 

Bhogavali verses or panegyrics were recited on the battlefield by way of encouraging the 
soldiers. Cf. Haravijaya XLIV. 59.’ Vide K. K. Handiqui, Naisadhacarita of Sriharsa, second 


edition, Poona, 1956, pp. 611-612. 
sc]2 
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Costumes 


Costume or attire has a very close connection with human culture. Usually 
attire is determined by the climatic conditions of a country and by the progress 
made towards civilisation by the people. Thus it indicates the stage of civilisa- 
tion reached by the people. 


In the times of the poet, ladies used to put on a veil (IV. 29 ). A kind of 
black net-cloth used to veil the faces of ladies ( Nilapatajalika ) is mentioned in 
XIII. 29. 


Dukila is referred to in VIII. 3 ; XI. 62 while a black Dukila is mentioned 
in XI. 25. A white Dukila is mentioned in IX. 11. 


China-cloth is also referred to as Cinacelam in XII. 97. It is also referred 
to in XI, 38 ; XV. 3. 


Kaficuka or Kaficulika i.e. a bodice put on by ladies to cover their breasts 
is referred to in XIII. 32; XV. 10-14; 22. As the word itself shows it must be a 
stitched cloth? and not an unstitched cloth called Stanamsuka. 


Uttariya or the upper garment which was worn both by males as wel| as 
females is also mentioned in VII. 66; XV. 9. 


Social and Religious Customs 


Custom plays an important role in the regulation of the behaviour of the 
individuals. The force of custom is too powerful to be violated or transgressed. 


The poem refers to various customs, conventions, beliefs, superstitions etc. 
in many places. Thusa graphic picture of medieval India is presented before us 
by the poem. 


Such customs are given below:— 

Nirajana or the circular waving of lights is referred to in XVI. 9:49, Its 
original military character when it was performed on the eve of an expedition is 
referred to in XIX. 4. 


A person defeated by another person used to circumambulate him4 (IIL. 3), 


If a defeated person did not pay his due to his conqueror that person 
was imprisoned ( XIV. 59 ). 


A person fit to be killed was covered with a red cloth and then was killed 
(III. 26; XXII. 18 ). 


At the time of a person’s: going to the place of the god of death, a kettle 
drum was beaten in front of him ( XXII. 9 ). 
3 The use of the word susyiitayoh in the sense of sewn with a needle testifies to the exist. 
ence of stitched clothes in the times of the author. 
4 Cf. Jonaraja: anyasca balavata jitah samstasya pradaksinam karoti. P, 30 ( NSP, ed,) 
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A person who wanted to take a promise from somebody, used to hold the 
hand of that person in his own hand (X. 7). 


For the guidance of travellers indicatory boards were put on the roads 
(XII. 33). To them we can attribute the origin of modern sign-boards. 


The custom of garlanding a person at the time of appointing him ona post 
is referred to in IIT. 50. 


The social custom of seeing a dance performance by the groom and the 
bride in company of the relatives at the time of marriage is referred to in III. 48. 

At the time of initiating a lady to a creed, the teacher used to scatter flowers 
on her head whose eyes might be closed due to concentration on the removal of 
worldly ties of her fellow-students ( XII. 94). 


The custom of putting on a veil was prevalent amongst the ladies in those 
times ( IIT. 25; XIII. 25; 29). 

Certain house-wives observed the vow of chastity and remained faithful to 
their husbands even when there was scarcity of food in the house, and thus did 
not deserve to be addressed with harsh words (II. 13 ). 

A chaste woman never allowed herself to be touched or kissed by any man 
except her own husband ( V. 28; VIII. 3). Nor did she allow anyone else than 
her husband to look at her face ( XII. 79). 

Widows did not bear saffron mark in their foreheads nor did they put on 


bangles in their hands and kept their bodies devoid of all auspicious things. 
(V. 31; XXI. 50; XXII. 56 ). 


Married women could go to their parents place only when they would get 
a reliable person to accompany them ( IX. 3). This shows that the times did not 
youchsafe any kind of safety at all. 
{ In the month of Caitra, in spring, people used to swing (III. 30; VII. 

51-52). 
At times trumpet was blown to invite persons to take their dinner 

(XXIII. 5). 

That vermilion was sprinkled at the time of a festive occasion is mentioned 
in XVILL. 11; XXII. 48; XXIII. 15. 

A dance performance was usually arranged at the time of a festive occasion 
( XXIII. 15; XXIV. 14). 

A kind of drum ( Muraja ) was beaten at the time of a dance performance 
( XXIII. 20 ). 

At the time of starting on an expedition, a conch-shell was blown for the 
sake of auspiciousness ( XIX. 47). 
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A conch was blown at the time of victory ( XXIII. 23 ). 

There was a custom of tying a band on the eyes of a student by a teacher 
at the time of imparting a secret ( VII. 19; XI. 6). 


A flying banner with jingling of small bells was introduced in the middle 
of a city along with the sound of a drum by the dependents of a conqueror 
( VII. 66). 


When some danger was imminent as regards the safeguarding of the pro- 
perty, people used to deposit it with some reliable person (IV. 19 ). 

Among ladies it was customary to put on a veil ( Nirangika ) (IV. 29 ), 

Beliefs and Superstitions 

People believed in the efficacy of mystic formulae and spells in counteract- 
ing the effects of poison (11.5; XII. 23). They also believed in the efficacy of 
a jewel in so doing ( XII. 23). 

There was a belief that the sound aft a conch, when blown, brings about 
victory ( VII.22 ). 

People believed in the efficacy of medicinal herbs in helping them to win 
over their beloveds ( XXII. 29 ). 

They also believed that a treasure was tisGaily guarded by a serpent ( (XG 
45; XIV. 48 ). 

In the times of the poet, it was believed that a dream which was dreamt at 


the close of a night, would turn out to be true (III. 76). This belief has been® 


preserved until modern times. 

People believed in the existence of a water-elephant (Jalebha) ( Jalagaja ) 
(1X. 39; X. 53; 54; XII. 53) and also in the existence of a water-horse Sas 
turaga ) ( IX. 41 ). 

If at the time of starting on a journey, a black serpent gocs across the road, 
the person going away will not return. This belief is given expression in {II, 47. 


There existed a belief in the Samgamaniyaratna which when put on would 
unite one with his or her beloved (II. 58; XI. 64). Cf. also fimmdattay IV. 36 
( dmataat ). 

The serpents were believed to hear with their eyes and so they were Called 
Caksuhéravas (II. 52). It was also believed that they can sustain their life by 
subsisting on wind only ( XVI. 51 ) and that some of them have a ewe On their 
hood ( XVI. 51). : : 

Ones 


. The howling of jackals during day time was considered an il omen 
(XXII. 32). 
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If at the time of going out from a house, a religious mendicant, clad in 
scarlet clothes happens to be in front of a person then he will not return ( VI. 54 ). 

The appearance of lightning without the clouds, was considered an ill-omen 
( XVIII. 13). 

The appearance of a comet, the earthquake and the appearance of many 
Suns simultaneously were considered ill-omens ( XVIII. 59 ). 

The appearance of many Suns covered by untimely clouds, indicated the 
destruction of the worlds ( XIX. 21 ). 

The appearance of a comet, was considered a dreadful ill-omen ( XIX. 2). 

Past and Future Birth 

The warriors who breathed their last heroically, were believed to have 
attained heaven and to have enjoyed the heavenly nymphs there (X.48 ; XXI. 
94 > XXII. 53. 3 XX 926% 270): 

Sinful persons were meted out the punishment of the residence in hell, a 
kind of which like Asipattra and another type of it viz) Raurava are mentioned 
in XXII. 41. 

Persons who might have passed away while fighting bravely, were supposed 
to have attained heaven after having pierced the orb of the Sun > (XXIII. 42 ). 

Black Magic 

Magical rites for harming or killing others usually known as Abhicaras 

are referred to as Apacaras in VI. 71. : 


Asa means of Abhicadrakarma the offering of the oblations of blood is 
mentioned in XX, 33. 


Magical incantations called Uccatana are referred to in XV. 49. 
Black magic is a characteristic feature of the Atharvaveda ( XA. 33 ). 


The reference in XVIII. 36 to the cult of Bhairava and the ghastly practice 
of devouring living beings shows the prevalence of it in the society of the times. 


Pastimes 


_ After carrying out the same monotonous task for long, human soul craves 
for relaxation and this instinct finds out various means of diversion. 

The educated sector of the society was fond of literary pastimes e.g. 
Samasyapirti or completing a poem when only a line of itis given. A type of 
Ardhasamasyapirti in which one half is uttered by a particular person, while the 
latter half is completed by the other is mentioned in XXV. 105. 








5 Cf, gaat gedt AR qaaseaferr | 


ahars amgaa wt aifgel eat | Bit 
Narayana in his commentary on the Naisadhbiyacarita, p. 495 ( NSP. ed). 
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The game of dice was one of the popular games ( XVII. 52). 

People used to behold public shows such as drama (IX. 14; XV. 12 ); 
various performances of magicians (II. 23; VII. 54); dance performances 
(III. 48 ) etc. 


Girls used to play with a ball ( IX. 27). 
Boys took delight in throwing dust on one another ( VIII. 40). 


Materials for Writing 


Following materials for writing are mentioned in the poem:—Masi ( Black 
ink ) (VI. 70; X. 19); Pattra (VI. 70; XV. 32); Lekhani (a pen ) ( XI. 43; 
XXV. 28 ); Masibhanda (an ink-pot )( VI. 51; X. 19). The Kayasthas worked 
as scribes (VI. 70). Script (lipi) is also mentioned in VI. 70. 


Education 


That along with the study of Sanskrit, people learnt Prakrit languages also 
can be easily seen from XXV.34 wherein it is stated that a scholar named 
Lostadeva knew as many as six® languages. 

There is a reference to the fourteen lores’? in XX. 38. 

Holiday was observed on the eighth day of a fortnight (IV. 50 ), 


Persons full of pride, neglectful towards their study, and enjoying the 
company of their beloveds were considered unfit to learn any lore (VI. 36 y 


Flora and Fauna. ) | 
Following is the list of flora and fauna referred to in the poem :-_ | 


Flora :— Nagaranga (Orange) (III. 5; XIV. 65); Gandhasara (X. 36). | 
Kunkuma (Saffron) (111. 6; 26; VI. 52; VIII. 28; IX. 44; X.24; xxq7 34 ) | 
or Ghusrna (III.17; VII. 15; 47; IX. 7; 32; 40; XI. 43; XII. 57; XIII. 2: 
XXII.14; 16; XXIII. 52) or Dhiram (VI. 16 ) or Pitana ( VIII. 2; 1x. 33: 34: 

XVIII, 35) or Ghanasara (XII. 53) or Bahlika ( XVI. 36; XVII. 2); Candana : 
( VI. 6; 42; VII. 47 ) or Malayaja ( VII. 16; XI. 33; XII. 69) or Malayaruha 
(VII. 15) or Malayavirudh ( VI. 67) or Srikhanda ( VI. 68; X. 43; 44; X1.35 ): 
Vicakila ( VI. 70; VII. 4; 23; XII. 97); Ketaka (II. 73; VII. 10; 45; x1.57). | 
Asoka ( VI. 17; 18; 30; 31; 41; 61; VII. 16; 41; VIII. 22-24; 26-28; 31. 42. 
YX. 19; XII. 4); Patali ( trumpet flower ) ( VII. 17); Patala (IX. 32; XII.2 ): 





6 Cf.Jonaraja: agmqe’ Gad sed Var Aad! Agzar 
ads aardt seactarh Bae aq y? 
: P. 340, ( NSP. ed. ) 
7 cf. * safe Sarea data sqraqaedt: | , 
gut aaa a far @avagaat uP. 286 ( NSP. ed). 
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Palaga ( VI. 5; 8; 19; VII. 20); Ela® (VII. 21); Bakula ( VII. 25; VIII. 20; 
25; 44); Sindh( -d—)uvara ( VII. 37; 49; VIII. 37; XII. 64; XIII. 10; XXIV. 
27); Tamala (IV. 58; VII.-41; X. 54) or Tapiccha (III. 73); Cita (VI. 11; 
25; 45; 49; VII. 42; 50; VIII. 8; 56) or Sahakara ( VI. 55; 58; VIII. 30; 46; 
XII. 9); Narikeli ( VI. 62; XXIII. 48); Kankellivalli ( VI.I5; VIL 49); 
Campaka ( VI. 27; 433 48; 51; VII. 51; 52; VIII. 32; 33; 56); Atasi ( VII. 52); 
Ira ° (1V. 32); Aksa (IV. 54; XIX. 42 ); Mandara (IV. 59); Parijata ( V. 1 ); 
Vasantika ( VI. 12; 62); Karnikara (VI. 13 ; VIII. 19; IX.3); Tilaka ( VI. 
28; VIII. 21); Kimsuka (VI. 52 ; VIII. 35); Kuraba(-ka) a(species of 
amaranth ) ( VI. 53 ); Kanakaketaki ( VI. 67 ); Kunda (VI. 71 ); Kairava ( X. 
31; 32; 42; 43 ; XI. 8; 68; XII. 66); Malli(-ka ) ( VI. 72; VIII. 47 ); Indivara 
(a blue lotus) ( VIII.2; XXI. 48); Atimukta ( VIII. 29 ; 43; 56; XIII. 11); 
Tagara ( VIII. 34; XII. 56 ; XXIV. 30); Karavira ( VIII. 49 ); Kuvalaya ( X. 
60; XIV. 45; 64); Kumuda (XI. 12; 74; XII. 67; 69; XVI. 15); Utpala (a 
blue lotus) (XI. 27; XIV. 26; XV. 8); Mecakotpala (XIV. 43) or Nilotpala 
(XV. 41 ); Sefalika (XI. 36); Kadali ( XII. 1); Samtanaka ( XII. 41; XVII. 64); 
Dirva (XII. 62); Kokanada (red lotus) ( XIII. 1); Vasanti ( XIII. 44; 49 ); 
Malati (XIV. 30; 34; 38; 41); Tumbifala (a gourd ) ( XIV. 60); Nasira ( XV. 
5: XVIII. 35); Aguru ( XIII. 6 ). 

Fauna :- Kanthirava (VI. 8); Krsnasara (VII. 10); Safara (IX. 9); 
Timi (1X. 20; XII. 11); Ena (XI. 26) or Kamala ( XII. 70; XVI. 7); or 
Mrea (I. 18); Gandhasindhura 10 (a kind of elephant whose odour vanquishes 
the opposite elephants in a battle) XIII. 4; XIV. 22; XV. 23; XVIII. 38 ); 
Simha (1.47) or Paficdsya (I. 18); Sairibha (Il. 10); Sva (II. 14) or 
Sdrameya (II. 21); Gau (II. 28 ); Plavanga (II. 17); Vrsa (IIIf. 33 ). 

Drinks 
1. Milk :—Milk formed one of the drinks, usually cow’s milk was preferred 
(II. 40). 

2. Sugarcane-juice :—People used to enjoy sugarcane-juice also (IJ. 42). © 


3, Pdanaka:—A kind of drink prepared by mixing black pepper and sugar into 
water (II. 38). It is called ‘ Pano > in ‘ Gujarati’ at present and is 


mostly taken in Summer. 


a, SS nen 
8, The mention of the fragrance of Ela side by side with that of the wind from Malaya 
s being a product of Malaya mountain of south India. 


testifies to poet’s knowledge of Ela’ 
-west India as an ambassador. 


This may be due to poet's stay in south 
9 Irdavati (M. W.), p. 141. | 
10 Cf. ge aed aaa a fagied stcfat: | 


q aeaeftaa sigarafasaaed, Ul 


—ayaaey 
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4. Water:—It was the most common drink as is at present also ( VIII. 5-6). 


5S. Wine :—In winter, pleasure-seeking persons used to visit the places where 
wine was enjoyed (III. 5). Wine prepared from the grapes is 
referred to in XIV. 55. 

Even though wine-drinking was in vogue in the days of the poet, it was 
censured by the good. This fact is mentioned by the poet in VI. 38. Brahmins 
were specially forbidden to drink wine ( VIIT. 25; XII. 7!; XIV. 61; 62). The 
state of drunkenness in which a person is found stumbling and speaking incoher- 
ent things is mentioned in XIV.55; XVI. 14. Other effects of drunkenness 
ip which the eyes and cheeks are reddened and the speech becomes InCOneKeO 
are mentioned in XVIII. 1. 

Art and Architecture 

In III. 11, the poet refers to the idol of Lord Siva which is explained by 
the commentator to be Vijayesvara. Similarly the idol of Lord Siva is men- 
tioned as being worshipped by the father of the poet called Vi§gvavarta in III. 
40-44. Moreover, the idol of Siva made up of wood and known as Kapateévara 
is also referred to in III. 14. 


There is a reference to the fortress (Durga) in XIV. 39. In XVII. 59, 
rampart ( Vapra ) is also referred to. The word Atta is also used in the sense of 
a rampart in III.3. The gates of a big building were closed with a heavy bolt 
( Argala ) on them ( XXIII. 50. ) 

In XVII. 59, the poet refers to the Gopura in the sense of a city gate which 
shows that the poet might be acquainted with the Gopuras or the ornamental] 
gateways of temples which are found only in Southern India from very early 
times. The Gopuras are referred to by Bilhana also in Vikramankadevacarita 


XVIII. 35. 
The poet also refers to the frescoes ( citrabhitti ) in XIV. 41. 


There is a reference to the architects as Silpakaru in IL.56. Moreover; 
there is a reference to architecture ( science of building ) as Mandira in XXV. 57. 


Arts and Crafts 


Arts and crafts are some of the factors which reveal the material culture of 
the society. They also throw light on the aesthetic sense of the people. A 
painter is referred to in XIII. 28, while frescoes are also referred to in XIV. 41. 
The craft of hardening the arms by heating and then dipping them in water was 
well-known ( XX. 49 ). That the craft of sewing was well-known in the times of 
the poet becomes evident from the use of the word susyiitayoh in the sense of 
“sewn with a needle’, in XV.21. There is another reference to the carft of 
sewing which required a needle and thread in XV. 25; XXV. 38. The prepara- 
tion of wine from the grapes was well-known among the people since there is a 
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reference to wine prepared from the grapes in XIV.55. Water basins were 
prepared to water the trees ( XIII. 16). A method of preparing drugs was well- 
known (XI. 4). In it the various ingredients were wrapped up in leaves and 
were covered with clay and then roasted in the fire. There is a reference to the 
removal of blots on mirrors etc. with the help of ashes in IX. 56; X. 58. 


A female dancer is mentioned in I.35, while the art of dancing is mentioned 
in III. 48. In VII. 42, there is a direct reference to drama. to the curtain as well 
as to an actor. A similar reference is found in IX.14. 

Musical Instruments — 

Bheri (XX. 65; XXI.5; 16): akettledrum. Dindima( XII. 13 ): a kind of 
small drum. Dundubhi ( XXII. 27): a sort of large kettle-drum. Guaja (VI. 
72): a kettle-drum. Kona (X. 13; XX.65; XXII. 27): a drum stick. Muraja 
( XVIII.52; XXIIL.20 ): a kind of drum or tabor. Pataha ( X.13; XXI.48 ; XXII. 
9:58; XXIII.55 }: a kettle drum. Tala (XXIJ.28 ): a musical instrument made 
of bell metal. Tuirya (XV.49; XXII.26;27;36; XXIIL.5; XXIV.3 ): trumpet. 


Musical Terms:—The word ‘ Ragaraja’ ( VI. 47; 58) as explained by the 
commentator Jonaraja means the raga called Paficama!! ( XII. 1 ). 

Similarly the word ‘ Bhinnasadja ’ ( XVI. 1) means a melody!* sung in the 
early morning according to Jonaraja. | 

: Pots 

The following pots are mentioned in our poem:— — 
Aluka ( XIV. 42 ): a pitcher. 3 
Bhajana ( V. 42; XIV. 4 ): a vessel. 
Bhanda ( VI. 71; XIV. 4; 13): a pot. 
Casaka ( VIII. 6; XIV. 3; 7 etc. ): a goblet ic. a drinking glass with a 
foot and a stem. 
Hasantika (IIf. 29; VI. 15; XXII. 43): a portable fire place prevalent 
even to-day in Kashmir. 
Kalasa ( TX. 54.): a jug. 
Karika ( XIV. 6): a kind of pot. 
Kanakasrnga (IX. 50): a horn-like vessel made of gold. 
9, Kataha (X. 61 ): a hollowed vessel. 
10. Kumbha (X. 45; XIV. 14): a large earthen water jar. 
11. Kuntala (XIV. 2; 11; 15): a drinking ‘cup. 
12. Pari (XIV. 5): a cup. 


ake 








11 Ch qalegal TIT: THATS TM TAT.,.-.. ete CP. 84) 
etc. (P. 87, NSP. ed. ) 
12 Ch. Seqneq seal Mansa: sardiPral cate afraz... ete. 


(P. 221, NSP. ed.) 
scl3 
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Implements 


The following implements are also referred to:— 

Anku§a ( XII. 69 ): a goad. 

BadiSa ( XI. 2): a fish hook. 

Gharatta ( VI. 63; X. 56): Miller’s stones. 

Karapattra ( XIV. 9 ): a saw. 

Krakaca ( VI. 21 ): a saw. 

Kuficika ( XIX. 1 ): a key. 

Musala ( V. 14): a pestle. 

Prasa (III. 17; XXI. 43; XXIII. 43 ): a barbed missile. 
Sici (XV. 25; XVIII. 24 ): a needle. 
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Decorations 


Decorations of the males:—Males used to put ona band called Virapat- 
tika'3 encompassing only the forehead (XII.2). Even males used to put on 
earrings like the females ( XVIII. 14). Necklace was also worn by males 
(XVII. 4). An armlet was also a common ornament (XVIII. 26). Bracelets 
also were put on the wrists by the males ( XII. 3). Males used to put on Tings 
on the fingers (XVIII. 2; 21; 33). Collyrium was applied in the eyes (II. 19). 


Decorations of the females:—After cleaning with water the hair was soft- 
ened by fumigation and then tied into braids (X. 48; XII. 53; XIII. 30 ). ‘Then 
the hair was decorated with flowers ( XI. 27; 36). A particular type of braid of 
hair called Kurala!4 is mentioned in XIII. 25. 


A gold chain or band called Lalatika formed an ornament of the forehead 


(III. 1; 42). A kind of ear ornament called Dantapattra was worn by ladies 
( X. 49,). Jonaraja states that it was prepared from the tusks of an elephant. 
Ladies used to put on earrings made up of pearls ( XI. 21; XIII. 14) as well as 
of gold (XIV. 50; XV. 42). Ladies used to wear blue lotuses on the upper part 
of the ears (XXI. 48). They also used to apply collyrium in the eyes (XIV. 49). 
That the neck was adorned by a pearl necklace is mentioned in XII, 36; XIII. 19; 
39: XXI. 50. At times the necklace was studded with jewels (XXI. 41). Armlets 
were also worn by the ladies ( XIII. 23). Ladies used to put on ivory bangles 
also (XIII. 18). A girdle was also worn by the ladies which was usually made 
up of metal, at times of gold. Occasionally, precious jewels were studded in it 
( XI. 17; XII. 48; XIII. 24; 35; 44). Ladies usually put on anklets in their feet 


13 Cf. aqisey dicaz a-ame Guaafiad Heat | 
at TAA eat areaanfeay Dar 
Prapaficasdra Tantra XXXII. 23. 
14 Cf. Jonaraja: yart Qeaaqeraalt AHOAOMAAARTT STITT. | 
P. 188 (NSP. ed. ) 
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(XI. 37; XII. 61; XIII. 35; 38; 44; XV. 1). They used to decorate their feet by 
red lac paint ( XI. 50; XIII. 50; XV. 39; 48). Ladies annointed the different 
parts of their body ( XII. 20; 97; XIII. 2; 3; 5;52). Their breasts, cheeks, faces 
etc. were commonly decorated by ornamental lines ( XI. 26; 28; XII. 57; 69; 
XIII. 13; 31). 





Aesthetic Sense 

Ladies of rank and station used to hold a Jotus in their hand ( XXI. 13). 
: Mirrors were used for toileting ( IX. 24; XIII. 7; 17; 37; 48). A kind of scent- 
ed cosmetic prepared from the mixture of saffron, musk, camphor, and sandal 
paste is mentioned in 1X. 38; XIII. 5. A kind of perfumed powder called Patavasa 
was also used (XIX. 2). People used round pillows ( Gandopadhana ) to rest 
the cheeks comfortably on them (XV. 6; 44; 49). Various figures were drawn 
on the body of an elephant of which that of a conch-shell drawn on its ears 
is mentioned in X. 50. The head of an elephant was decorated with vermilion 
paint ( XIV. 46; XV. 30; XXIV. 26). That the practice of taming birds and 
keeping them in cages was in vogue in the times of the poet can be easily gathered 
from XVIII. 37. 

Economic Conditions : 

In VI{I. 14, there is a covert allusion to the system of barter in which a 
thing is exchanged for another thing. Even though there is no direct reference 
to the coins, their existence can be safely inferred from a reference to borrowing 
on interest in VII. 65. 

Loan System 
Lending and borrowing ona fixed interest was a common practice (VII. 65 ). 
Moral Standard 

The practice of polygamy is mentioned in VIII. 35; XIII. 50. Sexual 
faithlessness was an abiding evil of those times which is referred to in VIII. 39 ; 
XII. 87-93. 

Punishments 

Highwaymen were fettered tightly by the king’s servants (VIII. 50). 
Thieves were beaten with sticks (IX. 37). A thief who had troubled the people 
was tied with iron chains and was put in a prison if he had arisen rashly ( V. 35- 
36). At the time of banishing a wicked person, water mixed with ashes was 
sprinkled behind him in order to prevent his re-entering the country® ( V. 51). 

Effect of Winter on Life 

In winter, people used to lighten up portable fire places in the inner apart- 
ments of their houses (III. 29). This practice is in vogue even to the present 
NGC... Ae ee 

15 Cf. Jonaraja: geeq Ranfaeatfaaet Gt: waa gages fecaq 
SUIT: 1p. 72 (NSP. ed.) 
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day in Kasmir and testifies to the extreme severity of its winter. This feature 
distinguishes the climate of Kagmir from that of the rest of India. 


Society 
Mankha refers to the connoisseurs forming a part of the society in II. 12. 


In VI. 22, the poet refers to slanderers who often used to mislead the ruler, 
appropriated the property of temples and persecuted persons following the right 
path. This is a real picture of contemporary socio-political condition, since 
Kalhana also in his Rajatarangini echos the same state of affairs 16 

Miscellaneous 

That Kasmir was a seat of learning in those days is mentioned in III. 10; 
19 etc. Watchmen used to enjoy sleep alternatively in the night i.e. when one 
of them sleeps the other would keep awake and produce sounds (VI. 74), A 
reference to a horn-shaped jar used as a float to support a swimmer is found in 
IX. 50. A sort of ointment ( Padalepa} prepared from. various medicina] herbs 


which when applied to the feet enables the person to walk an unusually long and 
difficult distance is referred to in II]. 57.1’ There prevailed a belief in the exist- 


ence of a Samgamaniyaratna which when put on unites one with his or her 
beloved 3° (IT. 58 ). : 
RELIGIOUS DATA 


Religious Life of the People 


The following information can be gathered from the poem regarding the 
religious life of the people. bea 

Morning adorations (or Pratahsandhya ) were performed by the twice 
borns (XVII. 2), Evening adorations (or Sayam-Sandhya ) were also per- 
formed by them (X.18). There is a reference to the offering of an Argha to 
the Sun in X. 18. In the evening, ladies used to worship their favourite deities 
by circular waving of lights ( XVI. 45 ). 


_ Taking a sip of water is mentioned in XU. 58. People used to take a sip 
of water before taking meals (XXIV. 13). Vedic scholars ( Vedavidah ) are 
referred to in XVII. 30. People used to repeat sacred formulae ( Mantras ) and 
meditate upon their object of worship keeping their lips throbbing and their eyes 
closed (XV. 40). There is a mention of strings of rosary beads ( Rudra- 
ksamalas ) used for repeating various formulae in IV. 56. : 





16. Cf. VIL. 1609 sqq., VIII. 782 sqq., 803 sqq., 824, 923, 927, 941, 1522, 1537, 1735. 
sqq. etc. eS, : ) 


17, Cf. Marp. 61. 12-19. 
18. Ch. aaastia eff aft: gagaracnuaaacad | | 
aes aaa: draaraafessss Ul feasts w/3 ¢ 
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Thus people led a fairly religious and pious life. However, religious 
intolerance was so much deep-rooted in the society that the doors of the temples 
were covered with thick paste of mud !9 on account of the fear of the destruc- 
tion of the idols of the deities by the antagonists (III. 62). 


Idol-worship 


An idol of Lord Siva is mentioned in IIf.11. An idol of Siva known as 
KapatesSvara was made of wood (IIJ.14). The idol of Lord Siva was worshipped 
by the father of the poet and not a Lifga or phallus (III. 40-44). The joint 
form of Visnu and Siva, called Harihara, is referred to in III. 70:73. The four 
forms assumed by Lord Visnu are also referred to as Acyuta ( or Vasudeva ), Bala 
(or Samkarsana ), Slaghyadarpakala (or Pradyumna ), and Aniruddha in XX Vi. 
58. The idol of the Sun ( Martanda ) is also mentioned in HI.15. 


At the time of worship flowers were offered to the deity, songs in praise of 
the deity were sung, lamps were lighted and the worshipper bowed down his 
head with a devout heart ( XVIJI.59 }. Circular waving of lights formed a part of 
the worship ( XVI.49). Ladies also used to worship the deities by circular 
waving of lights, especially in the evening ( XVI.45 ). However, on account of 
the fear of the destruction of the idols of the deities by the antagonists, the doors 
of the temples were covered with mud ( III.62 ). 


Materials used in the worship 


Some of the things offered to the deity at the time of worship are as 
follows :— 5 

Flowers (IV.37; V. 3; 4; VIII. 45; 46); seasoned food offered as naivedya 
(V.12); Pistacaru or Puroda§ga (a sacrificial cake of ground rice offered to the 
Sun god called Pisan ) (V.42); Carubhanda (an oblation of rice or barley boiled 
for presentation to the gods and the manes) ( VI. 71}; various kinds of fruits 
were also offered as naivedya (IV. 41 ); water (IV. 39); lights ¢ Dipa } (1V. 38; 
V. 3); Musk-paste (III.42 ); sandal-paste ( X. 18); Ornaments ( here a bracelet 
made of jewels ) (IX. 51); a kind of incense called aguru ( III. 44 ). 

Pindas or balls of rice were offered to the manes along with water ( XXV. 


124 ). 
Institution of Sacrifice 
The abundance of yiapas (sacrificial posts ) referred to in III. 2 indicates 
that the institution of sacrifice was in full swing in the time of the poet. There is 
4 reference to the altar ( Vedika ) and to the hymns of praise called Saman which 


A Se eee 





—— 


19 Cf. Jonaraja: Barat Barat a aT Ta fargt at Ta afta Bazaar 
arahauaeahiant qargeaa g iRafeag ag taydiat waaTeaMeraRIgaTeTT | 
..e. (P. 42, NSP. ed.) 
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are sung at the time of sacrifice in XX. 30. The concluding offering ( Pirnahuti) 
in a sacrifice is also referred to in XX. 46. Avabhrtha bath after completing a 
sacrifice is referred to in III. 1. Mankha uses the word Parisamthana ( sprinkl- 
ing water in a particular way round the sacrificial fire ) and mentions the details 
of the process also in V. 6; X. 47. People used to worship three kinds of fire20 
CIIl. 4; XXV. 87:99 ). They also used to drink Soma (III. 4; XXV. 91). 


Religious Practices 


People used to practise penance (III. 8). While practising penance 
some people used to put on a garland of skulls.2!_ Moreover, they used to grow 
hair and employed strings of rosary beads for repeating various formulae. They 
used to control their breath after taking it in?? with a view to get rid of attach- 


ment (IV. 56). 
Under unusual circumstances a preceptor used to make his pupil realize 
final release by means of Saktipata or infusion of spiritual power ( XXIII. 6). 


Benevolent Acts 


Benevolent deeds e.g. giving alms to a worthy person etc., were performed 
with great zeal so much so that even one’s own body also was given up as alms 
by Bodhisattva?’ (I. 3). Many rich people used to spend their money in order 
to get bridges constructed over the rivers (II. 43). Giving alms to Brahmins 
was considered a most important factor in the religious life ( III. 33 ), According- 
ly cows were given to Brahmins as gifts with the tip of their horns adorned With 
gold (III. 36). Water-rooms were erected for travellers (X.55). Rich people 
used to get the temples of the deities rebuilt, in case they were found in a dilapi- 
dated condition (XVI. 19). Religious-minded persons tried to Spread the 
knowledge of the Vedas (XVI. 19). Rich people used to give grants of land to 
Brahmanas usually to those who were the knowers of the Vedas and without 


any means of subsistence ( XXV. 37 ). 


20 (i) Gdarhapatya—One of the three sacred fires perpetually maintained by a house- 


holder. 
Ahavaniya—One of the three scared fires taken from the householder’s Der- 


(il ) 
petual fire. 

(iii) Daksinatya—When Garhapatya fire is taken out of the house of the house. 
holder to burn the dead body of a person belonging to his family, it is calleq 
Daksinatya. 

21 This is a clear reference to the Kapalikas, since it is they who are used to put on aq 
garland of skulls. For further relevant information see Dr. Bhandarkar’s Saivism Vaisnavism 
and Minor Sects, p. 127-128. 

22 This shows that the Yogic practices of breath-control (Pranayama ) etc. were widely 
known and practised and people had faith in their efficacy to remove attachment. 

23 This reference to Bodhisattva’s giving up his body by way of alms shows deep infiu- 
epce of Buddhism in the Kasmir of those times. : 
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Religious Customs 


It was customary to put a sacred thread on the chest ( XXIV. 27). The 
custom of taking a sip of water before eating is mentioned in XXIV. 13. It 
was customary to observe a fast on the eleventh day of a fortnight ( Ekadasi ) 
(III. 72). A brahmin used to chant the sacred formulae near a person lying 
prostrate on the bed of Kuga grass whose eyes are shut and who is about to 
breathe his last ( VI. 32). 

Priests used to sprinkle rice corn sanctified by chanting sacred formulae to 
avert natural calamity ( XXIV. 31 ). 


The practice of offering a female dancer who has not stretched her body 
for money (i.e. a virgin ), and who subsists on riches, to Lord Siva is mentioned 
in XXV. 139. The above practice is a typically southern one known as the 
institution of Devadasi which is found to exist even up to the present day. 


Bodhisattva’s giving up his own body by way of alms par-excellence 
( Atyarthadana ) on having a worthy receiver is referred to in I. 13. Thus this 
Buddhist custom was put into practice by the Buddhists occasionally in those 
times. Moreover, there is a reference to the behaviour fit for a Sugata i.e. a 
Bauddha in III. 55. Similarly Amitabha (Lord Buddha ), goddess Tara and 
Mafijughosa are also referred to with great reverence in III. 54. Thus these re- 
ferences suggest cordial relationship existing between Buddhism and Hinduism. 

Religious Beliefs 

Beliefs about gods :—It was believed that the number of gods was thirty- 

three crores (II. 54). It was commonly believed that gods and goddesses did 


not wink (1X. 36; XIV. 31). People believed that the gods did not eat any- 
thing except ambrosia (XVII. 15; 17; XIX. 27). 


People believed that by getting angry a man loses his austerity either 
partly or wholly (XX. 42). They also believed in the efficacy of the waters of 
the ganges to deliver the departed souls when the bones of the bodies previously 
occupied by them were brought into contact with them (XXII. 95). People 
considered the wearer of a sacred-thread 1.e. a Brahmin, as not worthy of being 
killed (XII. 28 ). The setting Sun was believed to deposit its light in the fire 
(xX. 17; XXIV. 21). There prevailed a belief in the existence of hell ( VII. 41 ) 
as well as in the entrance of Kali era (III.2). Cohabitation with a menstruating 
woman was condemned by the people ( VI. 38 ). 











CHAPTER XI 
AGE OF MANKHA 


Literary and poetic background :— 


Unless we have got a fair idea of the age which brings to light a particular 
work, it is not possible to evaluate it properly. Sc. was composed by Mankha 
in the middle of the twelfth century! and has got almost all the features of a 
Vidagdha Mahakavya or classical or ornate epic even though it could not secure 
a place for itself in the five Mahakavyas of Sanskrit literature2. The Maha- 
kavis like Kalidasa transformed the popular and heroic stories by removing the 
inattractive features on the one hand, and by introducing the other enchanting 
features favourable to their poetic requirements.3 In K4lidasa’s poems, the 
narrative and descriptions go hand in hand Le. his descriptions are intended to 
heighten the particular effects and are not introduced for their own sake or 
merely for the display of poetic talents. His poems appeal to the heart since 
due proportion between the matter and the manner is maintained in them. 
Thus the poems of Kalidasa formed a norm or standard for later poets, They 
tried to compose poems under the hard and fast rules regarding the requirements 
of a Mahakavi which would have been deduced from the works of earliey poets 
like Kalidasa and Agvaghoéa. As they were fully preoccupied in observing those 


rules it resulted in the predominance of form over matter. The works of » 


Bharavi and Magha are instances in point. ‘The poems of these poets, therefore, 
appeal more to the head than to the heart. This was in accordance with the 
tastes of the ‘literati’ of these periods. They wrote their poems to Satisfy the 
desires of people of different tastes. The canto IX of Raghuvaméa makes it 
clear that even Kalidasa had to satisfy a group of people who indulged in this 
sort of word jugglery. This tendency of putting form over matter, use of double 
entendre, verbal jugglery etc., became more powerful after K4lidasa and the 
critics being themselves great Pandits began to judge poetry from this point of 
view and tried to see whether all the rules and regulations as laid down by the 
thetoricians were fulfilled by a poet or not. Consequently, in the works of 
1 Wide Biihler’s ‘Kashmir Report’ published in the JBRAS 1887, P. 50. 
2 Fer the factors which prevented this poem to secure a prominent place in the Sanskrit 
Mahakavyas vide chapter XV while for the relative evaluation of its merits and demerits vide 
chapters XIV and XY. } 

3 Anandavardhana !advises to this effect :— 
| alaaa are wargaat fata aaa at wewars aaraagr carqasi PAHALA- 
quad 4 & aathaadaiiaen Raa vals aerate 7, 
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Bharavi, Magha and other poets including Mankha elaborate descriptions of 
political councils, seasons, water-sports etc. arefound. But long ago Bhamaha’s 
critical acumen had already objected to this tendency of making one’s poem un- 
intelligible without the help of a lexicon, on account of the excessive use of 
obsolete and lexicon words utilized for the sake of double entendre and other 
poetic feats. Bhamaha denounced this by saying that there should be a differ- 
ence between a poem and a Sastra. If a poem is to be understood like a Sastra, 
with the help of a commentary, then it is a pleasure to the erudite* only while 
ordinary readers are undone. But this warning of Bhamaha fell flat on the ears 
of scholars whose tastes had already changed. Bhatti’s words ‘ Vidvatpriyataya 
maya’ clearly indicate the class of erudites who welcomed such poems. 


The remarks of Dr. De as regards the taste of the people and the 
atmosphere in which K4avya literature thrived as found in his History of Sanskrit 
Literature are very pertinent. He says—‘ As a matter of fact, the Kavya literature 
appears to have been aristocratic from the beginning, fostered under the patro- 
nage of the wealthy or in the courts of the princes. Even if it does not lack 
serious interest, this literature naturally reflects the graces, as well as the arti- 
ficialities, of courtly life; and its exuberant fancy is quite in keeping with the 
taste which prevailed in this atmosphere. The court influence undoubtedly went 
a long way, not only in fostering a certain langour and luxuriance of style, but 
also in encouraging a marked preference of what catches the eye to what touches 
the heart. ’’?® Dr. De further continues—‘ The poets of the period suggest facility 
rather than inspiration, subtlety rather than judgment, immense and varied learn- 
ing rather than vigour and versatility of spontaneous power. ”’® 


Over and above this current of the predominance of form over matter, 
other currents are also found in Sanskrit poetry. With Subandhu, whose desire 
was to compose a work with ‘Pratyaksara Slesa’ (pun on every word ) we see 
the rise of a tendency towards double entendre which influenced later poets like 
Magha, Sriharsa and Mankha. 

Bhatti’s work illustrates grammatical forms in which we find the role of 
grammar in poetry. Its influence is obvious in peculiar grammatical forms 
found in Magha, Sriharsa and Maiikha. 


Rhetorics, Kamasastra and Arthasastra also played an important part in 
the development of Kavya literature, consequently we find the use of various 
SS eh ® 

4 Cf. qqeqieata aatatia cqreqieaia aera. 
saa: afrata ea gaat eat: it 1110. 


5 Vide Dr. De, HSL, Vol. I, P. 19. 
6 Vide Dr. De, HSL, Vol. I, P. 304. 
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figures, erotic descriptions of female beauties,’ the descriptions of daily duties 
of kings, political discussions ( Mantra ) etc. in the works of Sanskrit poets and 
Mankha is no exception to it. 


The influence of the Vakrokti school is also seen on Mankha and on 
Sriharsa. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri in his foreword® to the edition of 
Naishadha Part I, edited by K. L. V. Sastri, Palghat, says—* It is worthy of note 
that Sri-Harsa belonged to a century, which was dominated by the Vakrokti- 
type of poetry and in which poets of the Vakrokti-school like Mankhaka, the 
author of the Srikanthacarita, flourished. Perhaps, for the reason that Sri- 
Harsa himself was a votary of the Vakrokti-school, his poem easily won the 
plaudits of the Kashmirian poets of the 12th century, as may be seen from the 
following extract from the 16th canto of the Naisadha :— 

‘aafeaea age fiat tafgaer- 
ara aga aqhaard adismacgiea: ”? ( XVI-131 ) 
Sanskrit poets are also influenced by the Campu literature. As the earliest works 
of this class are not known at present, it is very difficult to trace now the influ- 
ence of the Campus on Sanskrit works of other types, but it is very likely that 
the earlier Campus must have exercised considerable influence on the works of 
other types in Sanskrit Literature. M. Krishnamachariar in his « History of 
classical Sanskrit Literature’ opines—‘‘* A species of composition with mixed 
prose and poetry came into vogue about the beginning of the Christian era. We 


have passages in the Puranas, where prose comes amidst verse, but there is no 


instance of classical poetry of this recognised class known earlier. A narrative 
in mixed prose and verse has been called Campu. This variety of composition 
enlarges the scope and ease of the poet's expression and entertains the reader 
by the presentation of combinative of varying melodies. Bana mentions Hari- 
candra as a writer in prose, but it is doubtful if the work Bana had in mind is 
Jivandhara Campu. The earliest works of this class are not known, but after 


the 10th century A.D. Campus became very popular and they were largely com- 
posed in South India.’’? 


7 Mankha has given this kind of a top-to-toe description of the physical Charms of a 
female character in sts. 42-50 of canto XI in his poem. In canto VIII, sts. 6 to 88 of Vikra- 
mankadevacarita, poet Bilhana has supplied a vivid description of Candralekha’s beauty 
This description is in the reverse order i.e. it is from the foot to the hair. In this respect, Mankha 
is influenced by Bilhana for whose mature style ( aif ) he had great respect ( XXV. 79), 

8 Vide Sri Harsa’s Naishadha with the*commentary of Mallinatha, Part I ( Sargas I-v] ) 
edited by Pandit K. L. V. Sastri, Third edition, 1930, Palghat with a foreword by MM. 
Vidyavacaspati Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri P. 9. 

9 Vide M. Krishnamachariar, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras, 1937 
P. 496. | | | , 
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As shown above such poems were not meant for the masses but fora 
special class of learned persons to whom they were at once intelligible. More- 
over, poets like Mankha !° and Sriharsa tried to satisfy the wants of such classes. 
Thus, what was difficult to many, was brain-tonic to some. To quote the 
opinion of Ravindranath Tagore who has rightly pointed out that “ Artists and 
connoisseurs build their towers on the summit plateaus of art. It is idle to hope 
that all and sundry will climb up there easily. It is because multicoloured and 
multi-savoured clouds confer there on the heights, that the plains get the benefit 
of their fertilising showers. It is only in this way that the commonalty joins 
hands with the rare spirits which cannot be achieved if you dwarf the heights, 
so that these may always mate with the plains. Those who are creators of 
Rasa could only take orders from all on penalty of shipwreck. They can take 
orders from none other than the supreme Resident of the heart, and once this is 
done, when they succeed in fashioning things of beauty for all times, then these 
must come authentically within the right of enjoyment of all. To say that all 
have this right is not to say that all can profit by it ; here and now good things 
are not so cheap as all that .....If you respect the masses and go on supplying 
them with things of quality then by and by, their minds grow more and more 
sensitive to the quality. Let us appeal to the poet :—* May you give us only of 
your very best without an afterthought” and to the public :—‘ May you learn 
to accept what is of the very best’. Those who are artists and creators of Rasa 
can only own to two distinctions :-—authentic or counterfeit, good or bad ; 
they do not distinguish between the elite’s food and the rabble’s. ... Affection 
is reprehensible everywhere, but to contend that whatever is easily comprehensible 
to all, is unaffected and what only appeals to cultivated sensibility is the reverse, 
is to argue like a sophist!!... ” 

It is not proper, therefore, to call such an age of Sanskrit poetry as an age 
of decadence of poetry. On the contrary, it is in the fitness of the things to call 
this an age of learning. 


~ 


10 Cf. XXV. 14-16 and 143-150. ! 
11 Ravindranath Tagore’s letter to Dilipkumar Roy as given in his book, ‘‘ The Subhash 


I knew ’’, pp. 221 ff. 





CHAPTER XII 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF MANKHA 
I Language 


It is idle to expect lucid and natural language of Kalidasa from Mankha, 
the author of a lexicon like AnekarthakoSa. The reason is twofold viz. the 
author’s being arepository of traditional Sanskrit learning and his being a 
product of an age of learning also as seen in the previous chapter. 


As a result, Mankha’s language has become difficult in many places and 
at times unintelligible without the help of a lexicon, ora commentary. His 
thorough acquaintance with the lexicographic literature is testified to by his 
use of rare and obsolete words. ! 


Occasionally, double entendre* becomes a characteristic feature of his 
language, as also play upon words.? Moreover, his erudition has substantially 
contributed to enrich his language on account of the use of some technical 
terms.4# 


Certain idiomatic expressions® are also met with in Mankha’s language, 
some of which are still current in modern Indian languages. The growing 
influence of the Indian languages on his diction also can be clearly seen from 
his use of words like Dhorani (II. 26; XII. 50; 95; XIV. 2; xvyry 30), 
thakena® (VI. 33); Andolitanam’ (XII. 52), Preikholan® (1.47), Gharatia 
( VI. 63 )? etc. from the popular language. 


The poet’s deep knowledge of grammar also helps him in using uncommon 
words such as Ucculumpyatam XII. 35; XVII.55; and Raranea XII, 6.10 





1 Fora list of difficult and obsolete words, vide Appendix 4, 

2 Cf. Il. 68;1V. 6; XVI. 35 etc. 

3 Cf. Raranga nisangah in XII.6; also bhujamgah and Kurangah in X{I, 74 etc. 

4 Cf. Purusayita (XII.20; XV. 35; 38; 39 etc.); Aritra (XXV. 125); Bhin- 
nasadja (XVI. 1 ) etc. 

5 e.g. Trnaya mene ( VI. 41); Katarena jesyasi ( XU, 20) ; Antare krtva ( XLx. 16) 
etc. The first two of these are common to-day in Gujarati language. For a complete list 
Vide Appendix 5. 

6 Cf. ‘thaga’ iti desabhasa prasiddhena vancakavisesena—footnote P. 81 ( NSP. ed), 

7 Cf. * Andolidhatur laukikah ’—Jonaraja P. 172 ( NSP. ed.). 

8 Cf. ‘tesu  prenkholatirlaukikeh mahakavibhih prayuktatvat "—Jonardaja, P. 12 
( NSP.ed ). 

9 Cf. The Gujarati word ‘ ghanti ’ with Gharatta. 

10 For a complete list of Peculiar grammatical forms vide Appendix 5, 
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Thus Mankha’s language gives a colloquial tinge to his poetry at the same 

time it enriches the Sanskrit vocabulary. It is indeed a valuable contribution. 
II Style 

Mankha’s literary style is Vaidarbhi. 1 Since Mankha is a product of an age 
of learning, his Vaidarbhi differs from that of Kalidasa. However, poetic skill 
(Sakti) and erudition ( Vyutpatti) are found.in the Sc. which two elements 
constitute the make up of a genuine poet. Asaresult the poet justly deserves 
to be called a ‘kavi-pandita.* Thus the parade of his erudition deprives his 
Vaidarbhi style of the grace of Kalidasa’s style. However, some of his passages 
can easily vie with K4alidasa’s best !2. 

One of the main features of Mankha’s style is the use of alliterations and 
rhymes. Many stanzas have their share of these two figures. The poet has made 
use of alliteration freely. Some examples of it are II. 46; III. 31 ; 42; IV. 59; 
VI. 73; VU. 66; X.1; XII. 1; 49; XXIII. 43; XXV. 25. For the examples 
of rhyme in Sc. vide. XII 75-86 ; XIX. 16 ; XXIII. 43 ; XXIV. 43. 


Another important feature of his style is met with in his fair use of double 
entendre. Some of his stanzas yield two meanings. Mankha’s wonderful 
command over Sanskrit vocabulary, grammar and language helps him in ex- 
pressing himself in a punning manner e.g. II. 6 ; III. 23; 31; 68; IV. 6.; 8; 
9; XVI. 34; 35; XXIII. 25 ; 28. 


Another figure, frequently employed by our poet is Paryayokta or circum- 
locution. In the times of the poet, people liked the ideas expressed in a round 
about manner €.8.....+.++- Pusnati te Srivamasavudarapradesah 

karSyakramadvajitavajratayarjitasya...... ( XI. 47) : 
(this your belly looks pretty since it has conquered an adament in respect of 
slenderness...--- ) also 
ete kara himakarasya calacalaksi 
laksajusoscaranayostava samstavena 
janmanavaptacarafullasahasrapattra- 
squhardasaukhyaghatanam ciramapnuvantu (XI. 50 ) 
(O you with tremulous eyes, these rays of the moon may attain for long 
the pleasure of the friendship of the full-blown lotus which they did not 
attain since their coming into existence by their acquaintance with thy feet 
smeared with red lac.) The intention of the poet is to state that the feet of the 
lady were similar to the full blown-lotus. Other examples are IT. 25 SV. 162 3 
Vil. 30; 51; IX. 38; XVII. 64; 65 etc. Kuntala, the author of Vakrokti- 





———— 


11 Vaidarbhi style is defined by Visvanatha as follows : 
 agaersadt waar afeatra4r v8 i 


aafaccrafaat aaedt OfaReart 1 ar Zz, 9.2.3, 
12 Cf. I. 1; Il. 21; 40-44; 46; 77; IV. 13; 37-42; V. 1; VI. 1; XVI. 59 ete, 
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jivita, calls such expressions Paryayavakrokti. Moreover, according to the state- 
ment of the poet himself made in II. 47, he is under the influence of the Vakrokti 
school. 

The above features have contributed substantially in lessening the degree of 
Prasada ( perspicuity) guna in the Sc. However, there is enough of Prasada guna 
in the poem and some of the stanzas can rival with even those of KAlidasa e.g. 
Kuberasakhyah kakubho lalatikad yadeti kaSmirapadabhidheyatam| 
Satisaro nama tadasti mandalam nisargasargadvabhrthah prajapateh// (111. 1 ) 
also XIII. 2; XXV. 1-16 etc. Another important quality is the existence 
of Ojas ( vigour ) a guna which is as prominent as even Prasada or Madhurya 
in this poem. 

The sense is at times suggested by the use of onomatopoeic words e.g, 
Zaiiza in XVII. 47 and Tasatkara in XXIV. 18. 

The next important figure is Utpreksa!3 which exhibits various characteris- 
tics of Mankha’s fancy. ‘This figure is found in abundance in this poem. Most 
of his Utpreksas are original (cf. IV. 37-42; XVI. 59). Sometimes they are 
fine (I. 5; 8-10; 29; 33; 11.18; II. 3; 16;,1V. 37-423'61;' VI03" 6: 27; 28: 43: 
53: 63; 66; 68; XI. 42; XXIV. 41) while at times artificial and studied (VIL. 5; 
7: 8; 32; VIE. 19; 31; IX. 19; XIL. 60 etc.), being based on play upon words 
( VII. 20, 30 etc. ). Grand and majestic fancy is illustrated in I. 52-54. qj]. 13. 
Thus the title ‘ Utpreksakavi’ can be safely conferred upon Mankha. 


Next important figure is Upama GViEE 37; Ve 15; 56 etc.) some of 
which are apt similes (XXV. 46; 51) while some original (XXV. 10 etc. ). 
Similarly the figure Ripaka or metaphor is also found in VI. 74; vir. 9:11; 
18: 24; 28; 37; 38; 41; VIL. 18 ; XXIV. 20; XXV. 34 etc. 


Other figures of speech employed by Mankha are Atisayokti or hyperbole 
(I. 20; 53; VIL. 6; 48; VIII. 23; XI. 10; XIL. 10; XV. 43; XXII. 36): Arthan- 
taranyasa (XXI. 3); Apahnuti ( VII. 16); Samasokti.( VU. 19; VItt. 53; IX. 31; 
XIV. 10; 68); Parindma (I. 22); Bhrantiman ( ALX. 55; XXIII. 42 ); Asangati 
( VIII. 35; XX. 6); Nidarsana ( VIII. 43); Sandeha ( XI. 11); Arthapatti ( XII. 
15); Milita (XIII. 34; XXI. 18); Samanya ( VIII. 26; 32; X. 14): Vyatireka 
(1. 56; VII. 12); Visama (VII. 3; VIII. 36; X. 24; XI. 39; 54; XX. 9; 13; 508); 
Vyaghata (VIII. 10; XI. 63); Virodha ( VII. 20; 29; XII. 8; 71: Xx. 26 ); 
Vibhavana (I. 2; VI. 29); Samata!4 ( VII. 20); Pratiprasava}s (XVII. 7). 





13 The instances are too numerous to be quoted. However, note the following : 
VAT? 33531343) Vi. S317 3 EX. 23.63 X.3 55 2 X1.45°14; XID. 11; 28: XTIT. 3 513; XIV. 
2:3: XV. 3513; XVI. 245 XVIIL 23 ; XX. 57; XXI..10 311; XXII. 3; 4; XXIU.2:7 . 
XXIV. 8; 143 XXV. 22; 28 etc. 

14 According to the commentator Jonaraja. 

15 According to the commentator Jonaraja. 
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At times Mankha’s style becomes easy and perspicuous not only when 
delineating speeches e.g. in XIX, but also while describing things e.g. in IV; 
XXIV etc. Mankha is also adept in giving good word pictures e.g. II. 40-44 ; 
IV. 37-42 ; VII. 55 ; XVI. 59 ; XIX. 47 etc. 


Other noteworthy characteristics of his style are his frequent use of passive 
aorist forms ( cf. XII. 7; 49 ; XIII. 8; 49 ; XIV. 16; 40; XV. 24; XVII. 25) 
and impersonal construction ( Bhave prayoga ) ( VII. 17; VIN.2; XVIII. 40 ). 
At times the poet uses unusually long compounds ( VII. 43 ; XVI. 50; 53; 58; 
XVII. 1-4; 6). Moreover, the use of passive construction is in abundance in 
the Srikanthacarita ( VIII. 1 ; XII. 13; 22; 49; XIV. 16). For the sake of 
effect the poet has employed kaku ( III. 68 ; VI. 3; XI. 67; XII. 96; XIV. 8; 
XV. 41 ; 43). 


Mankha refers to Citrabandha ‘tourse de force’ in I. 24 and appreciates 
the skill of a poet who can combine it with Prasadaguna in his poem (I. 24). 
But according to him Citrabandha alone is a useless feature by itself in a poem — 
(II. 42 ) and he has wisely refrained from using it in his poem. In this respect © 
and in almost all others mentioned above his diction resembles in a striking 
manner to that of the poet, Sriharsa who composed the Naisadbiyacarita in the 
middle of the twelfth century. 


Thus in some places Mankha’s style shares the characteristics of the Gaudi 
style being artificial and full of figures as also full of compounds in many places 
e.g. cantos XVIII-XXII. In these cantos especially the harsh consonants are 
found in abundance which suit the things described very nicely. In the remain- 
ing major portion of the work his style can be described as vigorous Vaidarbhi 
to distinguish jt from the graceful Vaidarbhi of Kalidasa. It is a remarkable 


coincidence that Sriharsa’s style also belongs to the same category. 











CHAPTER XIII 
CHARACTERISATION 


The importance of the art of characterisation to a poet is not much less 
than what it is to a dramatist. Excepting certain restrictions imposed by the 
loyalty to conventionality the poet has tried to breathe life into the characters 
with limited success. 

Siva 

He is represented by the Poet as a true overlord of the gods who is their 

saviour-from all miseries. He usually gets up in the early morning on hearing 
the panegyric of the bards (XVI.57). It is customary with Him to attend 
His court after performing the Sandhya in the morning ( XVII, 2 ). Thus He 
sets an example for the kings by His own conduct. After listening to the 
complaint of the gods against the Tripurasuras, He advises the gods to destroy 
their enemies by borrowing a part of His lustre ( XIX. 26), Thereupon the 
gods express their inability to bear His lustre and prevail upon His destroying 
them (XIX. 29-30 ). Then Siva agrees to render active help to the g0ds in 
destroying the Tripurasuras (XIX. 41). He reads the minds of the gods cor- 
rectly when on the battle-field they throw their timid and beseaching glances 
towards Him at the time of the coming together of the three cities (XXIV. 6). 
Then He discharges the arrow which burns the Tripuras (XxrIv. 10-11 ), 
After the destruction of the Tripuras, Lord Siva gives up His terrific form and 
assumes His normal blissful form in the manner of the saints (XXIV. 38 ). 
Then Lord Siva dismisses the gods with His eye full of affection (XXIV. 44). 


In keeping with the rules of the science of rhetorics, Siva can be classed as 
a hero who is Dhirodatta! i.e. brave and noble minded. On the ground of 
His behaviour towards His wife and the heroine Parvati, He can be called 
an Anukila2 Nayaka. He possesses all the qualities? of a Sattvika hero. 





1 Cf. ataxaa: aarafanedty aaa: 
wake fara zera: afer: n areeredor, 2.3, 
2 Ch AGES TRAT.....06. ASAT, 2.20, 
3 Cf. ~ ata fasta arga mete Saas 
SATA AAA: Tes Jo: Afetaqer, ayo, 
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Parvati 


The role of the heroine in this poem is not as prominent as it is normally 
found in other works. Here the heroine plays merely a second fiddle to the 
hero. Thus Her role has become superfluous. It is largely due to closely follow- 
ing of the original theme by the poet. Turning to the characterisation of the 
heroine we find the following features. 


Parvati, the heroine, was the daughter of Daksa in Her former birth 
(IV. 54). She also has serpents on Her matted hair like Her male counter- 
part (I. 20). She has a skull for Her pot for drinking (I. 20). She has a lion 
for Her vehicle (I. 18; 47; 1V. 54; V. 50). At the time of evening twilight god- 
dess Parvati ( Candika ) dances (J. 19). She is an obedient wife who is all the 
more adorned by bashfulness, an important natural ornament of a female. Over 
and above physical charm She possesses many a good quality which endear Her 
to Siva ( VII.-61). Her breath is fragrant to such an extent that the bees quit 
the grove of lotuses situated in the Ganges and gather together around Her 
( VII. 57). Her limbs shine like the cutting of gold (VII. 62). Her physique 
looks like an ocean of beauty ( VII. 63). The moon is defeated by the beauty 
of Her face (VII. 64). In compliance with the command of Her lord She 
swings ( VII. 62-66). According to the rules of rhetorics she can be classed as 
zqt one’s own legitimate wife. From the point of view of Her age She is 
Madhya‘ while on the basis of the mutual behaviour of Herself and Her spouse 
she can be described as Svadhinabhartrka.° 

Brahma 

The role of Brahma has remained as prominent as it is found depicted in 
Puranas (especially Siva purana ) on which the poet has depended. But this 
story as narrated in the Karnaparvan of the Mbh. emphasizes the prominence 
of Brahma by presenting as more important the role of the charioteer than that 
of the fighter riding the chariot. The poet has however continued to emphasize 
the importance of the role of Siva and has rightly given a next place to the role 
of Brahma. The eyes of Brahma which usually remained steady on account of 
meditation did not appear steady even though they were really so because of 
their familiarity with anxiety consequent on the oppression of the Tripurdsuras 
(XVII. 37). It was Brahma who led the gods to Siva and informed Lord Siva 
about the oppression of the gods by the Tripurasuras when Siva sought to know 


4 cf. meat ARCA TSSRATATTAT | | 
sgamcuaaa aeaAASat AAT Ut ASAT. 2.48, 
5 cf. alent cagmast a salfa aafeaer 
Afahaaraa a areata uw afeaair 2.09, 
scl5 
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the reason of their agony ( XVII. 46-47 ). According to Him the Tripurdasuras 
practised severe penance to win over His favour (XVII. 48). Then Brahma 
appeared before them without any trickery ( XVII. 49-50 ) and asked them to 
let Him know their desired objective ( XVII. 51-52) without doubting its fulfil- 
ment. This shows the straight-forward nature of Brahma which stands in shar 
contrast with the crooked nature of Visnu. Thereupon they demanded ‘nmr 
lity as a boon from Him ( XVII. 54). Brahma adduced that it was not possibl 
for anybody to grant such a boon and advised them to choose another bo ‘ 
(XVII. 55). Then they demanded the boon that one and the same arrow die: 
charged by the enemy may be the cause of their simultaneous death ( XVIT so 
Having obtained that boon from Brahma they tried to baffle the intellect of Y : 
by trickery by obstructing the three worlds individually (XVII. 57). Maya “a 
architect of the demons, constructed three cities made up of gold, silver ta A. 
after having known their intention (XVII. 58). Tarakaksa, Kamalaksa ee 
Vidyunmali mounted them respectively (XVII. 59-61). Then Brahma ine 
the brutal oppression of all the three worlds by the Tripurdsuras ( xyyyJ ocak 
Afterwards Brahma accepted the work of the charioteer of Lord Siya (xx ). 
who had started to attack the Tripuras. OD) 


Visnu 


Visnu’s role in this poem is not at all as prominent as it is in the Origi 
sources where He attains so much importance as to create the imnresire iginal 
rival hero. This subordination of His role testifies to the sense of we s of a 
and balance on the part of the poet in keeping with which the role of a rtion 
character except the hero should be less important. ry Other 

Skanda 


He is the (first ) son of Siva (XVI. 36). He was born secondarily f 
fire and so was known as Agnijanman ( XVIII. 47; 48; XXIII. 21; 24. a ca 
was primarily born in Saravana® ( XXIII. 21). He has got six heads ae a 
sequently twelve eyes (XVI. 36). His another name is Kumara, also Vidette 
(I. 42) as well as Guha (IV.8). He is famous as an enemy of Taraka ( fc 
51; 54). His uprooting Taraka’ is mentioned in XVI. 35; 36. Skanda’s vehi 
is a peacock (I. 41-42; 1V. 33; 51; XXI. 5; 16; XXIII. 24), rele 

Ganapati 


He is one of the two sons of Siva ( XVII. 13 ) He ha 
" S got the fac 
elephant (1. 38-40; XXI.6;9). His elephant face has got one ee if ra 
(XXIII. 13). He was riding a lion while fighting with the Tripurasuras (XX * 
14) as mentioned in this poem. ae 
6 Cf, Br. IV. 30.83. 
7 Cf. SKP. I. i. 30,39, 
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Nandi 


Nandi appears to be the right-hand of Lord Siva since he is stated to 
made some announcement to the assembly of gods in a slighting manner (XVII. 
14). The manner in which he entreats Siva to allow Parvati to mount a swing 
shows his thorough acquaintance with the duty of a servant ( VII. 45-53 ). He 1s 


the son of Silada ( XVIJII.51 ). 


have 


Vijaya 


She is a fast friend of Parvati who accompanies Her everywhere and for all 
times. She fans Parvati to remove Her fatigue as befits a true friend ( VIII. 6 ). 


Agni 


He is the husband of Svaha (XVI. 37). He is found in the third eye of 
Siva in His forehead (1.5; V. 31). Parrots are yoked to his chariot (X. 17}. 
Agni bears the light of the Sun at the time of Sun-set and thereafter up to next 
Sun-rise (X.17). Agni assumed the form of an arrow of Siva when he attacked 
the Tripurasuras ( XX. 44). 

Angiras 

He is the father of Brhaspati the priest of gods (XVI. 47). He, the chief 

of sages, protected another wheel of Siva’s chariot ( XX. 34). 


Candra 


Candra was born from the tears of joy of the sage Atri (XI.70). He is 
believed to be the first progenitor of the race of Ksatriyas (XIV. 61). He is 
considered to be the husband of the twenty-seven lunar mansions, the daughters 
of Daksa, the Lord of created beings (XI. 41; XII.37). His friendship with 
cupid is a legendary one ( V.41; XI.63). He forms the left eye of Siva (IV. 61; 
v.25). The crescent moon is worn by Siva as a crown (I. 1; 5; V. 22; 26; 28; 
30; X. 52; XI.56). He is the lord of vegetable kingdom (1V. 46; V. 53; X. 35). 
Rahu eclipses him (V. 28; XI. 56). He formed one of the wheels of Siva’s 
chariot at the time of the Tripura war ( XX. 13). He also formed one part of 
an arrow of Siva at that time (XX. 49). | 

Indra 

He possesses thousand eyes (IV. 20; XVII. 39). He is the king of the 
gods (XVI. 29). He had smitten the mountains with a thunderbolt hence he 
is called Adribhid (1. 56). The elephant Airavata is his vehicle ( XIX. 20). 
The horse uccaihsravas is} his another vehicle (XX. 2U). He is called Puran- 
dara also (XVI. 27). He assumed the form of a horse and was yoked to the 


hariot of Siva (XX. 20). 
ai Kubera 


He is the lord of the northern direction (III.1). He possesses immense 
wealth (IV. 1; XVI. 40) and so he is considered the lord of riches. He possesses 
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the aerial car called Puspaka ( XVI. 41). He is the lord of the Kimpurusas 
also called Kinnaras who are semi-human beings (XX. 21). Like Indra he 
took the form of a horse and was yoked to Siva’s chariot (XX. 21). 


Sun 


He is the lord of the lights ( tvisdm parivrdhah ) (XVI. 13). He is an 
emperor of the planets ( cakravarti grahanam ) ( XVI. 9). Aruna who is with- 
out thighs is the charioteer of the Sun (XX. 26). He is worshipped by the 
offering of an ‘ Argha’ even by the gods at the time of evening twilight (X. 18). 
He forms one of the eyes of Siva (IV. 61; V. 25; XVII. 16 ). The Sun served 
as one of the wheels of Siva’s chariot in the Tripura fight (XX. 13 ). 


Varuna 


He is the lord of waters (XVI. 45; 46). Hence he is called Apampan 


(XX. 22). His another name is Pracetas (XVI. 45). The western quarter is his. 


favourite quarter (XVI. 45; XVII. 43). He became one of the horses yoked to 
Siva’s chariot (XX. 22). 
Yama 


He is the son of the Sun ( VII. 32; XII. 32; XVI. 42; XXII. 21:95. 39 ). He 
wields a cudgel in his hand (XVI. 42; XIX. 20). He also holds the fetters 
made up of serpents ( VII. 32; XXII. 3; 5; 23; 54; XXIII. 2; 29), Buffalo is 
his vehicle (XX. 20; XXI. 42; XXII. 19; 30). He devours living beings by his 
mouth ( XXIII. 32; 33). He transformed himself as a horse yoked to the 


chariot of Siva (XX. 20). 
Kama 


He is well-known as Manasija (a mind-born one) (V. 49; XT, 64: xy. 
39; XV.2). He is also called Ananga( VI.1). Heisan expert in the employ- 
ment of the six measures of royal policy ( VI.4). A bee whose appearance is 
dark and who is addicted to drinking Madhu (honey ) and enjoying the bloom- 
ing creepers is made a priest by Caitra in the realm of cupid (VI. 38). The 


wind from the Malaya mountain is his first body-guard ( VI. 42 ). He is the. 


husband of Rati (V. 52; 55; VII. 1; 3; XI. 44; XI. 12; XIV. 13). His bow ig 
made up of flowers so he is called Kusumadhanvan ( V. 54; XV. 6 ). His arrows 
are the flowers (X. 51; XIV. 33; 68; XV.2). PaficaSara (I. 43), Ketakaéara 
(XI. 35), and Minanka are his other names. He is the first striker of Siva 
(I.43). The moon and the spring season are his friends. Women are his 
missiles ( XII. 20). Once he could create passion in the mind of even Brahm§ 
by making Him a target of his arrows’. He equipped himself with all his para- 
phernalia to conquer the three worlds ( XII. 1-12). He disregards the wise 


es Oe ee 


8 MP. IV. 3-20; Kalikapurana III. 1-4. 
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entreaty of his spouse Rati and shows himself to be a high-souled person ( XII. 
24). 


Rati 


She is famous as the spouse of Kama. She is a paragon of beauty. 
Decorating her beauty par-excellence are her intelligence and faithfulness to 
Kama. This becomes clear from her efforts to persuade Kama to desist from 
attacking self-controlled persons. The arguments advanced by her are teeming 
with wisdom and courtesy ( XII. 13-24). But her advice falls flat on the ears of 
Kama. | 


The above two characters of Kama and Rati have, however, no direct rela- 
tion with the plot of the story still they are delineated with exquisite care and so 
they have become impressive. 


Tripurasuras 


They were three brothers who were the progeny of Ditii.e. Daiteyas or 
Daityas and were irresistible ( XVII.47). They were the enemies of the three 
worlds ( XVIII. 47). They practised severe penance to appease Brahma so much 
so that they surpassed the heavenly sages ( XVII.48). Then Brahma appeared 
before them and asked them to choose their desired boon and to desist from their 
austerities (XVII.51). Then they asked for immortality (XVII. 54). When 
Brahma adduced that it was not possible for anyone to grant such a boon and 
asked them to choose another boon ( XVII. 55 ) they demanded that one and the 
same arrow discharged by the enemy should cause their simultaneous death 
(XVII.56). Having obtained that boon from Brahma they began to oppress 
the three worlds individually thus not allowing themselves to become the target 
of a single arrow to bafile the intellect of the god of death ( XVII. 57 ). This shows 
their readywittedness as well as treacherous nature. Having known their inten- 
tion, Maya, the architect of the demons, created three cities made up of gold, 
silver and iron in each one of the three worlds ( XVII. 58). Tarakaksa made his 
abode the city of gold situated in heaven ( XVII.59 ) while Kamalaksa made the 
_ place of his residence the city made up of silver which was situated in the 
atmosphere (XVII. 60). Vidyunmalin remained in the city made up of iron in 
the mortal world (XVII. 61). Then they began to oppress the three worlds 
individually and continued to do so for hundreds of ten-thousand (abdaSataya- 
tani) divine years ( XVII.62). This shows their malevolent spirit. Thus they 
proved themselves to be the arch villains who would stop oppressing the three 
worlds only after their complete annihilation. But the poet has not forgotten to 
give a humanizing touch to their characters. He has been able to accomplish 
this by representing that the Tripuras gathered together out of their wrath to 
conquer their enemy by a joint attack forgetting that they were thus exposing 
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| themselves to their doom because of their madness consequent on anger 
| (XXIII. 49). 


Over and above these characters there are many others also who are not 
developed at all and are nothing more than mere names. They are Virabhadra 
(XXI. 2); Puspadanta ( XVIII. 43 ); Bhrigiriti (whose body consists of bones 
only ) (XVIII. 44 ; XXII. 18 ); Tandu ( XVIII. 50 ) as also a troop of Siva called 
Mahakala ( XXI. 4). 














CHAPTER XIV 
LITERARY ESTIMATE OF THE POEM 


Theme 


Mankha selects for his poem a heroic story of the Tripuradahana by Lord 
Siva which is found in some Puranas like Siva, Matsya etc. as well as in the 
Mbh. Tripurdsuras who were the three sons of the demon Taraka, slain by 
Skanda, practised severe penance and propitiated Brahma. They demanded 
immortality as a boon but Brahma told them that nobody was quite competent 
to grant such a boon and advised them to choose another. Thereupon they 
demanded that one and the same arrow discharged by the enemy in the battle 
might cause their simultaneous death. The boon was granted. Then in order 
to escape they began to oppress the three worlds individually not exposing them- 
selves to the position of being the target of a single arrow. Maya, the architect 
of the demons, knew their intention and constructed three cities made up of gold, 
silver and iron in the heaven, in the atmospheric regions and on the earth respec- 
tively. Thus they became invincible. They oppressed the three worlds for 
hundreds of ten thousands of divine years. The gods led by Brahma complained 
to Lord Siva and requested Him to finish them. A chariot was prepared by the 
gods from different things of the universe along with Brahma as the charioteer. 
Visnu, Soma and Agni jointly formed the arrow of Siva. The Mountain 
Mandara became His bow and the serpent Vasuki the bow-string. Indra, 
Varuna, Kubera and Yama became the steeds yoked to His chariot. Siva rode 
the chariot and attacked the Tripurds. In the battle, the Tripuras were burnt by 
the arrow of Siva. The theme of the story comes to an end here. But one more 
canto viz. the twenty-fifth is appended to this poem which describes the assembly 
of scholars who had gathered together at the house of Alankara (a minister for 
war and peace and a brother of the poet ) to judge the worth of this poem which 
was recited there. According to Dr. Buhler! this is a very interesting canto 
which supplies us with some historical information regarding the equipment and 
proficiency in various branches of knowledge of about thirty different scholars 


who had assembled there. 
Purpose 


One outstanding merit of the poet is this that unlike other poets and 
authors he has not kept us in the dark about the purpose behind the composition 
_ es ee ee ee 

1 ‘It is composed so strictly according to the norm of the Kavyasastra and offers.. so 
few new points of interest, that but for its 25th Canto, which is altogether unique in Sanskrit 
literature, it would deserve little attention. ’ Kashmir Report JBRAS, 1877, p. 50, 
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since 
of the poem. We have not to do any guess-work to find out i Seta 9) es . 
the poet has mentioned it in this poem. According to him his Se : Ei fs a 
to serve as a bard of Lord Siva who was respected by ee ne ye 
( Adribhid ) (1. 56) contrarywise to other poets who eee x rae 
(XXV.8). This idea of the poet was further corroborated he SS: 
his deceased father who appeared before him in the form o ar RRR: 
dreamt a dream on one ( ekadasi) night (III.72-75 ). eRe wre ie 
encouragement by the words of his (dead ) father the poet oe ae ae 
this work with the increase of devotion in his mind (III. 78 ). e co ae 
breathes forth from the words of the poet uttered on the occasion o ; in 
pletion of this poem (XXV.1-9; 152). Thus we can see that the ae ie: 
before him a very high and noble purpose in writing this poem which he 
under a eulogy of Lord Siva. 


\ 


Treatment 


Mankha has treated the original Story in an artistic manner in pepe 
the requirements of an ornate epic. As regards the artificiality rnvolved He 
treatment of this type, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja’s opinion is worth considering. a, 
States— “ There is artificiality. Art is what is artificial ( made into art ). A oe 
and an artist select and arrange what are found in Nature, and i wine 
Nature becomes art. Art which is artificial, must be expressed in Pa ie | 
language if that is to be poetic art. And such artificiality is also found in 2 tes 
in the Grand Epics, sometimes even with a vengeance. In a painting, ther ete 
introduced some floral and other designs that do not form an integral part o in 
picture, but form only the right setting for the presentation of the wh 
dancing, besides dances that stir Up certain emotions, there are found intro fe 
postures of a very unnatural, artificial nature which the spectators admire fe 
enjoy. In music also, the artist exhibits his skill in manipulating the notes ; “ 
in handling the instruments, which exhibitions do not evoke any emotional er. 
in the hearer but which evoke some sort of wonder and admiration in the ei am 
Similarly in the Grand Epic also there is introduced some exhibition of skil 
handling the language, They are usually found in the middle of the epic. 


Fe 
Parts of the poetry, they are only bordet wet, : 
Oming in one after the other in the same “ are 
Pics Senerally, the letters forming the tiesto 
anged in some figures, like the figures og ee 
only one letter in the whole em 1 
the epic on the reader. The PP” 


Besides various metres C 
Which is not the feature ip the e 
Sometimes capable of bein 
Or a wheel or a lotus, 


All such artifices add to 


2 ar 
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xe be recited and not to be looked into from a printed page. Such a manipula- 
ton of sounds in a verse creates a special effect on the listeners. The listeners 
enjoy such manipulations. It is a part of art. If we say that art shall be so and 
so, art ceases to be art. There is nothing that cannot form a part of art; the 
only question is whether a thing has been presented as art in a setting suitable 
to the art, This is what is found in the artificiality of the Grand Epics”.? For 
the sake of rendering artistic treatment to the poem the poet has introduced some 
novel features which are as follows :— 
Elaboration ‘e 


The elaboration of the theme is a novel feature of this poem. The original 
story in the Satapatha and the Aitareya Brahmanas is ina germinical form while 
it isynarrated at some length in the Mbh. (Karnaparvan ) covering only about 
120 stanzas. However, the story appears :n an elaborate form in Matsya and Siva 
Puranas occupying 12 Adhyayas and 10 Adhyayas respectively. In this poem the 
actual story occupies ten cantos viz. lV, V, XVII-XXIV. Thus the length of the 
genuine story in this poem at least nearly equals that of it in the above two 
puranas. 

Absence of Bandhas 

In Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniyam we come across artificial. Bandbas such as 
Gomiitrikabandha, sarvatobhadrabandha and similar feats. The Citrakavyas or 
‘tourse de force’ stanzas are found in Kiratarjuniyam (XV), Sigupalavadha 


(XIX) and Haravijaya (XLUI and XLVIIL). But such wizardry of words, 
though bespeaking high equipments of the poet, is detrimental! to the Rasa —the 
eliberately avoids them. He however 


soul of Poetry and hence Mankha d | 
tas useless along with other such 


Tefers to the Citrabandha in I. 24 but dismisses 1 
artificial devices ina poem (1. 42). Such Bandhas are consequently conspicuous 


by their absence in the Sc, Similarly Sriharsa also avoided them in his Naisa- 
dhiyacaritam. Thus these two poets viz. Sriharsa and Mankha were the ea 
in forming a healthy convention in ousting completely the old custom o! 1 u- 


lging in Bandhas which had grow8 out of all proportions. 


Humour 
wit and humour. The humour found 


n of a lady go-between by a female character in 
ustration of humour of situation is 


Mankha had a natural gift for both 


in the speech full of admonitio 


XII.87-92 is full of satire. But a very fine il ou eceribing the glances © e 
to be found in the statements of the poet 1p 


: towards Indra and Yama yoked to 
Uccaihé falo ( Yama s vehicle ) aa les 
pen fra a . horses» The sieht of Uccaihsravas was signtlicant 
ariot in the 


e e ; s tl 
and that of the buffalo was Full of anger: Similarly the female Kinnaras threw 


eae RAE) uN ae hh 


2 Vi an Raj 
SC1é Vide Dr. C. Kunhan J 


Survey of Sanskrit Literature, Bombay; 1962, pp. 153-54. 
a, SUIV © 
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the side-long glances towards Kubera who had assumed the form of a horse yoked 
to Siva’s chariot (XX.2!1). Thus, humour is occasionally found in the Sc. but 
the emphasis is on Vira or heroic principally and on Srigdra, Bhakti and Santa 
secondarily. 

Psychological insight 


Mankha assigns a specific reason as to why the Tripuras gathered together 
which reason is quite different from that which is found in the Puranas and in 
the Mbh. According to him the Tripuras gathered together out of their Wrath 
to conquer their enemy by a joint attack. Since they were mad with anger, they 
forgot that they were exposing themselves to their death by becoming a target of 
a single arrow. Thus the poet has been able to bring out and depict the menta] 
reactions of the demons of the Tripuras in true colours. Not only that but the 
reason assigned by the poet accounts very well for their forgetting the fear of 
their death by exposing themselves to the situation of being a target of a single 
arrow. Over and above that Mankha has been able to satisfy his readers by the 
cogency of his reason which testifies to his genius as well as psychological] insight 
(XXUIL. 49). The poet’s insight in psychology can be ascertained from the 
lyrical reproaches of the love-iorn celestial damsels to the moon ( XJ, 52-62) and 
from the rebuke of a lady go-between by a celestial damsel in XII. 87-93 as alsa 
from the advice of Rati to Kama contained in stanzas 13-24 of canto XII, 


Description of Nature 
Mankha is an expert in personifying nature and in investing He 
human feelings (1X. 51; 54; X. 11 ; XVI. 59). 


So far we have examined certain novel features of this poem wh 
generally not found in other poems. There are some other noteworthy features 
of this poem which are also to be found in other poems since al| these poems 
were written in sirict conformity with the rules laid down by the rhetoricians. 


r with 


ich are 


An ardent follower of the Kavyalak sanas 


Some poets who succeeded K4lidasa, especially Bharavi and M 
their poems in strict conformity with the rigid rules laid down by 
cians3. Consequently they used to introduce the description of t 
mountains, flower-plucking, water-sports, wine-drinking, 
whether they were required by the context or not. Mankha Was not an exception 
to this. Almost all the elements mentioned above are to be found in the Sc. Ip 
this respect Mankha stands in sharp contrast to Sriharsa who was not a Slave of 


ee en ee 


agha wrote 
the rhetori- 
he seasons, 
amorous sports etc. 





Lae Y c bat) a ~ 
5 Ch AMRIT AAT: | saahsesistagaaehs 
Sar a ay 4 ~ 
rareraiaqied Saag: | FACTION aya 
HOLA TAMARAC otc, FUE, 1. 16. 
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such rules. In this connection it will be very interesting to take noite of poet’s 
views about poetry as expressly stated by him in this poem. 


Poet’s views about Poeiry 


Poetry arises out of Sakti or genius (II. 4). The work of the great English 
dramatist William Shakespeare provides an instance to the point. Shakespeare, 
the gifted dramatist, had no formal education at all, yet he composed dramas of 
outstanding merit in English literature. In them, we come across a penetrating 
insight into the workings of the human mind, the like of which can hardly be 
found in the literature of other languages over the globe. Shakespeare could 
compose these dramas simply because he had the required genius. 


On the other hand, John Milton received good formal education. He was 
a distinguished scholar too. The whole atmosphere of the house of Milton was 
infused with the love of learning. He wrote with the conscious feeling of carrying 
on a religicus mission. He also was a poet endowed with genius. Thus it be- 
comes quite clear that the spark of genius is an indispensable requirement in the 
matter of creation of works of art. The only difference is that in the case of 
Milton, genius was aided by formal education while in the case of Shakespeare, it 
was not so aided by formal education. According to Mankha, learning is ab- 
solutely essential to compose a poem (II. 5; 27). This statement is not univers- 
ally applicable but it finds suificient scope in the case of ornate epic poems in 
Sanskrit literature. Without Vyutpatti (learning ) there is no grace (of expres- 
sion ) in speech (II. 48}. But mere learning cannot bestow the secret of the 
speech of a poet laureate (II. 35). This observation of the poet is absolutely 
true. Learning helps to develop the appreciative faculty. But works of art are 
the outcome of genius which is a creative faculty. Genius is an innate intellec- 
tual capacity which cannot be acquired by human efforts. It is certainly desirable 
if genius is aided by formal education but genius does not stand in need of any 
aid at all. According to Mankha, precious meaning and good syllables contri- 
bute a good deal in the structure of a poem (II. 6). By pondering over again 
and again a poem becomes pure (II. 7). Purity of expression exposes a flaw 
(Il. 9). It is Vakrokti 1.e. recondite speech that lends charm or grace to speech 
(IL. 11; 34; 47). But mere Vakrokti is of no avail (II. 14; 15 ). Vakrokti with- 
out Vyutpatii is useless (If. 46). The other essential qualities of speech are 
good metres and soft syllables (I. 13). Without the study of Laksana ( gram- 
mar) a poem cannot be composed (il. 36). Mere observance of Riti ( peculiar 
construction) cannot make a good poem (II. 33). According to Mankha, allitera- 
tion, tourse de force, rhyme and pun are not essential ingredients of a poem 
(II. 42). Looseness of construction, uncertainty and incapability to stand the 
test are the other demerits of a poem (II.56). According to Mankha, kathinata 
isalso such a demerit (II. 50). How far the poet himself follows the statement 
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made by him in this stanza is a matter to be carefully examined. In this respect 
the poet stands in sharp contrast to Sriharsa who considers kathinata i.e. abs- 
truseness as one of the elements of a poem.* | 


| It is interesting to note the words of Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri on this 
point. In his foreword to the edition of Naishadha Part I, edited by K. L. y, 
Sastri, Palghat, he says—‘* While one might justly describe Bharavi’s poetry thus: 
“epedt 4 Weta A WT a ehlaaaaicay” 
One is greatly tempted to describe Sri-Harsa’s poetry in these terms :— 
eHea FIecsal aft ar queawafenty: 

In fact, it would be appropriate to characterise the paka of Sri-Harsa’s 
poem as ausadha-paka, as the oft-quoted tag “ ava faaaiqay ” indicates, ana 
as the name qozaqueaig which, in Ayurveda, denotes a certain medicine—given 
to his greatest polemical work, may suggest. >” 

However, it cannot be gainsaid that the poet has not been able to stick to 
this statement made by himself in Hl. 50. Asa result, kathinata is met With 
occasionally in this poem. What is mainly responsible for this is the idea to 
imitate his predecessors. 


This imitation is only in the general design and not in the workmanship 
according to the opinion of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. He states—* Magha started a 
new type, adopting various factors from the epic of Bharavi, and it is the work 
of Magha that became the model for many a poet of the later stage, ft is for 
showing this fact that I included a few of such specimens in which the technique 
of Magha has been followed. Such later works are not at all Photographic re- 
productions ; the imitation is only in the outline, in the general design, and not 
in the workmanship. In the matter of workmanship, there is no imitation at all; 
each is an original work in itself.®”’ 


According to the poet, Rasa (sentiment ) is the essence of poetry (II. 30: 
31; 32; 40; 42). Rasa accompanied by Alankaras (figures of speech ) can delight 


4 Cf. gequfeahe afacafaata -aita sacra 
maenrqaat za fed aisfaa Us: @ug | 
Agtiedeefnazenta: AAaza- 
AAR ANAATAZAMAS ASA MW °RIKR 
‘aqqnerareay,’ ( steevsy,), etara-aepd-aeaatay 20% AalFal-dena- 
atts, TATA-9, WS4v, D. 4k. | 
5 Vide Pandit K. L. V. Sastri (ed. ), Sri Harsha’s Naishadha with the commentary of 
Mallinatha, Part I (Sargas I-VI) Third edition, 193C, Palghat with a foreword by MM. 


Vidyavacaspati Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, P. 9. 
6 Vide Dr. C, Kunhan Raja, Survey of Sanskrit Literature, Bombay, 1962, P. 151. 
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the good (II. 49). Mankha considers Sragara ( the erotic sentiment ) as the king 
of sentiments ( VIII. 50). The detailed description of the parting of lovers given 
in XXI. 20-29 is for heightening the appeal of the sentiment of heroism by linking 
it up with the sentiment of love. In XXIII. 41, Mankha refers to the Vibhava 
( Alambanavibhava ) which testifies to his knowledge of ‘ Rasa” theory. 


The definition of Vibhava as found in Sahityadarpana is as follows : 
Ratyddyudbodhakd loke vibhavah kavyana@tyayon \ 
Alambanoddipanadkhyau tasya bheddvubhau smrtau \\ Ul. 53 
Alambanam nayakadistamdlambya rasodgamat \\ Ill. 34 


Those that are the causes of excitement of love in the case of Rama ete. in 
the world, i.e. Sita etc., the same are called Vibhavah when rendered into a poem 
ora drama. Vibhiva has two sub-divisions Alambana Vibhava and Uddipana 
Vibhava. Alambana Vibhava is the hero (heroine, the rival hero } etc. because 
the origination of the sentiment is dependent on him.’ 


According to Mankha if erudition and sentiment go together ina poem 
then it is the best one (II.38). Mankha directly refers to Arabhati vrtti in 
V. 48 and to Vaidarbhi riti in IT. 41. It is however, vigorous Vaidarbhi as that 
of Sriharsa nearing Gaudi, in contrast with graceful Vaidarbhi of Kalidasa. 
Mankha refers to Prasddaguna in I. 24, which is found illustrated in II. 1; X. 1; 
XXII. 20. 


The definition of Prasadaguna as found in Kavyadarga Pariccheda I is as 


follows: 
Prasddavat prasiddharthamindorindivaraayutt | 


laksma laksmim tanotiti pratitisubhagam vacah \\ 

That sentence in which the comprehension of the meaning is easy and 
which conveys a well-known meaning is called a sentence endowed with prasada 
(guna ) e.g. the spot on the moon which possesses the lustre of a blue lotus 
enhances beauty.® 


Clarity is a rare quality (II. 51). The composition of mere four quarters 
(of a stanza) does not makea poem (II. 51). This is poet’s criticism of the 
plagiarists. A connoisseur only can appreciate the merit of a poem (II. 12). 
The adverse criticism of a lowly person purifies a composition (II. 19 ). 


Sentiment of Heroism—Main Sentiment 
The main sentiment in this poem is Vira or the sentiment of heroism. It 
is however, delineated in the conventional manner just as Kalidasa, Bharavi and 
Magha have done. 


7 Vide Sivadatta (ed. )‘*S&hityadarpana’ printed at Shri Venkateshvar Steam Press, 


Bombay, 1917, PP. 116-117. 
8 Vide Nrsimhadeva Sastri, ( ed. ) ‘ Kavyddarga’ second edition, published by Mehara- 
chandra Laksmanadasa, Sanskrit Hindi Booksellers, Lahore, 1934, p. 28. 
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Moreover, the poet has given a detailed description of the parting of lovers 
in XXI, 20-29 and has thereby heightened the appeal of the sentiment of heroism 
by linking it up in this! manner ‘with the sentiment of love. In the same way 
cantos VI to XV create a sort of favourable background for the development of 
the sentiment of heroism in the subsequent cantos from XVIII to XXIV by con- 
necting it with erotic sentiment. Thus erotic sentiment occupies a next place to 
that of the heroic. The sentiments of Bhakti and Santa occupy a next place to 
the erotic sentiment since the former is to be found in cantos I, UI, 1V, V, XVI, 
XVIf and in stanzas 1 to 7 and 152 of canto XXV while the latter is seen in can- 
tos II, XXV (except the stanzas mentioned above. ) 


Mankha and his predecessors 


Like Bharavi and Magha, Mankha draws upon other Puranas also over and 
above the main source viz. the story as narrated in the Mahabharata. Moreover, 
Mankha intoduces certain set pieces of description and narration from his pre- 
decessors to embellish his poem. 


Kaliddsa aid Mankha 


Kalidasa’s influence on Mankha can be seen from Mankha’s representa- 
tion of the smoke forming the ornaments on various limbs of the idol of Siva 
(iff. 40-43 ) in the like manner in which it is represented by Kalidasa as forming 
Ornaments on the bride’s face (Raghuvamsa VII. 26). In the same way, in the 
description of the morning by the bards who tried to awaken Lord Siva (XVI), 
Mankha appears to have been inspired by Kalidasa’s similar description in the 
Raghuvaméa ( V. 65-75). The statement that in Srnigara ( poet’s brother ) learn- 
ing and riches were found united (Iil. 46 ) is a clear echo of a similar statement 
of Kalidisa in Raghuvamsa (VI. 29). Similarly in the statement of Mankha 
that it was by the mountain Kailasa only that the other mountains could be said 
to have a good king (of mountains) (1V. 13 ) there is a clear influence of a 
similar statement of Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa ( VI. 22). Mankha echos a simi- 
Jar statement of Kalidasa made in Kumarasambhava (I. 10) when he mentions 
the lustre of shining vegetables in LV. 47; XII. 59. In the statement of Mankha 
in XI. 49 that the thighs of a lady vanquished the trunk of a plaintain tree there 
is an undisguised imitation of a similar statement of Kalidasa in Kumara- 
sambhava I. 36. Mankha speaks of a male holding a lotus in his hand for sport 
in XVIII. 31. This is a clear imitation of Kalid4sa’s statement in which one of 
the suitor-kings is shown rotating the lotus in his hand in Raghuvamsa VI. 13, 
Mankha uses the word Ahnaya in XIX. 59; XX. 46 and XXIII. 56 probably 
under the influence of Kalidasa who has used it in his Kumarasambhava V. 86. 


But there is a vast difference between these two poets as regards their style 
and diction. In Mankha, we have enough of grace of expression and melody of 
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verse but not the charming simplicity of Kalidasa. Mankh’s poem does possess 
the neatness of versification, beauty of diction, richness of imagery and parade 
of learning still it fails to touch the heart of the reader. Kdaliddsa’s poems 
possess all the good qualities enumerated here and yet they touch the reader’s 
heart. In place of Svabhavokti in Kalidasa, we find Vakrokti and Atigayokti in 
Mankha while instead of Upama in Kalidasa, we have Utpreksa ia Mankha. 
Whereas Kalidasa is suggestive, Mankha is expressive. 


Bharavi, Magha, Bilkhana and Mankha 


—. 


Bharavi is a beginner of mannerisms in the later poets. His deep-rooted 
influence is seen on Magha who has surpassed his predecessor in the exaggerated 
cpinion of some Sanskrit Pandits. The use of double entendre and obsolete 
words, the fondness for exhibiting grammatical and metrical skill and a 
wonderful command over the Sanskrit language as evinced in the different 
Bandhas are some outstanding features of Bharavi’s style. They are further 
elaborated by Magha. The special features of Magha are the use of rare and 
obsolete words and the introduction of Sastric learning in the poem. 


Regarding the intluence which Magha exercised over other poets, Dr. De 
observes as follows. ‘‘ Bhatti and Magha, therefore, were preferred by authors 
of laborious talents as models of imitative literary exercises; for here it was 
possible to make up by learning and rhetoric what was lacking in passion and 
poetry. On the one hand, the work of Bhatti became a precursor of some marvel- 
lous triumphs of literary ingenuity, Magha’s poem, on the other, started a long 
series of artificially sustained compositions, which seldom went beyond the 
stereotyped form, theme, manner and method, and included all the customary 
appandages and embellishments Hapade ‘Magha himself was indebted to this pro- 
cess of conscious or unconscious conventionalising, which he brought to its acme 
and which all his successors adored. But while Magha was a poet, not many 
of his successors were ; they had his qualities without his genius, his defects 
without the power of redeeming them. The fine sense of restraint and balance 
which we find in Kalidasa is something quite different from the new standard 
of erudite correctness and massive craftsmanship, in which hardly any one can 
be put above Magha, but which, up to a point, can be acquired and applied by 
Jabour and dexterity.’ ?. 

All the above features except the exhibition of grammatical skill and the 
use of Bandhas are to be found in Manka’s poem. In the use of Udgata metre 
in canto IX of Sc., Mankha seems to have been clearly influenced by Bharavi !° 
and Magha.!! 


—_———o 


9 Vide Dr. De, HSL, Vol. J, pp. 305-306. 
10 Vide Canto 12 of Kiratarjuniya. 
11 Vide Canto 15 of Sisupalavadha. 
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Mankha seems to be in the habit of using uncommon and obsolete words 
culled from the dictionaries. Here, he seems to have been influenced by his pre- 
decessors such as Bharavi, Magha and Bilhana etc. A few examples to illustrate 
the point are given below : 


Maikha has used the word andhas in the sense of food in XXIII. 46. 
Bharavi has also used it in the same sense in KiratarjuniyaI.39. In the same 
way, Mankha uses the words Sarata XVI. 29 and Sarita IV. 24; X. 16; 38, XIV. 
11, XXII. 25 in the same senses in which they are used in Kiratarjuniya 1X. 29 and 
VIII. 11 respectively. Similarly Magha’s influence on Mankha becomes evident 
from the use of peculiar vocabulary e.g. Mankha has used the words in the same 





senses in which they are found used by Magha in Sisupalavadha. 


Sc. Sisupalavadha 
Kadara XVIII. 19, Ve 33 
Karmana III. 12; 63, M375 
Kutha XXV. 19, I. 8, 
Manksu XI. 52; XXII. 18, VAS 7, 
Nibirisa XVIII. 4, VII. 20, 
Saptatantu XXIV. 25, XIV. 6, 
Sari XXII. 29, IOV als 
Susman XXIV. 29, DV 22, 
Tapas ( masculine gender ) III. 8; IV. 56, WAL EP 
Tulita XXIV. 1, V. 31; VUI. 12; XV. 30, 61, 
Utkalika IX. 15, and Ill. 70, and 


Viprus IV. 64; XIV. 46; XIX. 15; XXIV. 42 1.13; VII. 40 respectively, 
There are some thirteen peculiar words used by Mankha and Bilhana both. 


The following words found in Sc. are also found used in the same meanings 


in Vikramankadevacaritam. 
Sc. 
Jalardra X. 46, 
Hasantika III. 29; VI. 15; XXII. 43, 
Agrahara XXV. 37, 
Cinapista XIV. 22; 46; XVI. 22; XIX. 56; 


Vikra® 
lV. 24, 
XVI. 48, 
XVIII. 19; 24; 39, 
III. 61; XIV. 68, 


SOM Sy 
Vaigasam XIX. 46; XXI. 8; XXII. 30; Ill. 36; XIV. 16, 
XXII. 51, 
Ankapali VI. 73; XIV. 63, IV. 47; XIII. 12, 
Kankata XII. 14; XIII. 3; XX.59; XXII. XVI. 18, 
42; XXIII. 11, 
Dhorani III. 26; XII. 50; 95; XIV. 2: XVI. 42, 


XVIII. 30, 
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Se. Vikra° 
Prsatka XX. 40; 41, XVI. 42; VIII. 23, 
Karpara XVI. 59, XIV. 30, 
Andolita XII. 52, X. 35, 
Prenkhola I. 47; VII. 51, and XI. 82, and 
Parivrdha XVI. 13; XXIV. 41, XVIII. 34 respectively. 


The words latabha and hevaka used by Mankha clearly show that he 
was influenced by Bilhana who has used them in Vikra®° VIII. 6; X. 58 and VII. 
63 and that the latter one of these two words viz. hevaka might have been derived 
most probably from Persian or Arabic.!2_ For hevaka compare Sc. XVI. 24 and 
for latabha compare VI. 44; XII. 63; XIII. 25; 41; XV. 34 etc. 


The phrase Kayasthaih kutilalipibhih occurring in Vikra° XVIII. 42, is 
found in Sc. VI. 70 as kutilalipibhih kam kayastham without much change. This 
shows clear imitation on the part of Mankha. Not only that but certain descrip- 
tions supplied and ideas expressed in both the poems are strikingly similar. 
Mankha supplies the description of the censure of the Moon by the maidens 
whose lovers are guilty of infidelity in Sc. XI. 52 to 62 under the influence of 
4 similar censure of the Moon by women in separation found in Vikra° XIV. 41 
to 45. The ideas expressed in Sc. about the Vaidarbhi Riti II. 41 and about 
good expression II. 30; 38 ; 47; 49, good poet Il. 31; 39; 40; 55, cunning 
people II. 3; 16; 18; 21; 23 ; 25 etc. have a striking similarity in Vikra° I. 9; 
13 and I. 22; 29, 1.17; 18, 1. 18; 29 respectively. The idea expressed in Sc. 
Il. 12ab that only a knower of literature can appreciate the good qualities of 
poets is exactly a restatement of a similar idea found in Vikra° I. 14ab. More- 
over, the ideas expressed in Sc. Il. 7, III. 10 and I. 32; 47 are identical with 
those expressed in Vikra®° I. 19, I. 21 and [. 22. 


A minute top-to-toe description of the physical charms of the heroine is 
found. in Bilhana’s Vikra” VIII. 6-88 and Mankha might have been influenced 
by it while describing the physical charms of a female character in XI. 42-50. 


Some set descriptions occur in both the poems, for example the description 
of the good and the wicked people, is found in Sc. canto II as well as in Vikra® 
canto I. Similarly the descriptions found in Sc. of the spring season ( canto VI ), 
of the swinging game ( VII), of the flower-plucking ( VIII ), of water-sport (IX ) 
are also come across in Vikra° (canto X). In the same way the descriptions 
found in Sc. of the evening twilight ( canto X ), of the Moon ( XI), of the Moon- 
rise ( XII ), of wine-drinking ( XIV ), of amorous sports ( XV ) and of the morn- 
ing (XVI) are found in Vikra® also in canto XI. Such descriptions are usually 

12 Vide P. K. Gode and C. G. Karve (Ed.), Principal V.S. Apte’s ‘The Practical 
sanskrit-English Dictionary’, Part III, Prasad Prakashan, Poona, 1959, P. 1765, 
scl7 
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common to all ornate epics but the descriptions of the good and the wicked 
people and the description of the swinging game are peculiar to Vikra° and 
Sc. Not only do they occur in both the poems but the order of their occurrence 
also remains the same in both of them. This shows that while composing the Sc. 
Mankha must have kept the Vikra° as a model before him. Thus the imitation 
on the part of Mankha is with regard to the outline, the general design. How- 
ever the workmanship is his own. 


Regarding the style of Bilhana, Dr. A. B. Keith says— “‘ Bilhana affects the 
Vaidarbha style and avoids long compounds ; his language is normally simple 
and clear, and he does not overdo alliterations or plays on words’’.!3 Thus 
Bilhana illustrates the Vaidarbhi Riti. Mankha tries to follow in the foot- 
steps of Bilhana as can be seen from the foregoing statements as he entertains a 
very high opinion about the Praudhi of Bilhana as mentioned in Sc. XXV. 79. 
Mankha’s style comes very near to that of Bilhana as can be seen from the fore- 
going discussion and so it can reasonably be called the Vaidarbhi. 


Moreover, the beauties of the Murala territory situated in Keral in South 
India are referred to in Vikra® XVIII. 18 as well as in Sc. VI. 39 and VII, 39. 
This shows the influence of Bilnana on Mankha. The reference to Gopuras in 
Vikra° (XVIII. 35 and Sc. XVII. 59 also supports the same conclusion since 
Gopuras belong to South India. It can be said that mere references to Gopuras 
and Murala beauties are insufficient to establish the influence of Bilhana on 
Mankha since Mankha had first hand knowledge of South India as he had stayed 
in Karnataka as an ambassador.'!4 This argument holds water only in the 
absence of other striking similarities with regard to the use of peculiar termino- 
logy, similar phraseology, identity and similarity of ideas and similarity of dic- 
tion that are found in both of them. Since these are found in a considerably 
large proportion in the two poems therefore the reference to Murala beauties 
and Gopuras must be taken as supplementary proof of the influence of Bilhana 
on Mankha. Mankha might have seen the beauties of other territories also 
extending from Kashmir to Karnataka and the adjacent territories but he 
refers particularly to the Murala beauties whose beauty he might have found ex- 
quisite from first hand knowledge too. 


Mankha has supplied an interesting account of his family, his country and 
its rulers, his contemporaries and their literary equipments and achievements etc. 
in cantos III and XXV. This he has done most probably under the influence of 
Bilhana. We find a similar account in Bilhana’s Vikra° canto XVIII. As Dr. De 
puts it in the History of Sanskrit Literature ‘“‘ The last canto of the work ( Vikra®), 





13. Vide Dr. A. B. Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1920, p. 156. 


14 Vide Dr. M. Krishnamachariar, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras, 
1937p. 177, | 
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as the first Ucchvasa of the Harsa-carita, gives an interesting account of the 

poet’s family, his country and its rulers, his wandering and literary adventures !>”’. 

Moreover, the reverence with which Mankha refers to the Praudhi ( mature style ) 

of Bilhana in XXV. 79 shows that Mankha considered Bilhana’s style as a norm. 

This was not without sufficient reasons. To quote the words of Dr. De—‘‘ It is 

as a poet that Bilhana excels; and, in spite of his obvious conventionalism, he 

often succeeds in imparting a fine poetical charm to his graphic pictures. What 

Bilhana lacks, like most poets of this period, is confident originality and independ- 

ence, but within his limits he is undoubtedly an impressive artist and poet. His 

style is not easy, but elegant and normally attractive; it is doubtless studied, but 
not overdone with subtleties of thought and expression; it is fully embellished, 
but reasonably clear and effective in its verbal and metrical skill. This is no 
mean praise in an age of mechanical conventionality, which reproduced colourless 
imitations of little merit. Comparatively speaking, Bilhana’s work remains a 
graphic document for the subject and a pleasant poem in itself !©°?, The above 
remarks of Dr. De on Bilhana’s style hold good generally in the case of 
Mankha’s style also. 


Thus it is clear that Mankha has been considerably influenced by the poets 
mentioned above still he has shown sufficient originality in the treatment of the 
theme from both the points of view viz. matter !7 and manner!8, 


Power of Description 


The poet gives us a vivid and picturesque description of the various forms 
which the streaks of incense are represented as assuming when at the time of the 
worship of Siva’s idol by VisSvavarta they come across the various limbs of the 
‘dol from the feet to the head (III. 40-44). In the same way Mankha gives 
us a picturesque description of an assembly of the learned in XXV. 17, 18 and 21. 
Mankha also gives us a Very fine Imagery in XII. 94 also in XV. 40. Certain 
imageries are remarkably appropriate and captivating e.g. IV. 37-42; XIII. 27; 
VI. 21; 59; XIX. 55 ete. 


Power of Observation 


The poet mentions the young-ones of the birds without full blown wings 
trying to fly and falling on Ne ground often (II. 36). The poet refers to the 
sweet voice of a male cuckoo In VI. 24; VIII. 8; 30. He refers to the rearing up 
of the cuckoos during their early infancy by others (i.e. other birds especially by 
the crow ) in VI. 10; 11. He refers to the red colour of the beak of a parrot in 
[i Ae eden) Lee 

15 Vide Dr. De, HSL, Vol. I, P. 350. 
16 Vide Dr. De, Op. Cit. Ps1353° 
17 e.g. in the delineation of the characters of Visnu and Brahma as subordinate to that 
of Siva and in assigning a cogent reason for the coming together of Tripuras etc. 
18 e.g. in avoiding the use of Bandhas, 
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VI. 19. He refers to the dancing of a peacock on seeing the clouds sending forth 
rain and on seeing the dance of another peacock ( XVI. 25). 


The Sc. a Sastrakavya. 


Mankha exhibits in this poem an abundance of poetic skill (Sakti) and 
erudition (vyutpatti) and hence it can be described as a Sastrakavya. Raja- 
Sekhara in his Kavyamimamsa envisages a wide range of intellectual equipment 
for a poet, and enumerates twelve recognised sources of poetry *9. Mankh’s 
Sc. fulfils many of these conditions of vyutpatti. We shall examine them one 
by one. Mankha has shown sufficient acquaintance with Sruti2° and Smrti in 
his poem. (1) Itihasa2!—This word generally stands for the two epics, viz. 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Like the poems of Bharavi and Magha 
the Sc. is also based upon an episode of the Mbh. (2) Purana :—Mankha’s 
knowledge of purdnas is seen throughout in this poem22, ( 3) Pramanavidya 
i.e. philosophical systems, (4) Samayavidya i.e. sectarian systems, like those 
of the Saivas, the Paficaratras?3 and the Buddhists, popularly called Agama. 
Mankha avails himself of them in numerous places 24. Rajasiddhantatrayi or 
the three Rajasiddhantas are (5) Arthasastra or Polity (6) Natyaéastra or Dra- 
maturgy (i.e. rhetorics ) and (7) Kamasastra or Erotics. Mankha utilizes his 
knowledge of these siddhantas at various places. But he excels in the use of Ero- 
tics. He ransacks the whole of the Kamasastra especially in the description of the 
sambhogasrngara of the denizens of heaven in canto XV. The description in this 
canto is very close to the teaching of the Erotics. (8) Loka or the knowledge of 
the world, its geography and customs :— This is also to be found in a very large 
proportion in this poem25. (9) Viracana or fanciful stories and conceits 26 and 
lastly (10) Prakirnaka or miscellaneous subjects like the science of birds, the 
science of horses, the dhanurvidya etc. :— These also have their due share in this 
poem at various places 2’. 


On account of the preponderance of all these characteristics in the Sc., it 
deserves to be called a Sastrakavya, and consequently, the poet deserves the title of 


19 aia, eafa:, sire, Geo, TAMA, aAaiaa, Uafsaraah, sta, faa. 

yaa A HeAAlA Alea alas: | HeTAALAT, (GOS. vol. I. 1934 ), Chapter 8, 
P, 35, 

20 For details vide chapters V and VII. 

21 Cf. also chapter IX. 

22 Vide chapter VI. 

23 Vide the reference to the four vyihas of Visnu in stanza 58 of canto XXV. 

24 Vide chapters V and VII. 

25 Vide chapter X. 

26 Vide chapter XII. 

27 Vide chapters V and VH. 
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Kavipandita. In this respect Sc. bears a striking resemblance with the Naisadhi- 
yacaritam of Sriharsa which is described in its turn as Vidvadausadham. Probably 
due to such erudite qualities of the Sc., it might have won laurels from the Kashmir 
pandits who were masters of all the fourteen lores as is clear from canto XXV. 


Here a doubt is likely to arise with regard to the propriety of the applica- 
tion of the epithet ‘ Sastra-kavya’ to the Sc. It may be said that to claim the 
title ‘ Sastra-kdvya’ the Sc. ought to have expounded a Sastra in the manner in 
which ‘ Kamandakiya * expounds Nitisastra (politics). Since the Sc. does not 
expound a Sastra in the said manner therefore it cannot be called a‘ Sastra-kavya’ 
in the same sense. Here, however, the epithet ‘ Sastrakavya’ is applied to the Sc. 
in the sense of the poetry of erudite oddity. Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kup- 
puswami Sastri had corroborated this view with reference to the Naisadhiyacarita 
in his foreword to the Naisadha, part I, edited by Pandit K.L.V. Sastri, Palghat. 
This is as much correct in the case of Sc. as it is in the case of Naisadhiyacarita. 
I quote here verbatim from the said foreword by MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. ‘‘ There is no doubt that he has exhibited in his Naisadha, a super-abund- 
ance of poetic skill (Sakti ) and erudition ( vyutpatti )—the two elements which, 
within appropriate limits, constitute the make-up of a genuine poet. If a sahrdaya 
could appreciate the poetry of nonsense, such as one finds in Sakara’s poetry in 
the Mrcchakatika, it is scarcely difficult to see that tough-minded sahrdayas can 
easily find in Sri Harsa’s Naisadha a masterly specimen of the poetry of erudite 
oddity. It is in this sense that the Naisdha is sometimes described as a Sastra- 
kavya28. Here, scholars are likely to be reminded of Bhamaha’s unforgettable 
observation :— 


“qeara slate Tea areata 
saq: gframa ea seaal zat: yw wo. 


Bhatti, in his famous Bhatti-kavya, challenged the above observation by 
Bhamaha, with a considerable measure of success, and produced what might be 


characterised as the highest type of the poetry of sausabdya, making the following 
remark at the end of his work :— 


“eqreqmame BNeageat: eframeaq 
eat qaaaattad faa war’? XxIL34. 


Bhatti’s remark applies to Sri-Harsa’s Naisadha, not merely from the view- 
point of saugabdya, but also from that of versatile Sastraic erudition. The 


28 Vide Pandit K.L.V. Sastri (ed. ), Sri Harsha’s Naishadha with the commentary of 
Mallinatha Part I (Sargas I-VI) Third edition, 1930, Palghat with a foreword by MM. Vidya- 
vacaspati Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, p. 7. 
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subjoined extracts from the end of the last canto of the Naisadha may, with 
advantage, be studied in order to know Sri Harsa’s own estimate of his poem 29 : 


“aa gaaacaacastana cat 
FARMALL AT HEA | 
qegraaeeaaeafa satya fas: 
PA AA Blecagewascact: 
fefar fefat fara: eat qaeq aceadi 
dea MAMAN east | 


aq Wat: aldara aetyqataa 
"afagtad Gexsie saleaaiaay un” 


Similarly Mankha’s own estimate of his poem can be known from the study 
of stanzas 26; 35; 40 and 53 of canto II of the Sc. These stanzas show that 
Mankha entertained a very high opinion about his own poem. The remark of 
Jonaraja on II. 53 is significant on this point. He says that by the employment 
of an evasive expression kaScana (i.e. someone ) the poet indicates himself and 
thereby the poet suggests that his poem is superior to the poems of Mentha 
etc.29 This estimate of the poet may be considered a sort of bias of the poet 
for his own poem but the unanimous applause which his poem won from the 
assembly of thirty-two Kashmirian scholars of established repute as mentioned 
in Sc. XXV. 144-148 justifies the claims of the poet. The above remarks of 
MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri that Bhatti’s remark applies to Sriharsa’s 
Naisadha not merely from the viewpoint of sausabdya, but also:from that of 
versatile Sastraic erudition applies to Mankha’s Sc. as well. 

as Sc. a Purusa Kavya 

Just as the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi and the Sisupalavadha of Ma gha the 
Sc. of Mankha also glorifies the male characters. Thus the Sc. is dedicated to 
Purusa while both the poems of Kalidasa the Raghuvamsa and the Kumiara- 
sambhava are dedicated to Prakrtti i.e. they mainly glorify the female characters. 
Here I have merely quoted one of the views. 

Rhetorical Excellences 


In VI. 13 the charm lies in the mention of the beauty of colour and the 
absence of fragrance of the Karnikara flower by inference. Thus it is stated 
that the eye and the nose continued their controversy regarding the full-blown 
Karnikara flower; the nose exhibiting the fault viz. the absence of fragrance 

29 Ibid. PP. 7-8. | : 
30 Cf. aaafa dafaanan aaa Aaenatvotaearceaaerars aieaars 


Flats on Sc. Il. 53. . 
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and the eye assuming the role of a bard because of the beauty of colour. On 
account of such a novel imagery the poet received a special epithet viz. Karni- 
karamankha3!, Just as other poets have received significant epithets ¢.g- 
Dipasikhakalidasa, Chatrabharavi, Ghantamagha, Talaratnakara and Yamuna- 
trivikrama by composing stanzas involving extraordinary imagery. 


In St. I.2 the charm lies in the mention of the production of the effect VIZ. 
tears even without the existence of its cause viz. the smoke. Not only that 
but the uniqueness of the fire is suggested in a round about way by stating its 
being unaccompanied by smoke since it has not sprung up from ordinary fuel. 
The charm is heightened by the pun on the word bhiti which suits the context in 
a very nice manner. 

Defects 


The description of an imaginary but queer female form as given in IV. 55 
shows only lack of taste on the part of the poet. The description is not in keep- 
ing with good taste and sentiment. How ugly and absurd the imagination of 
this kind of female form is! Similarly in IV. 58 also we find lack of good taste 
and propriety since a womb with foetus is found only in case of females but 
here Kailasa isa male. In the same way the imagery of an elephant form of 
Siva is dull and unattractive since it is based on pun (V.13). Usually ladies 
of high station held a lotus in their hand for sport but Mankha speaks of a male 
holding it in his hand ( XVIII. 31 ). 


Anachronisms 


There are a few examples of anachronism e.g. in canto VIII up to stanza 
15 the incidents are mentioned as taking place on Kailasa or somewhere near it 
but in stanza 17 it is stated that the wind from Kerala made the creepers there 
(on Kailasa ) tremble. In XXI. 23 the spouse of a warrior who might be one of 
the gods in the army of gods talks to him about their union in heaven in case of 
their death. But the gods are known to be dwelling in heaven and in stanza 
12 the poet himself has called it an army of gods (Suparvavahini). Then 
how the question of beng united in heaven after death can arise at all? 
Moreover, gods are known to be immortals. Similarly the statement made in 
XXI. 24 that one of the ladies dissuaded her husband from trying to reach 
heaven by dying bravely on the battlefield to embrace celestial damsels is also an 
anachronism because the speaker and the listener are the celestial damsel and a 


god respectively. 





31 Cf. Jonaraja: fsarfaral: walaaa goalgaarariiracraadeqaearaaaat 
aida Prisca are aarfeatetieat: 1 atta qatang deena aftat aera 
gfanifea fa ating afd stats: |p. 77 (NSP. ed. ). 
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Modern Critics on the Sc. 


The drawbacks enumerated above are insufficient to belittle the greatness 
of the poem as the efforts of some modern critics to do so have remained unsuc- 
cessful. They are either obsessed by some predilections or give their verdict 
without carefully going through the poem. One of the modern critics says that 
‘the book is as dreary and uninteresting as the Haravijaya noticed above. It 
does, however, give a full account of its author’ 32. Really speaking Haravijaya is 
even much more dreary and uninteresting than the Sc. According to another 
' critic ‘ the Srikanthacarita of Mankha shows the same stereotyped form, method 
and diction.... As usual the story here is of the slightest importance and the 
whole stock-in-trade of accessories is liberally brought in.... In the last canto, 
however, which was probably added later, we have an account of some historical] 
and literary interest, written in the simpler and easier Sloka metre, of an assembly 
of learned men, held under the patronage of the poet’s brother Alankara, a mini- 
ster of Jayasimha of Kashmir ( 1127-1150 A.D ), on the occasion of the comple. 
tion and reading of the poem. It includes thirty names of scholars, poets and 
officials, stating their capacities and their tastes. But for these personal details, 
which have a value of their own, the Srikanthacarita shows) only a faithful 
observance of the rules of poetics regarding the composition of a Mahakavya, 
and is consequently a work of little originality. As a pupil of Ruyyaka, 
Mankhaka shows much cleverness in the use of rhetorical ornaments, and succeeds 
in achieving some rich and charming effects in language and metre, but generally 
speaking, his work lacks lucidity of expression, as well as freshness and variety ? 33, 
The deficiency in originality and stereotyped form, method and diction are the 
results of a faithful observance of the rules of poetics. The last charge viz. lack 
of lucidity of expression as well as the lack of freshness and variety is true to a 
certain extent but it should be remembered that ornate poems cannot remain 
absolutely free from these defects. 


Regarding this poem, Dr. Biihler writes— Mankha probably wrote his 
chief work, the Srikanthacarita, between 1135 and 1145....The Sc. contains like 
the Haravijaya besides the story of Tripura’s defeat, many cantos describing the 
usual accessories allowed in kavyas. It is composed so strictly according to the 
norm of the Kavyasastra, and offers, in spite of the great eloquence and profici- 
ency in versification shown by the author, so few new points of interest, that but 
for its 25th canto, which is altogether unique in Sanskrit literature, it would 
deserve little attention....This canto has a double value. It gives a faithfy] 
picture of a sabha, one of the chief modes of social intercourse among the learn- 
ed in India. The description is so true that nobody who has witnessed such 


__ 
32 Dr. Lahiri, Cultural Heritage of India., Vol. II, p. 645. 


33 Vide Dr. De, HSL Vol. I, pp. 322-23. 
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gatherings in modern India will fail to recognize his acquaintances in it. Be- 
sides it contains some valuable historical notes..... Another portion of the 
Sc. which possesses historical interest is canto HI. 31-78 34 where Mankha gives 
his pedigree, and the circumstances which led to the composition of his poem.%° 


Regarding this poem, M. Krishnamacharya says— ‘The style is rugged and 
harsh. Many of Mankha’s stanzas have a double meaning and the poetical 
ideas are rarely distinct. His learning and mastery of the Sanskrit language is 
however wonderful. .... His work foms a landmark in literary history. In one 
of the later cantos he refers to a number of his contemporary poets of whom 
principally were Kalhana and Jalhana.’3* Elsewhere the same scholar advances 
an adverse criticism on Sc. XXI. 29. He states ‘even the female counterparts 
of the warriors also were deemed necessary to march along with the warriors. ’ 
But it is not intended in the like manner by the poet. There it is stated that 
they followed the warriors evidently up to a very small distance at the outset on 
the path towards T ripura after traversing which they might have turned back to 
their homes. Thus there is no defect of inappropriateness. 


Another critic opines—‘ Much of what is contained there would declare 
the poem a mahakavya ’.37 


From the foregoing remarks of modern critics on the Sc. it becomes clear 
that it well deserves the name of a mahakavya and that to undertake its study is 
worth its while as shown above. Moreover, it is not yet properly studied even 
though it can compete with Sriharsa’s Naisadhiyacarita or with Magha’s Sigupa- 


Javadha in point of merit. 


34 Vide Jour. Be. Br. R. As. Soc. XII., Art. IX., and an unpublished Society’s Museum 

35 Vide Biihler’s Kashmir Report ( extra number of JBRAS ), Bombay, 1877, pp. 50-52 

36 Vide M. Krishnamacharya, A History of the Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras. 
a 


1906, p. 46. 
37 Vide Varadachari, A History of the Sanskrit Literature, Allahabad, p. 84, 
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~CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUSION 


The foregoing chapters show that Mankha is one of the most versatile poets 
in the Sanskrit Literature. He is a master of grammar and lexicography, a pro- 
found scholar of philosophy. and religion, an expert in statecraft and mythological 
stories, a keen observer of men and matters as also a consumate literary artist 
and a representative of the age of learning. 


Thus we naturally expect that his poem should enjoy as aotith popularity 
as the poems of the other poets viz. Magha, Sriharsa etc. have. enjoyed. ’ But re- 
ally speaking the Sc. could not enjoy as wide a popularity as the poems of Magha 
or Sriharsa did. Those factors which intervened are as follows. 

Factors which prevented the Sc. from securing wider Popularity, than what it 
already enjoys. 


In composing the Sc. Mankha was actuated by one singular motive viz. to 
eulogize Lord Siva only in contrast with other poets who used to eulogize kings 


(1. 56; XXV. 5-6) to gain their favour, Thus Mankha’s indifference towards 


gaining such popularity is an important factor which might have Prevented the 
Sc. also from gaining more popularity. 

It may be that the fame of Sriharsa’s Naisadhiyacarita might have Oversha- 
dowed that of the Sc. Moreover, Sriharsa had written many other works of repute 
though now lost to us. 

However, the place of the Sc. in the anthologies point to its intrinsic merit. 
The poem is in many ways a repository of classical learning’. The poem has its 
own valuable contribution to make to the history of Sanskrit Literature2, 
Moreover, it supplies valuable historical and political, geographical 4 socja] and 
religious® data which are important for the study of the cultural history of 
medieval India. 





Vide chapters V, VI, and VII. ° 

Vide Dr. Biihler, ‘ Kashmir report’ JBRAS, 1877, pp. 50-52. 
Vide chapter Ix. 

Vide chapter VIII. 

Vide chapter X, 
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APPENDIX I’. 
Literature on Tripuradahana’ Story 


The story of Tripuradahana by Lord Siva is one of the most popular stories 
of India. | | 

The story appears in its germinical form in the SB. III. 4.4.4 and AB. 1.25.2 
But in its developed form itis to be found in the Mbh.2 and the Puranas. 3 
Many writers have tried to compose poems or write plays on the theme of this 
story. Their works are listed below in the alphabetical order :— 


Tripuradaha * : adima. Anonymous. 
Tripuradahah > : a play. 
Tripuradahana > a poem of Ramavarman (Yuvraja) known as 


Kavisarvabhauma Kochuni Tampuran.6 This work 
is an illustration of exquisite poetry. He was a 
younger member of the royal family of Cranga- 
noor and lived in 1858-1926. He had five brothers 
versed in all the sciences. 

Tripur adahana’ : a poem of Vasudeva (9th Century A.D.). There is 
a commentary on it by one who calls himself son of 


Nitvapriya.® This poem is an illustration of Yamaka 
composition. 


T ripuradahanacampt acampu. Anonymous. 
Tripuramahimastava 10 ~~: a Stotra of Durvasas. 


—eeee Se ee 
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For details vide chapter 2. 

Cf. Mbh. Karnaparvan, Part 1, chapter 24, BORI. ed., Poona, 1950. 

e.g. SVP. ; SKP.; MP.; Pmp.; Br.; LgP.; Bhag. etc. 

Krishnamachariar: HSL., p. 547. A dima on the Tripuradahana episode which passes 
under the name of Vatsaraja is published in the GOS., No. VIII. Moreover, in M.R. Kavi’s ed. of 
the Natyasastra of Bharata GOS., No. XXXVI, It Is stated that the Tripuradaha dima was 
enacted before Lord Siva for the first time by the sage Bharata who promulgated Natya among 


the people. Pt x * hi Bhi =—? 2 ° ® 
5 Itis quoted by Saradatanaya in is Bhavaprakasanam. Vide Krishnamachariar : HSL., 


hwWN 


6 His Anangavijaya and Vitarajavijaya are bhanas replete with pleasant sentiments. 
Among his other works are Vallyudbhava, Viprasandesa, Devadevesvarasataka, Uttararama- 
carita and Banayuddhacampi. He wrote a Summary of. Devisaptasati of Markandeyapurana. 
Vide Krishnamachariar : HSL., p. 664. . KS 
7 TC., 11.2589. Op. Cit. p. 168. 
8 TC., 111.3837. Op. Cit. p.168. 4 
9 See Tanj, VII.3048. .'Op. Cit. p.519, .. 
10 Op. Cit. p. 331. 
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Tripuramardana !! : an upartpaka. Anonymous. 
Tripuramardanam !2 : a play. 
Tripuravadha !3 : of Rudrata. 
Tripuravijaya 14 : a campi of Atirdtrayajvan. 
Tripuravijaya 15 : of Bhoganatha. 
Tripuravijayam '6 : a drama of Narayana Sastrin. 
Tripuravijayacampii !7 : of Nrsimha the son of Ananda. 
Tripuravijayacampa !8 : of Srigaila son of Anandayajvan. 
Tripuravijayavyayoga 19 : of Padmanabha the son of Kamaésastrin. 

11 Op. Cit. p. 548. 

12 Itis quoted by $aradatanaya i in his Bhavaprakasanam. Vide Krishnamachariar: HSL,, 
p. 768. 

13° Op. Cit. p. 744. 

14 Tanj. VIII.3378. Op. Cit. p. 519, also pp. 237-238 and p. 696, 

15. Op. Cit. p. 213. 

16 Op. Cit. p. 668. 

17 Tanj. Cat. VII. 3044; HR. III.1605. Op. Cit. p. 247. . 

18 HR. Ill.1605; Tanj. Cat., VIII.3044. Op. Cit. p. 244. 

19 TC., Ill. 3370. Op. Cit. p. 667, 
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APPENDIX II 


Commentary 


Srikanthacarita abounds in references to different schools of philosophy, 
mythological stories and many other branches of knowledge and as such it would 
be unintelligible to readers without the guidance of a competent scholar. Fortun- 
ately in Jonaraja we find a competent guide. 


Rajanaka Jonaraja 


That he hailed from Kashmir becomes clear from the title Rajanaka. The 
name of his father was Nonaraja and that of his grandfather was Laularaja. He 
has written two more commentaries one on the Kiratarjuniya and the other on 
Prthvirajavijaya. Next to Kalhana, he is the well-known author of the continua- 
tion of the Rajatarangini.! His commentary on the Sc. does not bear any 
special title. 


He invokes Sarasvati in the beginning. 


He flourished in the reign of Jainollabhadin3 and was the teacher of Sri- 
varapandita. Some of his stanzas are quoted in the Subhiasitavali of 
Vallabhadeva. 4 

Some Noteworthy Features of Jonaraja’s Commentary are as follows :— 

1. At many places in the commentary the text differs from the text which 
is accepted by the editor e.g. feat fauaa: is found in the commentary for 
Prafaraa: in the text of X.8. Also feataz: is found in the comm. for surat: in 


the text of X.12 etc. Occasionally the reading of the commentator is found 
better e.g. Taq: for aq: in XIII. 33. 


2. Usually he cites a pratika and then explains it eg. aanat: adiaract- 
sa at tanh AZ etc. comm. on VIII.28, and yaa: aa: a Ua aleanaladdelsta- 
camreqacaaletsaea faxfecttetaea etc. on VII. 25 etc. 


3 Moreover, he does not discuss grammatical terms in the middle while 
commenting but at the end he discusses them e.g. ‘spivtamera’ sf areas 
eeqi| ‘ae wraftzatraacateretat:” eft sagezeqrag: | comm. on VIL9; ‘ qeqU- 





—=— 


1 CC. I, p. 209. 
2. gafa geat sadtaacat frcteaat veda fe 
cada aal eedt za: Talat arerdt a: 1 Sc.NSP. ed., p. i. 


3 Srikanthacarita, Kavyamala 3, p.1, NSP. ed, Bombay, 1887. 
4 See Peterson (ed.), The Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, Bombay, 1886, Nos. 3038, 
604, 621 on pages 502, 92, and 95 respectively. 
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aaa,’ xff gai comm. on VI.65. In the above two respects, Jonaraja’s method 
of commenting runs parallel to that of Mallinatha. 


4. But while Mallinatha’s style is characterized by perspicuity Jonaraja’s 
Style is not so very perspicuous. 

>. However, Jonaraja aims at explaining the text fully. 

6. Rarely he is found not clearin his explanation e.g. qq} Tee 
zaanet afesdaea: 1) aaa Fa 1 a Fee aeenfiada caHA 1 ast fe 


‘aut ce uaa yaaa dtg Mughag aqyat av va eaedlas: | comm. 
on III.18. Also comm. on IV. 62 and 63. 
7. Jonaraja’s comm. on the Sc. cannot be termed exhaustive since he does 
not mention at all the metres employed by the author nor the figures of speech. 


8. He has made it clear at the outset that he aims at explaining the aqreq 
(literal) meaning. Occasionally if he has resorted to the indicatory sense with 
success it also should be taken as supplementing the expressed sense. Cf. 


HarRIaAgaiistasRises: aealaeneags: | 

area qutarkd seashrat areaearaata sft stare u 

amdate aeaaeataarsrrhaeteagaeTT 

apa ger afrogafasasa ataeget walt caer f aeeg: 

RISA HAA GRAACAT AAA ACAaTaaAT 

ayers wali vig agtzeaaas wala agqourtc: | 
A careful examination of the comm. will make it clear that Jonaraja has 

Strictly followed his words. 


——— 


- Se — 








APPENDIX III 


Interpolations 


A critical study of the text of our poem reveals to us the following stanzas 
as spurious ones. However, the spurious matter in our text is comparatively 
negligible. The spurious matter is extracted on the authority of the commentator. 


- Jonaraja does not comment on the last half of stanza 39 (canto XVII) 
and on stanza XX. 45 as well as on stanza XXII. 26. 


In the absence of any other commentary or testimony, it is difficult to say 
anything definite about the stanzas mentioned above. Under the present circum- 
stances it is merely a conjecture that they may be spurious because there is a 


possibility that the commr. may not have commented upon them, perhaps think- 
ing them to be easy to understand. 





APPENDIX IV 


Index Verborum 


(A list of difficult and Obsolete words ) 


* Kept after a word shows that in the meaning given here it is not found in the 
KosSas generally. Even if found it is not used frequently in literature. 


Abhika XI. 39. m. A lover. 

Abhisenanam XXI. 18; XIX. 4n. Marching against an enemy. 

Abhisu XIII. 28. m. A ray of light. 

Abhyamitrina XXI. 1. Approaching the enemies. 

Acarmana XXV. 129. a. Not made of skin therefore divine. 

Acanti XII. 38. f. Sipping water before religious ceremonies. 

Acchiddya XV. 14. Having snatched away,. having removed. 

Adhikurvana XIX. 44. Overpowering. : 

Adhvanina II. 41. a. Speeding on, moving. 

Adhyambhavuka VI. 60. a. Becoming rich. 

Agadamkara XXIV. 7; 38. m. A physician. 

Agnisikha V. 31. n. Saffron. MankhakoSa v. 101, p. 8. 

Agrahara XXV. 37.m. A grant of land given by king (to Brahmanas) for 
sustenance. 

Aharya XXIV. 38. a. Artificial. 

Ahamyu VI. 65. a. Proud. 

Ahnaya XIX. 59; XX. 46; XXIII. 56. Ind. Instantly. 

Ahaskara XVII. 3. m. The Sun. 

Ajira XVII. 65; XIX. 55. n. A courtyard, an enclosed space. 

Akalpa XIII. 44; 47; 48; 49; 50; XV. 46. m. Decoration, ornament. 

Akasmat XVII. 56. Ind. Accidently, unexpectedly. 

_ Akharva XXIV. 6. a. Not small, great. 

Aksa XX. 1. m. Parts of a chariot, A die. cf. MankhakoSa zatatgt v. 967-68, p. 70, 

Aksa XIX. 42. m. A wheel: 

Akipara * XVI. 16. Sea. In Mankhakoga Akiivara is given in v. 774-75, p. 56. 

Alambhisnu II. 56. a. Capable. 

Alana XII. 44. n. The post to which an elephant is tied. 

Ali XV. 48. f. A female friend ( of a woman ). 

Alika IIT. 42; VII. 2; IX. 49; XI. 23; XIII. 6; 15; 22. n. The forehead. 

Aluka; or Aluka XIV. 42. f. A small water pot. 

Amrtandhas XXIV. 43. m. A god, an immortal. 

Anapaya XVII. 18. a. Imperishable, undecaying. 

Atala I. 35; IL. 41; Ill. 49; V. 10.; VII. 66. m. n. The border or end. 
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Aiicala VI, 65. m. n. Corner or outer angle ( as of an eye ). 

Ajicala VII. 39; VIII. 38; XII. 24; XV. 15; XIX. 29;. XXI. 9; XXII. 22. m. n. 
The Corner. 

Ancala XXI. 20; XXIV. 44; XXV. 26. The end. 

Aficana II. 41. n. Act of bending or curving. 

Aficita XIII. 24. Beautiful, attractive. 

Andhas XXIII. 46. n. Food. 

Anehas X. 12; 13; XVI. 18; 19. m. Time. | 

Anelmika VI. 10. Deaf and dumb. Mankhakofa v. 91, p. 7. Kavyaprakasa VII. 

v. 171 illustration, Edmika Originally. 

Angulibhanga *II. 26. Pointing at (in ridicule or contempt ), censuring. 

Animisa IX. 36. A deity. cf. Mankhakofa v. 915, p. 66. 

Ankakara 11. 43; VI. 17; 2 VII. 11. ! Skilled warrior; ? rival. 

Ankapali VI. 73; XIV. 63. An embrace. 

Anubandha XX. 2.m. A prayer. 

Anugatvari XI. 41. Maid servant. 

Anukara XIX. 58; XX. 15. m. Imitation. 

Anukarsa XX. 6. Axle. cf. Mankhakoéa v. 915-16, p. 66. 

Anutarsa XVI. 14; XVIII. 1. A drinking vessel. cf. Mankhakoéa v. 916, p. 66. 

Anusamayam XIX. 55. From time to time. 

Apasmiti XVI. 16. f. Agitation. 

Apatrapisnu XV. 19. a. Bashful. 

Apatrapisnuta XIV. 29. f. Bashfulness. 

Apida * XVI. 23. m. Lot, Large quantity. 

Apratna XXV. 20. New. 

Apluti XVIII. 53. f. Bathing. | 

Apyaya XIX. 27. m. Rise, elevation. 

Arala II. 36; 47. a. Curved, crooked. 

Aranyani XXV. 122. f. A large forest or desert, vast wilderness. 

Arara X. 3; XI. 7; XXI. 45. m.n. The panel of a door. 

Aratrika VI. 25. n. A vessel waved round a person to avert evil effect. 

Artvijina V.17. Fit for the office of a sacrificial priest. 

Asthani XVII. 2. f, An assembly-room. 

Ari XXII. 10. A wheel. 

Arina XIX. 64. Great. 

Arnas VI. 73. n. Water. 

Agaya VII. 55. Heart. 

Agaya XIV. 68. Belly. a 

Asidan XIX. 49. a. Being in the proximity. 

Askanda VI. 57. m.n. An attack, assault, assailing.. 

scl9 





| 
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Askandya XX. 5; XXIV. 39. Having stepped over. 

Asti XVHUI. 43. f. The sharp side or edge ( of a weapon etc. ) 

Astyana 'III. 35;2V.5. 1 Hardened; 2freezed. 

Asitrita XVI. 2. p.p. Done. 

Asyana III. 11. p.p. Congealed, freezed. ; 

Attalaka IH. 3. m. An apartment on the roof of a house, an upper storey. 

Avagraha III. 18. m. The failure or absence of rain, drought. 

Avagraha VI. 23. Used in the sense of PET AEUES 

Avagrahin XVII. 65. a. With dryness. 

Avahela XX. 54. f. To be accomplished with ease. 

Avadaméga XIV. 67. m. A stimulant. 

Avata X. 28. m.A hole, cavity, a pit. 

Avarta XX. 22. m. A lock of hair curling backwards, especially on a horse; A 
whirlpool, an eddy. 

Avartya XX.12. Having transformed. 

Avaskandita II. 57. p.p. Obtained. 

Avasyaya X. 46. m. Frost, dew. 

Badisa XI. 2. n.A fish-hook. 

Baliala XX. 22. a. Very much, abundant. 

Bahlika XVI. 36; XXII. 56. n. Saffron. 

Balibhuj XXII. 37. m. A crow. 

Bandhura X. 14; XV. 23. a. Pleasing, beautiful, levelys 

Bha X. 18; XVI.22. n.A Star. 

Bha XVII. 60. n. A constellation. 

Bhogavali VI. 55; XVI.1. f. The panegyric of professional encomiasts or bards, 

For details see footnote no. 2 on p. 89, 

Bhramaraka * XXIII.53. Whirling movement. 

Bhrami XVIII.2. f. Whirling, circular motion. 

Bhrastra *X.61. Fire-place. 

Bhratrvya X.50; m. An enemy, adversary. 

Bhujisya XVI.58, m. Effecting accomplishment. 

Bhujisya XVII.11. f. A maid-servant, female slave. 

Bisara * XVIII. 56. Spreading, 

Bubrude VIII.2. Drowned. 

Cakravala XXIV.32. n. Circle. 

Camara XVI.51. m.n. A chowrie. 

Camikara XV. 12. m.n. Gold. 

Cana XI.6; XV.31; XVI.40. a. Famous for, skilled in. 

Caficarika X.32. m. A large bee. 

Caficu XI.28. a. Clever, celebrated. 

Caficura  XV.10. a. Engaged. 
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Candacara XVIII.38. a. Doing violent deeds. 

Casaka VIII.6; XIII.52; XXIII.54. m.n. A cup, wine-glass. - 

Caturam XII.58. ind. Swift, quick, 

Chidura XXI.52. a. Cutting, easily breaking. | 
Cinapista XIV.22; 46; XVI.22; XIX.56; XXIII.15. n. Minium or red lead. 
Cinasicaya XI.38. m. China cloth. 

Citrasikhandin X.57. m. pl. The seven Rsis, 

Citrasikhandin XVI.25. m.pl. The seven Rsis, variegated ( lustre ). 
Carnalaka XI.36. m.n. A lock of hair. 

Culakita *V.8. p.p. Burnt, destroyed. 

Culakita XVIII.58. p.p. Drunk. 

Curnalaka VIII.7. m. A curl. 

Cyavamana XIV. 40. a. Wet. 

Dadhittha II.48. m. Wood apple. 


‘Daigika XXV.101; 103. mf{(i)n. Person belonging to another country. 


Daksayani *XI.41. f. Cpl) The 27 lunar mansions considered as daughters 
enstihe andyWwivessol tie Moon, among whom Rohini is the 
Dambara XX. 2. m. Hurry, confusion. 
Dambara XIX. 63. m. Multitude, mass. 
Danapati IJ.40. m. Liberality-lord, munificent man. 
Dandapada XXIV. 10. m. Name of a ( dance pose ) position of the foot lifted 
up keeping the knee directed towards the chest. A Karana. See p. 62. 
Dandagika III. 70; VII.32; XX. 64. m. A snake. 
Dantavala XVI. 54. m. An elephant. 
Dantura XIV.41; XV.42; XX. 18; XXI.47. a. Pervaded by. 
Dantura XXV.18. a. Filled with. 
Dasa * XVIII. 60. f. The fringe of a garment. ‘ 
Davathu IX. 1; X. 43; XIV. 40; XXIV. 23. m. Heat. 
Degika XIV.9.m. A teacher. | 
Dharmahastam X. 7.Offering one’s hand to guarantee the truth of the promise 
founded on express statement. 
Dhorani_ III.26; X117505095' XIV. 2; XVIII. 30. f.° An uninterrupted series, 
Dhuryapali XX. 62. f. A row of horses four in number. 
Dhvantam XVI. 2; 19; 22; 23. n. Darkness, 
Dindira XVLI.3; XIX.16. m. Foam. 
Dirna XVIII.9. a. Torn, rent. 
Drbdha *XIX. 59. Created, issued, made available. 
Dronika XIX.62. f. A water-reservoir. 
Druhina V. 4; 24. m. Name of Brahman (m.). 
Druta XIV.53. p.p. Melted, dissolved. 
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Durodara XVII.52; XXIII.29. n. Gambling. 

Durvarna XI.74. n. Silver. | 

Dvairajya TI.75; XVI.2 n. A dominion divided between two kings. 

Dyota XII. 64; 66; XIII. 45; XVI. 14. m. Light, lustre, brilliance. 

Galvarka XVII. 1. m. A crystal. 

Galvarkopala XXV. 39. m. The Moon-stone (supposed to ooze away under 

the influence of the moon. ) 

Gandhasara X. 36. m. Sandal. 

Gandhasindhura XIII. 4. m. The scent-elephant. 

Garmut III. 24. f. A creeper. 

Garutmata V. 56; VI. 20. n. An emerald. 

Ghanasara XI. 40; XIII. 4; 7; 13. m. Camphor. 

Gharatta X. 56. m.A grindstone. 

Ghasmara XVII. 42. a. Devourer. 

Ghattana X. 44. n. Disheartening. 

Ghunayamana X. 44. Rolling, Whirling. 

Ghusrna XXII. 14; 16. n. Saffron. 

Glaha XXIII. 29. m. The stake in playing at dice. 

Glapana XVII. 12. n. Fading. 
Gosthi XVII. 55. f. An assembly, meeting. 

Grahila VI. 41. a. Taking interest in, intent on, determined. 
Grdhnu XIV. 5. a. Greedily desirous of. 

Gula III. 5. m. Raw or unrefined sugar, molasses. 

Gulaka XI. 52. m.A ball. 

Gulika XVI. 53. f. A pearl. 

Guna XXV. 47. m. A cook; virtue. 

Hantakara II. 26. m. Sixteen mouthfuls of alms. 

Harahtraka XIV. 5; 21. m.A particular intoxicating beverage. 
Haripada IV: 54. n. The sky. 

Hala XIV.28. f. Spirituous liquor. 

Hasantika III.29; VI.15; XXII. 43. f. A portable fire-vessel, small fire-place, 
Hela XXI.49. f. Disrespect, contempt. 

Hela XXIV.34. f. Carelessness, ease. 

Heti IX. 23; XX.36. mf. A missile weapon, any weapon. 
Heti XX.51. f. A Flame. 

Hetika XXIII.28. m. With pride. 

Hevaka XVI.24. m. Ardent desire. 

Indindira VI.51; VII.57; XVI.15.m. A bee. 
Indirabindu XII.72. m. A drop of frost. 

lramanjari *IV.32f. Name of a plant. 

Itthamkaéram XXIII. 48. ind. In this manner. 
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Jadatejas XVI.2. m. The Moon. 
Jaitra XXI.45.m. A conqueror. 
Jalamanusi IX. 13; 32. f. A mermaid. 
Jalardra X.46. f. A piece of cloth wet with water. 
Jambala_ II.10; II.18. m. Mud. 
Jani XXI.42. f. Awife. cf. Mankhakofa v. 449, p. 33. 
Jatavedas XVI.26. m. An epithet of fire. 
Jrmbha XIX. 60. f. Blossoming. cf. MankhakoSa v. 555, p. 40. 
Jyotiringana XXII. 46. m. A fire-fly. 
Kadambam XII.67.n. A multitude. 
Kadambari XIV. 53. f. Spirituous liquor. 
Kadara XVIIL 19. mfn. Tawny. 
Kahala III.51; XIX.47. mfn. Speaking indistinctly. 
Kahala XXIII. 5. f. The sound of a trumpet for inviting to a dinner 
Kahalata XXI. 11. f. The status of producing sounds. 
Kakodara VI. 68. m. A serpent. 
Kakseksitam XX. 53. n. An angry side-long look. 
Kaladhauta IX. 10; 43. n. Gold. cf. Mankhakoga v, 352 p. 26 
Kalai. XIV. 20. f. A pitcher. “tal 
Kallola XII. 42; 49. m. A wave. 
Kalmasa XID 34; XIII.45. a. Variegated, 
Kalpanta IV. 31; XX. 15. m. End of aeon. 
Kamitr VII. 3; XII. 77; XV. 48. mfn. A husband. 
ian dali* pies : poate ‘ A creeper. 
dalita X. 33. p.p. Put forth or emitted in abun i 
erate XI. 14; XIII. 3; XX. 59; XXII. 42: SE a A nati 
Kankapattra XV. 22. m. An arrow furnished with a heron’s feathers. 
Kapisayana XIV. 13; 17. n. Liquor. 
XxX. 15. mfn. Hail. 


Karaka 
Karalita XII. 5. p.p. Shone. 
Karanka* XII. 80. m. The skeleton. 


Karata XXII. 34; XXIII. 17. m. (1) An elephant’s temple (2)* A crow. 
Karika XIV. 6.f. A water-vessel. 

Karmana Il. 12; 63. n. Subjugation by magic or sorcery, 

Karpara XVI. 59, n. A pot, a pot-sherd. 

Karpata XV. 15. m.n. A piece of cloth. 

Kataha X. 61. m. A frying pan. 

Kataka XXI, 41; 43. mmo. An army. 

Katapra XXV. 87. m. Excess. 

Kathamkaram XIV. 60. ind. Any how. 

Kaukseyaka XXIV. 5.m. A sword, 
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Kausidya* XIX. 24; XX.25. n. Indolence. 

Kavalana X. 60. n. Devoured hence not found. 

Kavosna VI.7. a. Slightly warm, tepid. 

Khela XI. 38. a. Slow. 

Khetaka XXIII. 31. m.n. A shield. 

Kikasa XVIII. 44; XXIII. 18. m. A bone. 4 

Kila XXIV.17. m. A flame. 

Kila* XXIV. 24; 28. f. A flame. 

Kilakificita XIV. 44. n. Amorous agitation (such as weeping, laughing, 
getting angry, merry etc. ) in the company of a lover. 

Kehalini II. 21. f. A collection of mischievous men. 

Kokanada XIII.1. n. A red lotus. 

Kona XX. 65. m. A drum-stick, 

Kosna XI.5; XXIV. 22. a. Luke-warm, tepid. 

Kroda XVI. 40. n. A cavity. 

Krtaka XIV. 66; XVII. 19. n. Feigned, assumed. 

Ksanadaé XVI. 12; XX. 9: f. Night. 

Ksaudra I. 37. m. Honey. 


~ Ksoda I1.19. m. Dust. 


Ksoda II. 56. m. Scrutiny. 

Ksoda XVI. 58. m. Pounding, crushing. 

Ksveda XII. 65. m. Venom, poison. 

Kibari XIX. 50; XX. 2. f. A carriage covered with a cloth or blanket. 

Kibarin XX. 11; 58; 61. m. A chariot. 

Kuhara XIV. 53. n. A cavity, hollow. 

Kuficika XIX. 1. f. A key. 

Kuntala XIV. 2; 15; 20; 25; 30; 38; 41; 44; 53. m. A drinking cup, 

Kurala XIII. 25. m. A curl, a lock of hair. 

Kuruvinda Il.6. m.n. A ruby. 

Kutha* XXV.19, m. Coloured rug. cf, Mankhakoga Vi :378; p: 28. 

Kuttana XIII. 39.n. Pounding. ) 

Kuttima XVIL6; XVIU. 29; 56. m:n. An inlaid or paved floor. 

Kvathat X. 59. Seething. 

Kvathayitum X.61. In order to boil. 

Lalatika! Tlf. 1 ;2 Ill, 42. f. 1. An ornament worn on the forehead. 2.A mark 
made with sandal or any other powder on the 
forehead. : 

Latabha XII. 63. mfn. Lovely, 

Latabha XI. 44; XIII. 25; 41; XV. 34. f. Beautiful woman. 

Lauhitaka XIV.50. m. A Aiby: 

Lekha VI.51. m. A document. 
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Lekha IIJ.62. m. A deity. 

Lekha XX.56. f. A streak. 

Lipi XIII. 47. f. Strikingness. 

Lipi XXII. 11; 355 43; XXIII. 46; XXIV. 27. f. Resemblance. 

Lipi TI. 62; VI. 70; XII. 43; 64; XIV. 13; XIX. 52. f. Writing. 

Lipi XIII. 28; XVI. 17. Alphabets, the written characters, letters. 

Lohitaka XII. 40. m. A ruby. | 

Lulaya XXI. 42.m. A buffalo. 

Lunthana IX.47.n. Plundering. 

Lunthaka V.35.m. A robber. 

Lunthi VIII. 17; XVI. 36. f. Plundering. 

Madhava XII. 3. m. The spring season, 

Mahah XVI. 33. m. Light, lustre. 

Malimluca Il. 22; XIV. 9; XVII. 2. m. A robber, thief. 

Mallika XVI. 51. f. A lamp-stand. 

Mandala XII. 8. The disc of the moon. This word is generally used in the 
neuter gender but here the poet has used it in the masculine 
gender. 

Mandalagra X. 48; XII. 71; XXU. 13; XXIV. 37. m. A bent sword, scimitar 

Mankha* XXIV. 44. m. A royal bard or panegyrist. 

Manksu XI. 52; XXII. 18. ind. Immediately, quickly, soon. 

Mantu* Vil. 30; XIV.57. m. Anger, resentment, indignation. 

Mantu_ II. 53. m. Grief. 

Marala_ I. 358 OV. 195) Lx: 37; AI. 14; 37; XVI. 30. m. A swan, goose. 

Mardvika XIV. 55. n. Wine. 

Masara XV. 16. m. An emerald. 

Matha XVI. 46; XIX. 40. m. Killing, destruction. 

Mecaka I. 55> XT. 30; XXII. 17 5 33; XXV. 143. a. Black. 

Mecaka XIV. 43. a. Dark-blue. 

Medura XVI. 25. a. Thick, dense. 

Mibira XVI. 16; XXIII. 16. m. The sun. 

Mrdha XVIII. 26. n. War, battle, fight. 

Mudra x. 49; XII. 64. f. Aseal. : 

Mudra XXIV. 38; XVI. 40. f. A mark. 

Mudra XXIV. 40. f. Restriction. 

Mudra XVI. 20. f. Closing. ( Nirmudra—unfaded, blossomed ) 

Mudira XXII. 24. m. A cloud. 

Mukura IX. 56; X. 58; XIII. 17. m. A mirror. 

Mukhadhatu XXIII. 36. m. Red lead. 

Nadimdhama I.3l.m. A goldsmith. 

Nadisna XVIII. 55. m. Clever. 
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Nadisnata XXV. 71. f. Cleverness. 

Nagaranga III.5. m. The orange. cf. Gujarati word Narangi. 
Narinarti XXV. 139. Frequentative. Dances excessively. 
Nasira* XV.5. m. Camphor. cf. agit ofa aredtt...qgata v. 765, p. 55. 
Nasira XXI. 44. m. The front of an army. 

Nasira XX. 63. n. Front portion of an army. 

Netratribhaga XIV. 64. m. Side glances. 

Nibirisa* XVIII. 4. mfn. Dense, Thick. 

Nicola X. 52. m. A cover, wrapper. 

Nihsaha XVII. 56. a. Tormented. 

Nikhata XV. 48. p.p. Fixed, infixed. 

Nikvana III. 58. m. A sound. 

Nikuramba XVIII. 40. n. A flock, collection, multitude. 
Nimita IX. 18; XIII. 9. mfn. Steady, fixed. 

Nimita XIX. 64. m. Destined. 

Nirajana XIX. 4; XX. 44. f. Circular waving of lights. 
Nirandhra I, 10; XII. 72; XVI. 14; XXIV. 5. a. Compact. 
Nirandhra V.7; 10; XV. 14; 25; XVII. 44; XX. 5. a. Thick, dense. 
Nirangika* III. 25; 1V. 29. f. A veil. 

Nirjara XVII. 11. m. A deity, god. 

Nirjihana XXII. 7. a. Rendered. — 

Nispamda XXIV. 42. a. Current. 

Nirlvayini XV. 3. f. The slough of a snake. 

Nistusa XIX. 44. a. Faultless. 

Nistusatva II. 7. n. The circumstance of being faultless, 
Nivi* XXV. 74. f. Model. 

Niyoga XXI.37. m. A commission. 

Nyadda XX.28.m. Eating, feeding. | 

Nyddata XXIV. 13. f. The circumstance of being a dinner. 
Nyakkdra XVI. 50. m. Humiliation, disregard. 

Nyafic XXIV. 44. mfn. Bent down. 

Paksapali XI. 38. f. The root of a wing. 

Paksati XXV. 34. f. The root of a wing. 

Paktrima XVI. 54.a. Ripe, ripened. 

Pali I. 35; VIII. 24; XXII. 58. f. A row. 

Pali* VII. 22.f. Good, attractive. 

Pana XX.1.m. The thing staked. 

Pankeruha* XXV. 39. m.n, Sinner, Lotus, Cf. ngata- Tet aida: v. 16, p. 2. 
Pari XIV. 5. f. A drinking vessel. 

Paribhiti IV. 43.f. Insult, disrespect, humiliation. 

Parigraha XIX. 61. m. A household, family. ; 
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Parikarma XIII. 1. n. Personal decoration. 
Parikarma XX. 37. n. (In yoga philosophy ) A means of purifying the mind. 
Paripiava I. 21; XVIIL. 31; XXI. $3. a. Moving, rolling, unsteady, tremulous, 
shaking, 
Parisamihana V.6; X.47. 0. Sprinkling water ( in a particular way ) round 
the sacrificial fire. 
Parisara XIV. 63. m. Neighbourhood. 
Pariskanda XX. 31;32. a. Fostered by another. 
Pariskira XVII. 64. m. Decoration, embellishment. 
Parisrut XIV. 34; 35. f. A kind of intoxicating liquor. 
Parivrdha XVI. 13; XXIV. 41. m. A master, owner, head, chief. 
parvana XV.31. a. Increasing (as the moon ). 
Patamga XX. 9. m. The Sun. 
Patavasa XIX. 2. m. A kind of perfumed powder. 
pathas V. 6; 51; XVI. 38; 46. n. Water. 
pathodhara XIX. 57. m. Acloud. - 
Patiman XIII. 20. m. Harshness, roughness. 
Patrin XXIV. 33. m. An arrow. 
patira V. 25; VI. 11; XX. 29; 63; XXI. 40; XXV. 121. n. A vehicle in general 
(car, horse, camel etc.) cf. 984 g ated |...ag@Harv. 706, p. 51. 
pattraka XV. 32. n. A plate (usually of copper) on which a grant of land 
etc. is Inscribed. 
pecaka XXII. 33. m. An owl. 
petaka I. 55. m. A multitude. 
pithi “VI. 2. f. A stool. | 7 
Plosa XXII. 50. m. Burning, combustion, 
mich XIV. 31. m. Increase. bo 
prabandha XII. 72. m. Continuity, uninterrupted series or succession. 
-phrta Il. 45. 0. An offering to a deity or to a king. 
ats a XVII. 44. a. Situated in front. 
a aes XVIL 36. 0. A fight, war, 
sephara XVIII. 58, Multitude, heap, quantity. 
prag , XVL 29. @. Bowing humbly down. 
eles XVI. 46. mi. Killing, destruction. 
pramaya XXIV. 22, m. Death. | : 
pranala XIX. 58. m. Succession, uninterrupted SOU 
prasara XVIIL. 32. m. Exercise. cf. qa saat s+ EAI Ve 754, p. 55. 
ari lee LLM? | XIV. 14; 54; XXIII. 54. f. Spirituous liquor. 


Prasava XIV.17.m. Flower, blossom. | sy; 
- prasramara XXIV. 32. a. Flowing forth, dropping, distilling. 


Prasrti XI.24. f. The palm of the hand stretched out and hollowed. 
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Pratanini VI. 34. f. A spreading creeper. 

Pratastya XVI. 24, a. Matutinal. 

Pratibha IX. 50; X. 24. a. Similar. 

Pratibhi XIII. 49;XV. 13 ; XVI. 57; KX.7. m. A bail, surety, bondsman. 

Pratibhu* XVIII. 13. m, An Antagonist. 

Pratihati XVII. 23. f. Obstruction. 

Pratikalam XVI.52. Ind. At every moment i.e. often. 

Pratimita XIV. 11; 63. mfn. Reflected, 

Pratinava XVII. 1. mfn. Extra-ordinary. 

Prathamana XIV. 57. a. Weliknown. 

Pratiphala* IX.12; 48. n. A Reflection. 

Pratiphalana XI.17. n. A reflection. | 

Pratiphalat XI.14; 19; XIII. 46. Being reflected. 

Pratipalana IX.12.n. Waiting. 

Pratisvam XIII. 46. ind. ‘each for itself’, one’s own singly. 

Pratiyatana III. 16; XV.13.f. A reflection. 

Pratyarthin XVIII. 31. mfn. Hostile, inimical. 

Pravara XV. 47; XVII. 41. m. An upper garment, mantle. 

Pravisrmara XXIII. 8. Spreading. 

Prenkha VII. 51; 64. f. A Swing. 

Prenkhat XXIV.11,. a. Quivering. 

Prenkhola VII. 51; XVIII. 14. m. Shaking. 

Prenkholat JI. 47. Active. 

Prenkhayat XXIV. 34. Carrying. 

Prodghata* XV. 34. In the beginning, 

Prsadasva VI. 60; VIII. 3. m. Wind, air. 

Prsat V.6; VHI. 9; XXV. 146. n. A drop of water or any other dura (said 
to be used only in plural, ) 

Prsata J. 31; XVIII. 47. m. A drop of water. 

Prsatka XX. 40; 41. m. An arrow. 

Piga XXV.76. m. An association. The areca or betelnut tree. 

Pulinda XI.2. m. A man of a barbarous tribe. 

Pundraka XVI. 37. m. A sectarian mark. 

Puras X.35. The eastern direction. 

Purogava V.12. m. Head ( of cooks ), Kitchen in charge. 

Pisadrsad XVI. 5. f. The Sun stone, Sun crystal. 

Pisan XX.13. m. The Sun. 

Puta XIV. 65. n. Any shallow receptacle. 

Putaka XVI. 22. n. A lotus leaf. 
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Putapaka XI.4.m. That method of preparing drugs, in which the. various 
ingredients are wrapped up in leaves and are covered 
with clay and then roasted in the fire. 

Puspavat XIX. 34; . 

Puspavantau* XXV. 132. m. The Sun and Moon. Cf. uaalrar gstaeat Ratt 

fagiart |... Aga V. 340, p. 25. Jonaraja quotes 
the above line in XIX. 34 with the remark zqaz:. 

Rajanipayas XVI.6. Frost, dew. | 

Rangat*! XIV. 63;2 XIX. 54. a. 1. Throbbing, 2. Flashing, Shining. 

Ranku I. 47. m. A deer, an antelope. 

Rasayu IL. 58; VI.55. m. A large black bee. 

Rasi XI.72. m. A sign of the zodiac. 

Ragmi XX.2.m. A bridle, rein. 

Rekha XX. 14. f. A limit, boundary. 

Ridha XVIH.11. f. Disrespect, contempt, irreverence. 

Ritit If. 6. f. Brass. sqirea 

Rohat XVI. 53. a. Growing. 

Rora* VI.13. Rarity, scarcity. 

Sabala XII. 31. a. Variegated. 

Sadajina XXIV. 25. n. An elephant-hide. 

Sadvanini IJ. 53. f. A good she messenger. 

Sailasa XXIV. 15. m. An actor. 12-4 

a XXII. 40; XXIII. 29; 32.m. Name of Yama. — 

Samasattl XXIII. 51. f. Nearness, vicinity. | 

Samavartin V.21. God of death. 

Samdha XXI. 43. f. A vow. 

sami XI. 74. ind. Partially, half. 

Samikam XVIII. 24; 32. n. War, battle. 

amin XII. 16. a. One who has subdued his passions. 

Samnaha XIX. 21. m. Armour, mail. 

S améiti XXIII. 39. f Doubt. 

Samudga XV. 37. m. A covered box or casket. : 

Samvartaka XX. 12; 14. m. A kind of clouds appearing at the time of 

: universal destruction. 

samvid XIV. 28. f, Knowledge, understanding. 

Samvid XVI. 32. f. Consciousness, perception. 

Samya XX.17. f. The pin of a yoke. 

Samyat XVIII. 58. mfn. Contest, strife, battle, war. 

Samyatrika XII. 51. m. Ship-merchant, a voyaging merchant. 


Sanidam XVI. 24. n. Near. 
Santaruci XIV. 40. a. Black coloured. 


Saman 
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Sapiti XIV. 23. f. Drinking together or in company. 

Sapratyabhijfiam XIII. 46. n. With recognition. 

Saptatantu XXIV. 25. m. A sacrifice. 

Sara XXI.41. m. A string, necklace. Cf. Gujarati word Sera. 

Sarangaketu X.42. m. The moon. 

Sarata XVI. 29. f. Variety of colour. 

Sarant XII. 27; XIX. 23.f. A drain, channel, water-course. 

Sarani XVI. 22. f. A path, way. 

Sarasvat III. 3. m. The ocean. 

Sari XXIIL 29. f. An elephant’s saddle. Board for piaying dice. 

Sarita 1V. 24; X. 16; 38; XIV. 11; XXII. 25. mfn. Variegated, coloured. : 

Sariga XXI. 42. mn. A bow. 

Sarasana XII. 48. n. A girdle. 

Satakumbha XIV. 20. n. Gold. 

Satata XII. 67. f. Sharpness. 

Salatu II. 48. mfn. Unripe. 

Savanalin XVII. 44. m. A god. 

Sayalu V. 30. mfn. Sleepy, slothful. 

Sayalu VI. 68. mfn. Residing. 

Sefalika XI. 36. f. A kind of jasmine. 

Semusi 11. 50. f. Intellect. 

Sfirjathu XIX. 12. m. Thunder-clap. 

Sicaya VII. 39; XX.27; XXI.47. m. Cloth, garment. 

Sidhu XII. 38; XIV. 9; 40; 60; 63; 68; XXII. 25. m. Spirit distilled from 

molasses; rum. 

Sikhin XVI. 25; XVIII. 48. m. Fire. 

Silita X.29; XIX.32. mfn. Practised, exercised. 

Simantita XVI. 33. mfn. Parted. 

Sirastra XX.59. n. Head-protector, a helmet. 

Silimukha XIV.10. m. A bee. 

Sitacchada VII. 64. m. A goose. 

Slesa XVI. 41. m. Connection. 

Smaya XXI. 43; XXII. 3. m. Arrogance, conceit, pride. 

Smayana XIV. 38. n. Gentle laughter. 

Smayavati VI. 31. f. A-lady possessing arrogance due to cupid. 

Son X.17. To become red. 

Sona XVI. 40. a. Red, crimson. 

Sphara XVII. 6; XXII. 58. mfn. Extensive. 

Sprhayalu VI. 65, a. Disposed to be desirous or envious of, longiag for, 
covetous. 

Sranti IX, 1. f, Fatigue. 
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Stamberama XIX. 63. m. An elephant. 
Sthasaka IV.5; X.24. m. A mark made with unguents on the forehead. Cf. 
MankhakoSa v. 139, p. 11. 1 

Sthyita XXIV. 20. p.p. Vomitted. 

Stoma XVI. 6; XXIV. 8; 16; 30. m. A multitude. 

Suci VII. 30. m. The month of Asddha. In Kumarasambhava V. 20 this word 
is used in the sense of Grisma. 

Suhitata* X.4. f. Satisfaction. 

Suparvan XIV.12; XVI. 56; XIX. 40; 44; 60; XXI. 12; 24. m. A god, deity. 

Stra *® XXIV. 37. m. The Sun. 

Susman XXIV.29. m. Fire. . 

Svayathu X.10. m. Swelling. : 

Syada XVI. 10; XXI. 37;39. m. Speed, rapid motion. 

Tamarasa V.24; XVI. 30. n. The red lotus. 

Tami IV.50; X. 49; XI. 36; 69; XII. 54; XVI. 5. f. Night. 

Tanavam XIX. 36. n. Thinness. 

Tanka XII. 69. n. Beauty. 

Tanka ILi1; V.49; VI. 30; XI. 11. mn. Excellence. 

Tanka XXII. 42. m. Similar. 

Tankana X.56. 0. Resemblance, 

Tanti XXIV. 40. f. Fatigue. | 

qganutra XII.1; 12. n. An armour. 

Tapas Ul. 8; IV. 56. m. The month of Magha. Cf. aeanlar-aqeg BB ay. . 

v. 928, p. 67. 

Tapaniya XIV. 41; XVIII. 33. % Gold purified with fire. 

Tarala VII. 43; XI. 41. m. The central gem of a necklace. 

rarani VII. 11. m. The Sun. Cf. mgata-a aff: garg i v. 242, p. 18. 

Taravari XVIII. 25; 49. m. 7 A one edged sword. 

Tarkuka* VIII. 15. A suppliant, petitioner, © 

Tarsuka* IIL. 9, Wishing. : 

Thaka* VI. 33. A cheat. — 

: yat XVIII. 20. Becoming wet. 

Tokam XVI. 47. 0. Offspring, child. 

Trayi XXV. 87; 89, f. The triad of fires, 

Tulakoti I. 19; VII. 64. m. An anklet. Cf, WSA- Tora tatqgage waraye quia t... 

v..182, p, 14. 

Talika XIII. 26. f. A small stick ( used in applying collyrium to the eye. ) 

Tulita XXIV. 1. p.p. Counterbalanced, outweighed. , 

Tutit XVI. 12. f. Moment. a qenerat gfe: ot eqeaitet dak ami asta 
v. 157, p. 12. 


Ucculumpana XIV. 12. m. Drinking, 
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Uddamara XVIII. 38; 44; XX. 12. a. Stirring; exciting! °° 

Uddamarita’ XIX. 53. mfn. Stirred up, excited. 

Uddamarita XXIV. 35. mfn. Manifested. 

Ulbana XVIII. 55. mfn. Strong, great. 

Uilekba XII. 27. m. Ploughing. 

Ullekha XVI.9.m. Beauty. 

Ullekhavati XIV. 63. f. She who} is endowed with deliberation or reasoning 

ié.a woman. eq ara Aart atari Dace. 

Ullola* XII. 36; 64; XIX. 54 m. A large wave or surge. | 

Umbhita VII. 58. a. Studded with. 

Undtka* XXIV. 32. m. A round mass or ball. Cf. teats a 70, p. 6. 

Unmadisnu * XII. 47. a. Pure. 

Unmalaka I. 3. For handing over a present. 

Upada! VII. AD: IX. 51;2 XXII. 39. -f. 1 A present, ae offering toa great 
| man. 2 A bribe. 

Upadhana XI. 66: XY, ORE T' A pillow. 

Upakara XVI. 14. m. Bed. 

Upakara XV.2; XVII: 4; XXIV. 4. A flower-bed. 

Upanta XX.6 a. In the eleventh house (in a horoscope ). 

Upapatti XVII. 23. f. Nyaya Philosophy. cna a 

Uparaga XVIITI.30. m. An eclipse of the sun or moon. Cf. ugAz vy. 128-29, 

p. 10. | 

Upasgalya XVII.12. n. In the vicinity. 

Upasarga XXIV.15. m. Outrage, violence. 

Upaskriya * XXIV. 39. Beauty. 

Upaskrti If. 56. f. Transferring quality. 

Urmika XVIII. 2; 21; 33. f. A finger-ring. 

Utka XXIV. 31. a. Desirous of. 

Utkalika IX. 15. f. Little ripples. Cf. ngatar v. 90, p. 7. 

Utkara XVIII. 33; XXIV.13. m. Multitude. 

Utkhata XXIV.1. p.p. Drawn out. 

Uttankayat XX. 12. Making. 

Vahadvisat XX.20. m. A buffalo. 

Vaijayanti VII. 66. f. A banner, flag. 

Vaikrta XIV. 23. n. Change, modification. 

Vaisasa XIX. 46; XXI. 8; XXII. 30; XXIII. 51. n. Distress. 

Vaitalika XVI. 57; XXIV. 42. m. A bard, minstrel. 

Vajragulaka XI.1. un. A sort of weapon. 

Valabhi III. 72; XVI. 8. f. The topmost part ( of a Hise 

Valaksa I. 21; XXII. 24. a. White. 


Vamathu XXI.8; XXIV.26. m. Water ejected by an elephant from his. trunk. 
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VamSajalata XIII. 42. Pearl necklace. 

Varavana XX. 55. m.n. Armour,.a coat of mail. 

Varsma XXIII. 41; 52. n. The body. 

Varsman XXIII. 28. n. Body. : 

Varttha XX.5; 15. n. A sort of wooden fence: -with which.a chariot is 

provided as a defence against collision. © 

Vasamvada, XVII. 34; 38; XXV. 145. a. Submissive, subject, under the 

Y .fe! He influence of. 





Vasi XVII. 51. m.f. A chisel. 
Viégitam XIX.59.n. Yell. | | 
vatamsa VII. 9; XIH.29, m.n. Anything that serves as an ornament. 
Vellat XVII. 4. Shaking, trembling. 

Veganta XVI. 22. m. A small pond, pool. 

Vetanam XIX. 28. n. Livelihood, subsistence. VIKA 

Vicakila VI. 70; VII. 4; 23; XII.97. m. A kind of jasmine, 
vidbhumtuda XXI. 36. m. Name of Rahu. . e 
Vidbura 1 XX. 65; *XXIIT. 42. a. 1 Afflicted, miserable. 2 Cruel. 
yidhurakriya If. 18. f. Accusation. 

vidhurata XV. 46. f. Destruction of natural form. 

Vighasa XXII. 11. m. Morsel. |. valS 
Vijana XXIV. 34. n. Flash. 

Vikinita XXI. 9, a, Contracted. 


IX. 28; XVI. 30; 2X. 175 932) Smenaeles heavenly car ( moving 


through the skies). 2 A chariot. 


Vimana 


-audra XIX. 45, a. Open. 
et XIV. 56. m. A. co-wife. 
Vipancana V. 40. Expansion. 
- saficyamana XVIII. 24. Being produced. 
VIP us J1IV.64; 2X.373 ?XID.35; 'XIV. 46; 1 XIX, 155 
Vial 2X XI. 22; | XXIV. 42; 2XXV. 16; 7119:2 145. f. 1A drop of water. 
a | 2 Particles. 
vipsa XV. 27; 48; XVI. 54; XVHIT. 56; XXIII. 9; XXIV. 2. f. Frequently, 
again and again, 
Visa XXII. 54. n. Water, pecny 
vigakha I. 42. m. Name of Kartikeya. 
vVigankata XVI. 20; XVIII. 7; XX. 4; XXIII. 19. a. Large. 
Vigararu XVIII. 53. a. Highly injurious. 
visesaka III. 6; XV. 43. m.n. A mark on the forehead with sandal, saffron 
etc. 
vigoka I. 27. f. Mohini form (of Visnu ). 
Visra XIX. 59. n. A smell like that of raw meat. 
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Visranana XXIV. 35. n. Giving away, bestowing. 

Visrmara IX. 15; XJ. 13; XII. 64; XVII. 1; 44. a. Spreading forth. 

Visthnkhala XIX. 48, a. Unbearable. 

Visttvara XI. 43; XXI.30. a. Spreading about, being diffused, 

Vistapa XIX. 48;65. mn. A world. 

Vistara XVII.9;10. m. A Seat, a chair. 

Vitaka XV.7. n. A preparation of the Areca nut with spices and lime rolled 
up together in a leaf of the betel plant. 

Vitana XXIV. 4. m.n. A canopy. 

Vitanaka XV.9. m.n. A canopy. 

Vitanka XVII.6. m. The loftiest point. 

Vitanka XXIII. 18. a. Protruding. 

Vithi XVJ.22. f. A road, way. 

Vitihotra J. 13; XXIV. 26. m. Fire. 

Vivarana XVI.57. n. Displaying, unfolding laying bare. 

Vrascana XXII.10. n. Cutting, wounding. 

Viodaraka I. 34; V.1; £4. m. A deity. Cf. gata v. 90, p. 7. 

Vyatikara XIX.61. m. Contact. 

Vyavalgana XIV. 63. n. Moving about. 

Vyavalgat XV. 42. Pres. P. Playfully moving. 

-Yamika VI. 74. m. One on guard at night. 

Yavaka 1V.61. m.n. Red lac. 


Yuga XX.12. m.n. A yoke. 
Yuga XX.14; 15; 16. n. A yoke, an age of the world. 


Zaiiza XVII. 47. f{. The noise of the wind or of falling rain. 
Zamkttam XVIII. 31. n. A low murmuring sound, as the buzzing of bees. 
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Peculiar Grammatical Forms ete. 


. Compounds 
Kakaghtkam XXII. 36. 
Mitampaca VI. 40. 
Nakhanakhi XII. 92. 
Pratiksapam XII. 30. 
Sasausthavammanya VI. 46. 
Vacamyama II. 46. 


Pare-Madhye Compounds 
Madhyebimbam XII. 63. 
Madhyedinam XVII. 64. 
Madhyekrtya XXIV. 39. 
Madhyelikam XVE. 37. 
Madhyenabhah VI. 56. 
MadhyérisastraSayaniyam XXII. 52. 
Madhyesabham XIII. 46. 
Madhyesidhu XIV. 63. 
Madhyevaridhi XVI. 3. 
Pareskandham XV. 45. 
Taddhita Formations 
Adhigayalu IV. 62. 
Ahamyu III.2; VI. 65. 
Atmanina VI. 73. 
Kallolitacara XXIV, 31. 
Mangalya XIX. 47. 
Mauhirtika XII. 39. 
Nimagnacara_ V. 23. 
Pitacara XVIII. 24; 32; XX. 19; XXV. 144. 
Sayalu V.30; VI. 68. | 
Sprhaydlu VI. 66. 
Traiyaksa_ I. 54. 
Ujzitacara XII. 68. 
Frequentatives 
Bobhavitu XII. 61. 
Narinarti XXV. 139. 
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Namul Forms 
Darsam Darsam XVI. 4; XIX. 64; XX. 60; XXII. 57; XXIV. 6. 
Dhyayam Dhyayam XXII. 53. 
Majjam Majjam XvV. 43. 
Payam Payam XIV. 67. 
Smaram Smadram XVI. 43. 
‘Tara’ —*‘Tama’ Forms 


a ( After verbal forms ) 
Jajiietaram XxXI. 52. 
Rohatutaram XXV. 140. 
Words used with a change of gender 
Daivata (used in masculine) XXIII. 39. 
Mandala ( oe ) XII. 8. 
Passive Aorist Forms 





Adarsi XXII. 35. 

Adhyasayi XII. 44. 

Ajani XY. 24. 

Ajayi XII. 49. 

Akathi XVII. 25. 

Alambhi XXIII. 37. 

Anvabhavi_ VIII. 25. 

Anvamodi XIV. 16. 

Anvarodhi XII. 7. 

Api XIV. 40. 

Arodi XXII. 47. 

Asarji XIII. 8. 

Asfoti xX. 53. 

Avadi XIII. 49. 

Avalgi V. 14. 

Niramajji IX. 42. 

Praiksi IX. 29. 

Prapi IX. 27; X.6; XXII. 11. 

Udalanghi XX. 14. 

Udatanki XVIII. 27; XXIII. 46. 

Vyaloki VIII. 17; XXI. 33. 
Kyan Forms 

Gaganayitam IX. 24. , 

Kalpadrumayitam XXYV. 32. 

Ojayate IV. 59. 

Tilatandulayitam X. 40. 
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Uncommon Roots 


/Andoli (Andolitandm) XII. 52. 

/Culump (Ucculumpyatam ) & ( Ucculumpya ) XII. 35; XVII. 55. 
However this root is used by Bhavabhiti in his Mahavira- 
Carita V. 8. 


/Prenkhol (Prenkholat) I. 47. 


A list of idiomatic expressions 
Angulibhangapatram II, 26. 
Antare Krtva XIX. 16. 
Dharmahastamamutah kilagrahit X. 7. 
Katarena pathatha jesyasi XII. 20. 
Khalu viracayya tadvratani XVII. 51. 
Satrnabhyavahari II. 28. 
Trnaya mene VI. 4]. 
Visvam darumayena jetumasina jrmbhate II, 46, 





APPENDIX VI 


Metres in the Order of Preponderance— 


21. 
22s 
23. 
24. 
25% 
26. 
aT: 
28. 


works on Sanskrit prosody like Sr 
as Many as thirteen stanzas. 


Vasantatilaka 
Anustubh 
Upajati 
Sardilavikridita 
VamSasthavila 
Rathoddhata 
Mandakranta 
Puspitagra 
Praharsini 
Vaitaliya - Aupacchandasika 
Mafyubhasini 
Sragdhara 
Udgata 
Pramitaksara 
Aparavaktra 
Svagata 
Indravajra 
Malini 
Sikharini 
Harini 

Viyogini 

Prthvi 

Arya 
Upendravajra 
Madhyaksama 
Meghavisfarjita 
Nardataka 
Rucira 


* 


248 
202 
188 
154 
123 
86 
70 
64 


59. 
SB. itt 


57 
55 
45 
41 
36 
36 
33 
21 
18 
13* 
13 


tt ht OOD 


1 


“re | dard 
One more metre which js neither defined nor named in sta? 


rs U 
utabodha and Vrttaratnakara also CONS 
For details see folder. 
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APPENDIX VII 
AGB 
Stanzas attributed to Mankha 
CAG UICC RC COC aay psa 
Waar aaa u 


This stanza is attributed to Mankha in the edition of Alankarasarvasva by 
T. Ganapati Shastri TSS. XL. 


fh ATA Set eCeaaTaTT ary 

ala fadiea faaz HEY aq | 
uals seaae faegerat— 

arar alagfer + afsarshr 


atanaamtast No. 49. P. 128. | 
This stanza is attributed to some anonymous in agfaniga 4.26.3 p. 243. 


sigeaaeat Rikanaasaay 
aadaas AA TadahyaL | 


This stanza is attributed to Mankha in the edition of Alankarasarvasva by 
T Ganapati Shastri TSS. XL. ‘ 





APPENDIX VIII 
Srikanthacarita in the Anthologies 


Ajnatapanditya (II,5): SSV. 169. 

Ali (XI.52): SSV. 1119. 

Ambudher (XI. 58): SSV. 1124. 
AmSavastava (XI.57): SSV. 1123. 

Arthosti Cenna (II.30): SSV. 176. 
Atyarthavakratvam (II. 14): SSV. 174. 
Digdaksinarkam (VI.9): SSV. 1662. 
Indindirair (VI. 51): SSV. 1659. 
Kalakitamadhuna (XI.56): SSV. 1122. 
Kalakttamiha (XI.54): SSV.1121. 
Kavyamrtam durjana (II.2): SSV. 172. 
Kena kramena svidathadvitiya (XII. 89): SSV. 1446, 
Kim nu kalagananadpatermasi ( X, 19): SSV. 1930, 
Kotare (XI. 53): -SSV.1120. 
Matkaryasiddhyai (XII. 87): SSV. 1444. 
Nakhanakhi (XII.92): SSV. 1448. 
Natasatakaumbha (XIV. 20): SSV. 2023. 
Nicastanotvasru (II. 19): SSV. 175. 
Padmanabha karunam (XI. 61): SSV. 1127. 
Palasaraktardranakhe (VI.8): SSV. 1661. 
Paraglokan (IJ. 51): SSV. 179. 

Payat (Jiyat) krtananga (I.1): SMV. 18.13. 
Ratriraja (XI.59): SSV. 1125.. 

Samsprsya tam (XII. 88): SSV. 1445. 
Sarasvatimatur (JI. 27): SSV. 170. 
Slaghyaiva (II. 34): SSV. 177. 

Sva eva (XII. 90): SSV. 1447. 
Tvadyatrasamaye (XXV.126): SSV. 2512. 
Vina na sahityavida (II.12): SSV. 173. 
Vitirnasiksa (JI.1): SSV. 17]. 

Vivrnvata (VI.13): SSV. 1660. 

Yataste (II. 42): SSV. 178, 

Ye gatre yayu (VI.65): SSV. 1663. 
Yuktamaha (XI.60): SSV. 1126, 
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19° 


98 
92 


qv 
q4 
9¢ 
q\9 
qc 
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APPENDIX IX 
A List of Subhasitas 
ANTS Age a4 a flaterd astefaeeara: uv r.% 
saase fszadika aa a afay feacafeas ar 
aeq facacernaies: raat: fH quetsag: 2.2 
errd aeamarada fears a defers: th 2.92 
i aragaraata staifa caqate | 
teat atiara afmattta daft 1 24 G0 
a aa Star aaaaKq oT 
Wea oft fafadtaaftsdat |) 2.30 
aMate aoeaaraatadasn | 
Maraaucacad a faatartat fas: un as.949 
aly cea aa fH Wa aerscaa aa fe ata 1 
wa fact aT atsHarat feta Aqeafeatnafs: 1) A4.grc 
qaeedaga: fader 1 10,9 
fanrenacadast arufracate | 
eq uaa Ada ATASAHTITHH: 1 A4.c 
aT cata fe freed antaawdanazate lt 2.9 
qatal fasta: fonfeccata dadafe wt aaa 
qaismaan ftiadt ta: gdsaaeaea RH a deqs nv 29.3 
saat: ed: th A eaig araT 1 -A4.99< 
HeaeAal feat Tews adarafay | 
Talaafranraay att Ad AT: |) 2¥.€ 
afeenara ralnaaraa g aay « 
TAIN Beet qeaa gifag uy 24.92 
facivifiret ga Eaeeareadiaeaises: | 
q alta frafhaed taal aaa 2.9 
aal TAAL Asis Talataral fracheata 
yearend fadiseant feta watwas faa vy r.9e 
aeq aedaadgaista ae: aaal a safe aa | 
pata qataat saetatea: Gh agar 2.3 
adt safieagiateaatged : 
 aeqierat aafanat fafkataaed uo ae.ze 
a ait GS TAT A TIHa: TT 84.994 





INDEX * 


A 


Abhijit Muhirta 19 

Abhijit time 14 

Abhinavabharati 64 fn 

Abhinavagupta 64 fn 

Abhisarika 5, 66, 67 

Abhyankar Vasudev Shastri 36 fn 

Abu-1-fazl 74 fn., 75 

Acyuta or Vasudeva 101 

Adribhid 120 

Advaita or non-duality 37, 57 

Advayavada (monism ) 36, 57 

Agama 132 

Agastya—a sage drunk up the ocean 39 

Agastya—a star of 55 

Agneyastra 58 

Agni 19, 115, 119; husband of Svaha, 
parrots are yoked to the chariot 
of Agni 39 

Agnijanman—born in Saravana. 
Kumara, Visékha and Guha 
are His other names. An 
enemy of Taraka 114 

Ahavaniya 54 

Aitareya Brahmana 10, 121 

Alaka—a city at the foot of the 
mountain Kailasa 71 

Alakadatta 85 

Alambana Vibhava 125 

Alankara—third elder brother of the 
poet 3,8; Constructed bathing- 
huts—Snanakosthakas 22; also 
called Lankaka 22; His father 
practised as a physician also 22; 
became a Rajasthaniya or chief 





justice in after life 22; As the 

fourth of Grammarians 23; A 

minister (for war and peace) 25, 

79, 80, 81, 119, 136 
Alankdrasarvasva 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 
Albériini 75 
Alexander Cunningham 75 fn 
Aloka 77 fn 
Altai—( golden mountain ) 77 fn 
Amara 27 
Amavasya 78 
Amitabha—Lord Buddha 57, 103 
Ananda—a naiyayika 8, 81 
Ananda—the son of the poet 

Sambhu, a Vaidya 8, 79 fn., 81 
Anandavardhana 104 fn 
Anantnaga 73 fn 
Andhakasura—a demon admitted 

to the group of Ganefas, 

Adi and Baka were his sons 39 
Anekarthkosa—a lexicon 24, 27, 32, 108 
Anga 70 
Angahara 64 
Angaharas—32 in all, nine classes — 

Lalita, Vikrama, Karunika, Vicitra, 

Vikala, Bhima, Vikrta, Ugratara, 

Santaja 65 
Angiras 18, 55 
Angiras—father of Brhaspati 115 
Aniruddha 101 
Antarasvara 59 
Anumati—a night in which moon 

rises full less one digit 17, 55 
Aparaditya—king of Kunkuna 

(Konkana ) 80, 84 
Appalachian 77 fo 


é 


* References to Mankha, and Sc.; to countries mentioned in the foot-notes of Ch. Vill 


and the words in the Appendices are not included in the Index. References to words repeated 
in the foot-notes are also ignored. The order followed in the Index is that of English 


alphabet. 





INDEX 


Appayya Diksita 31 

Apsarases—the beauties of heaven 39 

Apte V. S. 129 fn 

Aquatic females 4 

Ara—a river 75fn 

Arabhati Vrtti 65, 66 

Ardhanarisvara 1, 24 

Ardhasamasyaputrti 93 

Arhant 57 

Aritra—a rudder 69 

Arjuna—referred to as Sitagva— 
encounter with Siva in the 
form of a Kirata 40; 68 

Arohi 60 

Artha 58 

Arthasastra 58 

Asadha 78 

Asamavayi—non-intimate or non- 
inherent cause 35, 56 

Astabhiibhrt—northern extension 
of the Appalachian mountain 77 

Astadri 77 fn 

Agvaghosa 104 

Agvasastra 61 

Atharvan 18 

Atharvaveda 54 

Aurangzeb—( 1658-1707 A.D.) 28 

Avabhrtha 54, 102 

Avamarsa Sandhi 60 

Avarohi 60 

Avartas 61 

Avidya 21, 36, 57 

Aya 6l 

Ayurveda 58 

B 
Bala or Samkarsana or Balarama 40, 


101 
Balahaka clouds 16 
Bana 23, 106 
Bavan 76 | 
Behat 75 fn 
Bendall 37 fn 
Bhadra 61 
Bhagavatapurana 11 
s C22 


| Brhaspati—referred 


169 


Bhairava—cult of 57, 93 

Bhamaha 105, 133 

Bhandarkar Dr. R. G. 102 fn 

Bharata 63, 67 

Bharatakosa 60 fn., 67 

Bharatamuni 61 fn., 62, 62 fn 

Bharatarnava 65, 65 fn 

Bharati Vrtti 65, 66 

Bharavi 23, 104, 105, 121, 122, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 132, 134 

Bhattarakamatha 21 

Bhatti 105, 127, 133, 134 

Bhauma ( Mars ) 55 

Bhiksadcara 86 

Bhinnasadja—musical mode 60, 97 

Bhogavali 84, 89 fn 

Bhoja 86, 87 

Bhrhga—poet’s another brother 3, 21 

Bhrngiriti 20, 118 

Bhudda—a poet 8, 81 

Bhumika 68 

Bihar 70 

Bilhana—a poet 
129, 130, 131 

Bodhisattva 57, 102, 102 fn., 103 

Brahma 1, 6, 13, 14, 15, 19, 25. 63, 
65, 113, 114, 116, 117, 119 
Swans His vehicle. Lotus His 
abode. It is spoken of as His 
progenitor.—referred to as an 
ancient poet. Vedas sprung 
up from His mouths. Kama 
made Him a target of his 
arrows, Consequently He was 
€namoured of His own 
daughter Sandhya. Kama 
laughed at Him whereupon he 
was cursed by Him.—became 
a charioteer of Siva at the 
time of His attacking Tri- 
Puras 40; Caturdnana 61 

Brahmapuris 22 

Brahmastra 58 


84, 106 fn., 127, 128, 


to as Vacaspati 
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and as Vakpati—known as the son 
of Angiras 40 

Brhattantrapati 21 

Buddha 57 

Buddhist Doctrines 37 

Budha ( planet Mercury ) 22 

Biihler Dr. G. 71 fn., 72fn., 73 fn., 


84 fn., 104 fn., 119, 136, 137 fn., 
138 fn 
Bumazu 76 
c 
Cakradhara—a place of pilgrimage 
75, 76 


Cakravakas 5 

Campu literature 106 

Candi 1 

Candika | 

Candra 5; came out of the ocean (of 
milk )—the lord of vegetable king- 
dom—eclipsed by Rahu—forms the 
left eye of Siva—the crescent moon 
is worn by Siva as a crown. His 
friendship with cupid is legendary. 
Husband of twenty-seven lunar 
mansions—daughters of Daksa. 
The first progenitor of the race of 
Ksatriyas 41; born from the tears 
of joy of the sage Atri 41, 115 

Candrahasa 68 

Candrapur 72 fn 

Caru 54 

Carvaka 57 

Carvaka Doctrine 38 

Carvaka Philosophy 57 

Carvakas 38 

Chatrabharavi 135 

Citrakavyas 121 

Cittaprasida 35 


D 


Daityapuri 7 
Daksa—a Prajapati and _ the 
father-in-law of Siva—per- 
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formed a sacrifice in which 
he invited all the gods except 
Siva 41 

Daksinatya 54° 

Damaras 85, 86 

Damodara—an official 8, 81 

Dandapada—a particular Karana 62 

Dandin 63, 66 

Dantapattra 98 

Darads 87 

Darvas 72 fn 

Dasgupta Dr. 27 

Dasgupta and De 21 fn 

De Dr. 81 fn., 84, 84 fn, 105, 105 fn. 
127, 127 fn., 130, 131, 131 fa. 136 fr, 

Devadasi—institution of 103 

Devadhara—an architect 8, 79, 8] 

Devadhara Bhagavatacarya, 
wrote a commentary On some 
Grhyasttra $2 

Dhanurveda 58 

Dhanvantari 27 

Dharma 58 

Dharmadhikarin 21 

Dharmasastra 58 

Dhatus 55 , 

Dhyanesvaramahatmya 72 fn 

Dilipkumar Roy 107 fn 

Dipasikhakalidasa 135 

Diti—motherhood with reference 
to the Asuras 41 

Divasar 73 fn 

Doctrine of Grace 37 

Drona 68 

Durgaprasad and Parab 1 fn 

Durvasas 72 fn ; 

Duryodhana 12 

Dvibhiimi 62 


E 


Ekadasi—fasting on 24 
Ekavali 29 fn 
Ela—cardamom 78 
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G 


Gajasura—a demon assumed the 
form of an elephant and was 
killed by Siva who puts on his 
skin 42 

Gana 6, 7 

Ganana 61 

Ganapati 1, 12, 18; has a face of 

an elephant 42; 114 

Ganas 55 

Gandhasindhura or Gandhahasti 61 

Ganga 41, 73 fn., 76 

Ganges river mba |Z 
nita 61 

Beer poet 8, §1 

Gargacandra 86 

Garhapatya 54 ‘i 

Gaudi ( Riti} 66, 125 

uri 64 

Pa earcadie 135 

Ghosh Manomohan 64 fn 

Gode P. K. 129 fn 

a 58 
alts 2 of Aditi 39 
Gopinath 62 fn., 63 fn 
Gopuras 130 
Govinda—4 


55 
CIT ae group of seven Svaras 
Gra 


divided into twenty-two units 
and accompanied by Murc- 


chanas 60 


poet 8, 81 


78 
Grapes 
Greenwich 77 fn 
ha 114 
yaad attribute 56 | 
Gunas—Vviz- Sattva, Rajas and 


Tamas 34, 56 
Gunin—a thing 56 
Gunna 8; 82 

H 


Halayudha 27 
Handiqui Prof. K. K. 49 fn., 89 fn 
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' | Hantakdra 69 


Hara 75 fn 
Haravijaya 121, 136 
Hari 14, 36 fn 
Haricandra 106 
Harihara 3, 23, 24, 25, 101, 120: 
same as Siva-Narayana form. 
At a sacred place called Hari- 
Sankara Sankaracarya worship- 
ped this form. Idol worship- 
ped at Hariharalalji Temple 
at Visnagar in North Gujarat 42 
Hari-Parbat 75 fn 
Harsa 79, 79 fn., 85, 86 
Harsacarita 42 
Hayagrivavadha 23 fn 
Hemacandra 89 fn 
Hemanta 2, 61 
Hetu 56 
Himadri mountain 76 
Himalayas mountain 18 
Hiranmaya 77 fn 
Hrsyaka Muiurcchana 59 
Huen Thsang 75 fn 


I 
Idol of Siva 21 | 
Indra 11, 42, 43, 63, It5, 119, 120, 121 
Islamabad 73 fn 
Istikrt ( Patafdjali ) 23 


J 

Jacob 31 fn / 

Jagannatha 29, 30 

Jain Doctrine 38 

Jaisnavastra 58 

Jalhana 8, 80 a poet, minister of 
Rajapuri 81; composed < Somapala- 
vilasa’ a Mahakavya also wrote 
‘ Mugdhopadesga’ which js ethical 
in character 82; 137 

Jalodbhava 71 fn 

Jaloka 74 fn 

Janakaraja, a grammarian and a 
Vaidika 8, 8] 
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Jani Dr. A. N. 

Javanika 67, 68 

Jayadratha 21 fn 

Jayaratha 30, 30 fn., 31, 33 

Jayasimha King 8; 24, 79, 81, 85, 
85 fn., 87, 136; son of king Sussala 
23, 80, 80 fn., 86 

Jehlam 73 fn 

Jinduka, a Mimamsaka 8, 81; Stanzas 
from him appear in the ‘ Subhasita- 
vali’ under the name Jenduka 82 

Jivandhara Campu 106 

Jogaraja, a teacher of poetry 8, 81 

Jonaraja 1 fn., 21, 23 fn., 27, 28, 57 fn., 
59, 72fn., 74 fn., 80 fn., 85, 88 fn., 
89 fn., 90 fn., 94 fn., 97, 98, 98fn., 
99 fn., 101 fo., 108 fn., 110 fn., 134, 
134 fn., 135 fn. 

Jyeshtha-Rudra 74 fn 

Jyotsnabhisarikas 5 


K 


Kadru had the progeny of 
serpents. Eagle began to eat 
them. So Vasuki propitiated 
Visnu who gave them a place 
in Satisaras,alakein Kashmir 43 

Kailasa (mountain) 3, 7, 8, 9, 63, 
TB TKS 

Kaivalya—state of oneness 36, 57 

Kakali of Ni (note ) 59 

Kakalitva of Ni 60 

Kala—digit 62 

Kalas—period of one  nine- 
hundredth of aday 16 

Kalhana 21, 24, 25, 70, 75, 

79 fn., 80 fn., 84, 85, 100, 137 

Kali age 2 : 

Kalidasa 104,.108, 109, 122, 125, 126, 
134 

Kaliya Naga 73 fn 

Kalyana 8, 84, 85; a pupil of Alaiat 
datta, a poet resembling Bilhana 
in style 81; Son of Champaka, 
minister of king Harsa of Kashmir, 


42 fn., 76 fn 
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author of ‘ SEC *known as 
Kalhana. Composed ‘ Ardhanari- 
§varastotra’ 82; composed Jaya- 
simhabhyudaya quoted in Ratna- 
katha (kantha’s) Sarasamuccaya 
(on Kavyaprakasa) ascribed to 
Kalhana 83 

Kama 5; referred to as a first striker of 
Siva 43; His banner has the fish as 
itsemblem. Renowned as Manasija. 
Husband of Rati. Women his 
missiles. Was cursed by Brahma 44; 
Called Ananga. The Moon and the 
spring season are his friends 116; 
58 

Kamadhenu— name Surabhi. 
Nandini her daughter. was 
obtained by Vasistha for 
getting clarified butter from 
her milk 44 

Kamalaksa 10, 11, 13, 14, Il4 

Kamasastra 58, 59 

Kanada 56 

Kanadas 56 

Kanakaketaki 69 

Kane MM. Dr. P. V. 33 fn 

Kapatesvara 75, 101 

Karana—combined movements 
of hands and feet in dance 62 

Karanas 64 | 

Karnaparvan 12, 13, 19 

Karnata (Ka) 70 

Karnikaramankha 135 

Kartikeya 1 

Karve C. G, 129 fn 

Kasmir 78 

Kaégmira 71, 72, 76 

Kasmira 71 fn 

Kasyapa 71 {n., 73 fn 

Kausiki Vrtti 65 

Kavi—planet Venus 22 

Kavi M. R. 61, 62 fn 
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Kavya 55 

Kavyadarsa 63, 66, 66 fn 

Kavyamimamsa 132 

KavyaprakaSsasanketa 30 

Kayasthas 61 

Keith Dr. A. B. 24 fn., 27, 27fn., 130, 
130 fn 

Kerala 70, 78 

Khingan 77 fn 

Kilakificita 67 

Kinnaras—beings with human 
figures and horse’s heads 44, 121 

Kirata (Dasa) 68 

Kiratarjuniya 121, 134 

Konkhan 25 

Kother 75 

Kotihar 75 

Krishnamachariar M. 25, 82 fn., 106, 

106 fn., 130 fn., 137, 137 fn 


Krsna—subjugated a dreadful 
serpent called Kaliya. The 
imprints of His feet in the 
crushed hood appeared like 
the figure of a lotus hence the 
serpent was named Maha- 
padma 44; An incarnation of 
Visnu. The fourteen worlds 
reside in His belly. Conquered 
Bana 45; 73 fn., 77 fn 

sanikatva—Doctrine of momen- 

 tariness 37, 57 

Ksirasagara 77 fn 

Kubera Il, 71, 115, 119, 122; 
possesses the aerial car called 
Puspaka—a friend of Siva— 
Lord of the Kutmpurusas 
(or Kinnaras) 44, 116 

Kiidaishahr pond 75 

Kuhi—a night without moon L755 

Kumara 114 

Kumarasambhava 134 

Kumiarasvamin 29, 29 fn., 30, 30 fn 

Kumbha—king 69 


Kunhan Raja Dr.C. 120, 121 fn., 124 fn 


Kuntala 109 
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Kuppuswami Shastri 28, 106, 106 fn., 
124, 124 fn., 133, 133 fn., 134 

Kurala—a particular type of braid. of 
hair 98 

Kutastha 57 

L 

Laghupancika on ‘The Stuti- 
kusumafijali’ of Sri- Jagad- 
dhara Bhatta 28 

Lahiri Dr. P.C. 136 fn 

Laksmi has a lotus for Her 
_abode. Came out of the 
ocean 45; 63, 73 fn 

Laksmideva, A Vaidika 8, 81 

Lalatika 98 

Lanka 71 

Lankaka 9, 22 

Lasya 63, 64 

Lavas 16. 

Linga or phallus 101 

Lohara 86 

Lokaloka mountain 

Lokayata 38, 57 

Lord Brahma 18 

Lord Siva 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
18, 24, 25, 63, 65, 79, 84, 96, 101, 
103, 112, 113; 114, 115, 119, 120, 
126, 138; devotion of, 25 

Lord Visnu 11, 57, 63, 77, 101 

Lostadeva, a poet 8, 81, 94; Son of 
Ramyadeva. Composed 
‘Dinakrandanastotra.’ 83 

Lothana 86 


77;-77 An 


M 


Macdonell 42 fn., 43 fn 

Madhyama Jati 59 

Madhya Saptaka 59 

Magha 104, 105, 122, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 132, 134, 137, 138 

Magadhas 70 

Mahabharata 68 

Mahadeva 15, 75 
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Mahakala a troop of so-called 
demigods 20; a troop of Siva 118 

Mahamahesvara 21 

Mahameru mountain 16 

Mahapadma lake 72, 72 fn., 76 

Mahapadma Naga 73 fn 


Mahapadmasaras 72 fn 

Mahat 56 

Mahatmyas of Kasmir Tirthas 70 
Mahendrastri’s Tika on the 


‘Anekartha-samgraha’ 27 
Mahesa 25, 63 
Mahimnah-stotra 49 fn., 53 fn 
Mainaka a mountain 77—friend 
of the ocean---took refuge in it 
to save his wings 46 
Makara (Capricorn) 55 
Malaya mountain 25, 76, 76 fn., 78 
Mallarjuna 86 
Mallinatha 29, 29 fn., 30, 106 fn © 
Mana 56 
Manasa lake 4, 17, 76 
Manchuria 77 fn 
Mandana son of Srigarbha—a 
fellow student of Mankha— 
learned in all Sastras 8, 81 
Mandara mountain 16, 77; 
served as a bow of Siva at the 
time of His fight with Tripura 
45, 119 
Mandra Svara_ 60 
Mangoes 78 
Mafjughosa 57, 103 
Mankhakosa 27, 28 
Manmatha Mankha’s 
father 21, 24 
Manusmrti 69 
Markandeya Purana 69 
Martanda—A tirtha sacred to 
Sun god in proximity of a 
tirtha called Kapatesvara. 
Martanda-mahatmya con- 
nects the springs with the 
story of the production of the 


grand- 


a 
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Sun from the lifeless egg 
( Mrtanda }, which Aditi the 
wife of Kasyapa brought forth 
as her thirteenth child 45; 


tirtha of 75,76; Sun 101 
Maru 70 
Marutta—Lord Siva showered 


the rain of gold on king 
Marutta. Samvarta the son 
of Angiras and the younger 
brother of Brhaspati was the 
family priest of Marutta. He 
ruled over Hiranmaya 45, 68 

Marwar 70 

Mathas 22 

Matrgupta 23 fn 

Matrs 39 

Matsya country 70 

Matsyapurana 10, 11 

Mauhirtikas 56 

Maya 10, 11, !4, 19, 114, 119 

Maya 36 

Mentha, a poet 23, 23 fn., 134 

Meru mountain Il[1; Altai 
(golden) mountain situated 
in Mongolia 77 

Milton John 123 

Mina { Pisces) 55 

Moksa 58 

Mongolia 77 fn 

Moon 5, 6, 16, 22 


Moorcroft 75 fn 
Mrcchakatika 133 
Mrdani 63 


Mukhopadhyaya Bhakti Sudha 
Murala country 70 
Murari 84 


10 fn 


N 


Naga, a grammarian proficient also 
in the Alankarasastra 8, 81 
Nagaranga—Oranges 78 
Naisadhiyacarita 54,111, 121, 133, 137, 
138 
Naishadha 124, 134 
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Naksatras lunar mansions 55 

Nandana, A Brahmavadin 8, 81 

Nandi the son of Silada 4, 11, 115 

Nandikesvara 65, 65 fn 

Narasimhasrama 73 fn 

Narayana 93 fn 

Narikela—cocoanuts 78 

Nataka 67, 68 

Nati 68 

Natyasastra 61 

Natyasastra of Bharatamuni 62, 64, 65 

Nayikas 66; Eight classes 67 

Nila, the lord of KaSmir Nagas 72 fn 

Nilakunda 73 fn 

Nilamata (purana ) 43 fn., 70, 71 fn., 
72 inieuld 

Nilanaga 73 fn 

Nimesas (moments ) 16 i 

Nimitta instrumental cause | 35, 56 

Nirajana 90 

Nirangika 92 

Nirukta 54 

Niyama 96 

Nupura Carl : 62 

Nyaya-Vaisesika 35, 56 


P 


q Naga 73 {n 
Ferrie a poet 8, 8] 
aksa 
re is 
aficali 1 
A etegin Raga 59, 60, 97 
Paficama tune 59, 69 
paficami Jati 59 
Pafichasta 73 fo 
pandrethan 74 fn 
Panegyric 6 
Panini 55 
Pantasok 74 fn 
Pafizath 73 fn 
Papasudana sacred spring 75 | 
Paragurama—to avenge of his 
father Jamadagni’s murder, 
Paragurama an incarnation of 


Lord Visnu, annihilated the - 
Ksatriyas and bathed himself 
in the tanks of their blood 
twenty-one times 46 
Parikarma the purification of the 
mind brought about by con- 
centration 34, 56 
Parisamthana sprinkling water 
in a particular way round the 
Sacrificial fire 54, 102 
Parvati 1, 4,5, 46, 62, 63, 64, 
73 fn., 113, 115 
Patala—cataract 58 
Patafijali an incarnation of Sesa 55 
Patavas 99 | 
Patu, a poet 8,9, 81 
Plagiarists 2 
Poet-laureate 2, 123 
Pragabhava-antecedent negation 35, 56 
Prajapalanakaryapirusa, ajudge 23, 25 
Prakarana 68 | 
Prakata, a Saiva philosopher 8, 81 
Prakrti or matter 34, 56 
Prasanna or Mrdu or Mandra Svara 


Prataparudrayagobhisana 29 fn., 30fn., 
89 fn 


Pravara city 2, 24, 74 
Pravarasena I 74 fn 
Pravarasena II 74 fn 


Pravarasenapura 74 fn., 75 fn 


Pravaregwar 74 fn 

Pravesiko Vidhih 68 

Prayaga 76 

Pulindas g9 

Parnahuti 54, 102 

Purusayita 59 

Pirvaranga two types Citra and 
Suddha_ 64, 68 

Pisan—Sun god 10] 

Puskara lunar mansions 17 

Puskaravarta clouds 14 

Puspadanta 20, 49, 53, 53 fn., 118 

Pusya constellation 14 
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R 


Ragaraja-Pancama Raga 59, 97 
Raghuvamsa 104, 134 
Rahu, a son of.a demoness called 
Simhika—his body and head 
remain segregated—an enemy 
of the Sun 46, 55, 115 
Rajanaka Ratnakantha, the son of 
Rajanaka Samkarakantha 28 
Rajapuri 80 
Rajas 56 
Rajasekhara 84, 132 
Rajasthaniya or chief justice 22 
Rajatarangini 21, 24, 70, 80, 85, 100 
Rajendrakarnapitra 79 fn 
Raka—a night with full moon 17, 55 
Rama got a bridge built over the 
ocean 46; killed Tadaka 47, 69 
Ramalal Kanjilal 72 fn 
Ramana Rao S. V. 62 fn., 63 fn 
Ramayana 68 
Ramyadeva, a Vaidika and an Advaita 
Vedantin 8,81; Father of 
Lostadeva 83 
Ranasvami 23 
Rangapitha 61, 68 
Rangasirsa 61, 62 
Rangatala 61 
Rasa 68 
Rasagangadhara 29 fn 
Rasakaumudi 60, 60 fn 
Rasayana—Elixir of life 58 
Rasis—signs of the Zodiac 55 
Rati 5, the spouse of _Kama— 
matchless in point of beauty 46, 
117 
Ratnapana 29 fn., 30 fn ~ 
Ravana lifted up the peak of the 
mountain Kailasa.. Had a 
sword called Candrahasa 47, 68 
Ravindranath Tagore 107, 107 fn 
Res 54 





Rigveda 18 

Riti 66 

Rohana mountain situated in 
Ceylon 7/ 

Rucaka 30, 30 fn 

Rudra 54 

Ruyyaka 8, 28, 30, 31, 32; the teacher 
of Mankha 9, 23, 25, 82, 136; 
(Rucaka) Son of Rajanaka 
Tilaka 83 


S 


Sadangula Naga 72{fn 

Saddaruka 61 

Sadgunya—Sandhi, Vigraha, Yana, 
Asana, Dvaidhibhava and 
Samsraya 58, 84 

Sadjodicyavati Jati 60 

Saffron 77 

Sahityadarpana 66, 67, 68 

Sahrdayalila 30 

Sailiisa 68 

Sakadvipa 77 fn 

Sakti or Genius 54 

Saktipata or infusion of spiritual 


power 102 
Salhana 86, 87 
Salya 12 


Saman 54, 101 

Samasya 9, 24 

Samasyapurti 93 
Samavaya-intimate connection 35, 56 
Samavayi-intimate or inherent 


(cause) 35 
Samavayin—intimate or inherent 
(cause) 56 


Samaveda 18 

Sambhu 79 fn 

Samnipata—morbid state of the 
three humours 58 

Samudrabandha 28, 30, 31 fn 

Samvartaka clouds 16 

Samvit 56 

Saficari varnas 60 

Sandal trees 78 
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Sandhi—five types—Mukha, | Omniscient, being of the nature of 
Pratimukha, Garbha, Vimarsga | light 37; consuming to ashes of 
and Upasamhrti 67, 68 | Cupid by the fire in the fore-head of 

Sandhya 5 Siva 47; Ardhandrisvara form. 

Sangitaratnakara 59 fn., 60 fn Fondness for Tandava dance— 

Sangitasastra 59 ‘Destroys the. whole world at the 

Safijivani commentary 30 end of aeon. Mandara was made 

Sankaracarya 42 His bow at the time of fight with 

Sankaradigvijaya 42, 42 fn Tripura. Vasuki served Him as His 





sankhya—twenty-five elements bow-string. His eight forms. 
beginning with Mahat 34, 56 Renowned asa three-eyed god 48; 
ENE if in Bears in His throat deadly poison 
galacene 9 60 which had arisen from ocean. By 
Sethe a Pas dita eels its effect His throat appears black. 
Sastrj K. L.v “tate enue Hence called WNilakantha. Also 
anne ist ee ie n., 124, called Sthanu. Appeared before 
Sastri Nisinh d Arjuna in the form of a Kirata 
‘simnadeva 63, 66 fn., 125 fn (Dasa). Appeared before Brahma 


Sasvata 27 

Satapatha Brahmana 10, 121 
Satisaras 71, 71 fn | : 
Sattva 56 

Satvati Vrtti 65 

Saumya ( Mercury ) 55 | 
Sayujya-type of Mukti 57 
Sesa (naga) 17, 18, 47 
Shadiptr 74 fn 
Shahabuddin 74 fp 
Shahabuddinpur 74 fo 


and Visnu vying for superiority in 
the form of a big phallus made up 
of fire 49; Called GiriSa also 
-Mahesvara and Ugra—His_ eleven 
forms called the eleven Rudras. 
Assumed three forms viz. Brahma, 
Visnu and Mahesa. Taught the 
science of warfare to ParaSurama. 
Hence known as Bhargavaguru 50 
Sivadatta 66 fn 


Shakespeare William 123 Sivapurana 10, 11 

Shastri MM. T. Ganapati 28 Siva Tandava 63 

Sighrakavi ( Quick composer) 24 Skanda 11, 13, 114, 119; Renowned as 
Siksa 54 an antagonist of Taraka whom He 
Silaharas 83 uprooted 50 : 

‘Simhala Tt | Slaghyadarpakala or Pradyumna 101 
Sindhu river 73 fn., 74, 74 fn Soma drink 54 


Sinivali—a night with moon 
visible 17, 55 x 4 46 
Sigupalavadha 121, 128, 134, 137 omadeva 
Sita 69 Somapala 80, 80 fn 
Siva 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, Somapalavilasa 80 fn 
15, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 36, 38, Sona a kind of red sugarcane 78 
39, 57, 63, 64, 68, 73 fn., 74, 75, | Sphota 36 
76, 101, 112, 113, 114, 115, 119, | Sridvara (hill of ) 21 
121, 126, 131; Omnipotent and | Srigarbha, a poet 8, 82 


Soma god 119 
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Srigunna, a Mimamsaka 82 
Sriharsa 54, 105, 106; 106fn., 107, 


111, 121, 122, 124, 133, 134, 137, 138; 


the author of the Naisadhiyacarita 
credited with the authorship of a 
lexicon called Dviripakosa 27 


Srikantha, son of Srigarbha, 
a scholar 8, 82; younger brother of 
Mandana 83 

Stikantha—a shrine of Siva 25 

Stikantha, author of Rasakaumudi 60 

Siar mihastava 31, 32 

Sn dade meni 17 

Sri Mamvani or Sriman Vani 83 

Srinagar 75 fn 

Srinagara 74 fn 

Srinagari 75 fn 

Srivara 74 fn 

Srivatsa, a poet §;.52 

Srividyacakravartin 30 

Srigara poet’s eldest brother 3, 126 ; 
was appointed as a Brhattantrapati 


or a magistrate by king Sussala> 21, 


79: Constructed a Matha, a garden 
and an oblong tank by (the hill of ) 
Sridvara 21 

Srnagara—sentiment 5 

Sruti 54 a 

Stein Dr. M.A. 21 fn., 23 fn., 24 fn., 
25, 45 fn., 72 fn., 73 fn., 74 files? 755 
75 n., 76, 79 fn., 84, 85, 85 in., 
87 fn 

Stotra 24 

Subandhu 23, 105 

Submarine fire 5 

Sugata, a Bauddha 57, 103 

Subala, an ambassador of king 
Govindacandra, the king of Kanya- 
kubja (Kanoja) 8, 24, 80, 82, 83 

Suhala, a Vaidya, younger brother of 
Ananda, son of Sambhu 8, 82 

Sukra referred to as Kavya 50 








Silaghata 73 fn 

Sumeru or Meru mountain 77 

Sun 4,5, 16,55; The teeth of Pisan 
i.e. the Sun were broken down by: 
the followers of Siva at the time 
of destroying the sacrifice of Daksa. 
Aruna, without thighs is the 
charioteer of the Sun 50; At the 
time of destruction many orbs of 
the Sun appear 51; Forms one of 
the eyes of Lord Siva. Served as 
one of the wheels of Siva’s chariot 
in the Tripura war 116 

Sanyavada or nihilism 37, 57 

Sinyavadins 37 

Supreme Being 37 

Supreme Soul 34, 36 

Surarsi sages of the gods 51 

Sussala—king 3, 21, 22, 79, 80, 80 fn., 
85, 86 

Sitradhara 68 

Sttrakrt (Panini) 23, 55 

Svabhava or nature 38, 57 

Svadidaka 77 fn 

Sveta 68 

Svetaki 68 


Tadaka 69 

Tala 65 

Talaratnakara 135 

Tamas 56 

Tamraparni 76 ni? 

Tandava 61, 62; Seven subdivisions 
Ananda, Sandbya, Kalika, Pie 
Gauri, Samhara, Uma 63 

Tandu 20, 63, 118 


Para goddess 57, 103 


Tareia (aksa ) 10, 11, 13, 14, 114, 1 £9 
Tarakasura 13 
Tarala commentary 29fn 

Tejakantha—an ambassador of king 


Aparaditya of Kunkuna ( Konkana ) 


8; 9, 23; 25, 80, 32,°83 
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Trailokya, a Mimamsaka 8, 82 Vartikakrt ( Vararuci ) 23 
Trayi 54 Varuna—the lord of waters famous as 
[Trikita mountain 71, 77 _Apdmpati. Also called Pracetas. 
Tripura, overthrow of 1, 7,8, 11, 12, 14 The western quarter is his favourite 
Tripuradahana 10, 11, 12, 19, 119 quarter 51; 116, 119 
Tripura war 115 Varunastra 58 
Tripuras 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, | Vasanta 21 
112, 114, 117, 119, 122 Vasat—the sound of 17 
Tripuradsuras 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, | Vasuki—king of serpents residing in the | 
112, 113, 1145: 115;.. were the nether world. His body used as a 
progeny of Diti i.e. Daiteyas rope at the time of churning of the 
or Daityas. Tarakaksa, Kamalaksa ocean by gods and demons and as a 
and Vidyunmalin were their names. bowstring of Siva while fighting ; 
Maya created three cities for with Tripura 51, 119 
them 117; 119 Vayu, an antelope is a yoke of Vayu 
Trivedi K.P. 29-fn., 30 fn hence he is known as Prsadasgva. 
Tsakadar Udar 75 Renowned as MaAatarisvan: 51 
U Vedangas 54 
Vedanta 36 
Uccaihsravas [21 Vedas 54 
Uccala 85, 86 Vedavid 54 
Uddipana Vibhava 125 Vedika 54 
Ullola 72 fn Vérnag 73 fn 
Ultimate Reality 37 Vidyacakravartin 30, 31 
Uma 71 fn Vidyadhara 29 fn 
Unmalaka 61 Vidyadharas 51 
Upanisads 37 Vidyanatha 29, 89fn 
Upayas Sama, Dana, Bheda and | Vidyaranya 42, 42{n 
Danda 58 Vidyunmali 10, 11, 13. 14, 114 
Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta 57 Vijabror 76 
Uttarayata Murcchana 60 Vijaya, a friend of Parvati 115 
Vijayesvara—tirtha of 76 
M Vijnanavadins or Yogacaras - 37, 57 
Vagisvara, a poet 8,9,82 ~ Vikramaditya 23 fn 
Vaidarbhi 2, 125 Vikramanhkadevacaritam 128, 129, 120 
Vaidarbhi Riti 66, 129, 130 Vimarsini commentary 30 
Vaisesika system 56 Vindhya mountain 71,77 
Vaisesikas 56 Viparitarati 59 
Vaisnavastra 58 Virabhadra 20, 118 
Vakrokti School 106 Virapattika 98 
Valmiki, Adyah Kavih 68 Visékha 114 
Vamana 66 Visnue Polls 12, 15218519722. 245925; 
Varadachari 137 fn 51, 52, 53, 114,119; a recipient 
Varaha 22 from Siva 50 


Vararuci 55 | Visokg 73 fn 
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Visoka Jyotismati 35 

Visvagasva 72 fn 

- Visvagasvapura 72 fn 

Visvamitra known as Kausika too. 
Began to create a new world for his 
devotee Trisanku. Fought with 
Vasistha for Kamadhenu 53 

Visvanatha 66, 67, 109 fn 

Visvavarta 21, 23, 131 

Vitasta river 73, 73 fn., 76, ( Kanta ) 
74, 74 fn., 75, 76 

Volur 72 fn 

Vreese Dr. K. D. 43 fn., 73 fn 

Vrsa in the sense of Dharma 69 

Vrttis 66. . : 

_Vyakarana. .54, 55 

Vyath 73 fn 

Vyaya 61 
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Y 


Yajiavalkyasmriti 84 

Yajnik M.M. 45fn., 77 fn 

Yajumsi 54 

Yajurveda 18 

Yajvan 54 

Yama 11, 53, 56, 114, 116, 119, 121 

Yamuna considered to be a daughter 
of the Sun 53 

Yamuna river 76 

Yamunatrivikrama 

Yasastilaka 49 fn 

Yoga 34, 56 

Yogacaras or Vijnanavadins 


135 


ST ST 


Z, 


Zachariae Dr. Theodor 27, 27 fn 
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For 


ERRATA AND CORRIGENDA 


Read 


Padma ( Svarga Khanda) VIT Padma (Svarga Khanda ) 


Tr-pura 
go 
Mahamihegvara 
foot note 
Ekadasi 
foot note 
foot note 
foot note 
Yagnik 
time of universal destruction 
Vijhanavadins 
FOS ATA 
Angahara 
Shadipir 
Shahabuddinpir 
Shahabuddin 
Hari-Prabat 
afaaz 
in the time of 
ASvaghoésa 
Apampati 
Tripuras 
to escape they 
qaqa 
Tarsuka 
instead of in column 23 
read 1-45 
RR 

R4 2o 

Re 22 

ER Re 
characterisation i 
characterisation 


XV 

Tripura 

go 
Mahamiahesvara 
foot-note 
Ekadasi 
foot-note 
foot-note 
foot-note 
Yajnik 

end of aeon 
Vijianavadins 
HOTAASATA 
Angahara 

Sh underlined 
Sh underlined 
Sh underlined 
Hari-Parbat 
afyat 

at the time of 
Asvaghosa 
Apampati 
Tripuras 

to escape death they 
Aaa asi 
Tarsuka 

in column 22 


Ca 
24,20 
24,22 
V4, VRE 
characterization 
characterization 
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